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COLSON'S PATENT 
CASH BOX 


EFFECTUALLY PREVENTS 
THEFT OF CASH FROM 
PREPAYMENT METERS. 


Can be supplied Fitted to 


THE “WILLEY” METER. 


WILLEY & CO., Lid. LONDON AND EXETER. 


SHOW-ROOMS: LONDON, 18, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.; DEVONPORT, 93, Fore Street. 
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Something New! 
TWO-WAY GAS FIRE TAP. 








USED AS STRAIGHT-WAY TAP. USED AS ELBOW TAP, 


The alteration is made by changing the position of Screwed Nipple. 


SOLE MAKERS 


SAWER ano PURVES, 


NELSON METER WORKS, MANCHESTER. RADFORD METER WORKS, NOTTINGHAM. 
wrens (Suess cme” TELEPHONE NOS. {a 


Agent for Scotland: JNO. D. GIBSON, 2, Causeyside Street, PAISLEY. 














THREE LEADING LAMPS 


EOR SHOP LIGHTIN G. 













The “IMPERIAL” The “SILVA” sania 
The “Si 
INDOOR, OUTDOOR. 
INDOOR, 

ly ’ 
O77, 
Adopted F ‘A 
by the Largest Inexpensive |) "= 
Gas Companies to Buy \ 





fer and Maintain. 


HIRE PURCHASE. 


May we Full Particulars 
Print you some 


Special Lists ? 


immediately 
upon application. 


12,247, 11,226. 11,412, 


17-23, Farringdon Rd., 
, «W. B. SMIT * LONDON, E.C. 


ee 
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PARKER & LESTER, °“conon, se” LUX’S 
Manutecturers and contactors.” estaiited v630. | PURIFYING MATERIAL 


This Material is now successfully used and highly 
appreciated In many Gas-Works in England and Scotland. 





THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PaTeNT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER'S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH, 
OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS. FRIEDRICH LUX 


GOODMAN SAFETY GAS-MAIN STOPPERS, “tirine‘Aterationsand kepars. | Ld wigshafen-am-Rhein 
GAS-LEAK INDICATORS, Short’s on ne ar a. Form. 














"Sole Agents for England, Treland, Wales, and Colonies : 
For GROUND USE, FLUSH BOXES, &. For PURIFIER BLOW-OFF VALVES. T. DUXBURY & CO. 
6, Grosvenor Chambers, MANCHESTER 
Price 5s. Gd. Post Free, Fast Puibliched. Price le. net. Telegrams: ‘“‘ DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER” 


Tele pt ay aed 


THE SALE OF GAS APPARATUS ° DUXBURYITE, LONDON" Telephone 4026 City. 
Reports or District a 


we naven. WIATT. DANIEL “MAGFIE 
Gas AssoclaTIONS FOR 1909, Author of * — en a Combus- 1, North Saint Andrew Street, EDINBURGH 
ee ee Telegrams: “GASLUX, EDINBURGH” 














London: WALTER Krna, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet St., E.C* | London: WALTER Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet St., E,C, 








Descriptive Pamphlet on Application. 


GAS COOKER REPLACEMENTS 


ANY PATTERN MADE INTERCHANGEABLE WITH THE PART NOW IN USE. 


Telegrams: ‘AMOUR, LONDON.” A. C+. CLOA Fe Es. 


Telephone Nos.: 1890 HOLBORN; CENTRAL 194. 54, HOLBORN WIADUCT, LONDON, E.cC. 











FOR 


visposal of CONDEMNED & DISUSED GAS METERS & TIN SCRAP CUTTINGS, 


Apply tt THE LONDON ELECTRON WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Telegrams: 


“Stannum Lomion.” Metallurgical and Detinning Works, REGENT’S DOCK, LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 1220, 19:0 lines), East, 
“MELDRUM ” 


BREEZE FURNACE. 





High Efficiency. 


Reduced Prices. 


Recently supplied to 26 Gas-Works. 
(16 Repeat Orders.) 


CANAL 


works, TIMPERLEY, MANCHESTER. 
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— Ghamotie-und Dinas-Werke, Cologne on Rhine. 


Construction of 
Entire Gas-Works & Coke Oven Plants, 
Retort Furnaces, 
Furnaces for Chamber Settings New Coke Ovens 


(Patent), (Patent), 


With and without Recovery of the Bye-Products, Tar and Benzol Distilleries, Ammonia 
Works, and Cyanogen Extraction Plants. 


WATER SEAL VALVES S=-cc~. 
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EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, LIMITED, 


EROME, SOMERSET. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘COCKEYS, FROME." National Telephone No. 16. 


FIRST AWARDS EVERYWHERE. 


Write for No. 8 Catalogue. 





EVANS “RELIABLE” STEAM gm 
PUMP 
For TAR and all Thick Fluids, 









Telegrams : 
‘“*EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National Telephone No. 39. 


London Office, 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD., 
CULWELCL WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LTD, 


GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 











Telegrams : 
GASOMETER, GLASGOW. 
GLASGOW.” 
OIL PLANT GAS APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICAL OF EVERY 
abit DESCRIPTION 
BRIDGES, hes 
WHARVES, CONDENSERS, 
ome. SCRUBBERS, 
enn PURIFIERS 
ROOFING _ 
OF GASHOLDERS 
EVERY STYLE. AND 
PIPES, VALVES, TANKS. 
AND — 
_ CONNECTIONS. ENGINES, 
oe ae EXHAUSTERS, 
London Office : STEAM-BOILERS, 
6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, AND 





Weck’s Centre-Yalve for 30-inch Connections for GRANTON GAS-WORKS of the 
CANNON STREET, E.C. EDINBURGH and LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS COMMISSIONERS. FITTINGS. 


G EO RG E O R M E & CO. (Branch of Meters Ltd.), 


ATLAS METER WORKS, 


Telegraphic Address: ‘ORME, OLDHAM.” 


Telephone No. 93 OLDHAM, PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 











“NEW CENTURY” PATTERN 


PATENT COIN PREPAYMENT GAS-METER 


EITTrED Witt Ee 


COLSON'S PATENT CASH-BOX 


ENSURES ABSOLUTE SEGURITY AGAINST THEFT. 





Particulars on Application. 
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Samu. CUTLER & SONS, muuwatt, LONDON, 


And at 39, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 














CARBURETTED WATER-PAS PLANT. 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. 





Inspection 





of Working Plants 





Inwited. 











Ghe 
FOSTER cover 
GOVERNOR 


is winning golden opinions for itself wherever 

it is used. A leading Engineer says it is un- 

doubtedly the best GAS GOVERNOR made. 

No matter what the fluctuations on the mains 

a constant pressure is always maintained on 
the service side. 


See what this means! Better Light—Greater 

Heat from Stoves and a saving up to 40% in the 

Gas used—which again means satisfied cus- 
tomers in increas ng numbers. 


An Offer to Gas Engineers! 


To any Gas-Works Engineer we will send for test 

one Sample Go ernor free of charge. Write for data 

of this simple little device which is inexpensive, 
safe, and never needs attention. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


FOSTER ARC LAMP& ENG. 


co., LTD., 





PATENT. 





STREET LIGHTING. 





CONVERSIONS 














Works: Wimbledon, Lonpon. 














Inverted Adaptations to fit any 
Size Lantern. 


MAXIMUM LIGHT 
MINIMUM 
CONSUMPTION. 


ANGLE BURNERS. 


NO INNER CHIMNEYS OR 
GLOBES REQUIRED. 


Samples for Trial on 
Application. 


Write at once for Particulars and 


Prices to— 


MOFFAT’S LIMITED, 


13, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 





SPLENDID =CARBONIZING RESULTS, 


HIGHEST RESULTS in GAS MADE and COKE SOLD per Ton of Coal 
Carbonized, obtained where improved Klonne Retort Settings, constructed by 


us, are in operation. 





Reference can be given to several Works where Regenerators are still working after a life of 10 to 15 Years. 





THOMAS VALE & SONS, Ltp., Contractors, STOURPORT. 


KLONNE SETTINGS A SPECIALITY. 


GASHOLDER TANKS. 


MAINLAYING. 


High-Class Work only. 
BUILDINGS. 
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The ORIGINAL Inverted Burners and Mantles 


ARE NOW SUPPLIED 
Complete with “NICO” Fatent Gas Regulators. 


LEADING we" MlUMsp, LINES. 




















ARTISTIC EFFICIENCY 
and combined with 
ECONOMICAL. DURABILITY. No. 5. 
No. 4. Bijou Size. 
Standard “ Large’’ Size. 
75-candle power. 3o0-candle power, 

scNICO” : “NICO” 

BURNERS are used and mm &. MANTLES are unrivalled 
Medium Size. 
recommended by all leading for 
55-candle power. 
Gas Companies. Brilliancy and Durability. 























THE NEW INVERTED INCANDESCENT GAS LAMP CO.. Lo. 


19 & 23, Farringdon Awenue, London, E.C. 


Telephone: Nos. 2680 and 2681 HOLBORN. Telegrams: “VALIDNESS,”’ 


YET ANOTHER RECORD. 
WORK. 


ane ae 








2323 DAYS’ 


‘ 





| ~ 





All our Retorts 


are Patent 


Bricks, Tiles, 
and Blocks 


Machine made. for all Types of 


| 
| 


Settings. 
Horizontal, 
Inclined, Specials. 
Vertical. 





Silica Bricks. 
Special Patent 


Expanding Dies Alumina 
for making Bricks. 
Taper Retorts 
at one Non-Con, 
operation. Cement. 


REPORT.—‘' This Bed worked for 2323 days at high heats, and is still in very fair 
condition. . Working results were exceptionally good.”’ 


The LEEDS FIRECLAY CoO., Ltd. 
-rmcutewbatty, eos WORTLEY, LEEDS, ENGLAND, ox, o:!i'l rau 
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INSTANLEY 

















GAS ENGINEERS, 


MURDOCH WORKS, KING'S NORTON. 


Telegrams: ‘* WINSTANLEY BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone: 88 KING'S NORTON. 
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THE SAND BLAST PROGESS 
COOKER CLEANING. 


It is without a doubt the Process “par excellence.” 


1. The Stoves are thoroughly Scoured Inside and Outside, every Crack, Crevice, 
and Ornamental Part being cleaned perfectly. 

It does this in less than half the time of existing methods. 

It saves Labour. 

The work is easier and healthier for the Men. 


Costs are Lower and the Stoves are Cleaned equal to New. 


om oo 


1G Cleaning Chambers have been supplied within the last L4& Months. 





FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE LONDON EMERY WORKS COMPANY, 


“ NAXIUM: LONDON.” Park, Tottenham, LONDON, N. Telephone: 


TOTTENHAM 158 (2 Lines), 

















GASHOLDERS a» PURIFIERS. 


Makers of every description of Gas Plant and Structural Steelwork. 


DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 
LTD London Office: 110, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
a a | 7 
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KA, EET & CHANDLER, LD, oc? 323... WESTMINSTER, 8.¥. 


' meng Fe mpeninlties. 























WASHER-SCRUBBER, “HURDLE” GRIDS, “RACK” GRIDS, TAR & NAPHTHALENE WASHER, 


LAMBERT BROS. (WALSALL), LTD. 


Alpha Works, WALSALI[. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
y WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM, 
BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES TOOLS, &. 
And Fittings & Accessories. LONDON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON CO., LTD., 91 & 93, SOUTHWARK ST, S.E. 


Telegraphic Addresses : 
“BENZOLE, MANCHESTER,” 
““BENZOLE, BLACKBURN,” 
HARDMAN & HOLD EN, LTD. “Oxipz, MancHEsTER,”’ 
Telephone Numbers: Oxide and Laboratory, 2369 Manchester. 
Head Office, 1112 Manchester. Blackburn, 295 Blackburn, 
Works Dept., 2397 Manchester, Clayton, 28974 Manchester. & 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Hydrated Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification, and of different Strengths to suit conditions of Purification, 
SPECIALITI ES | & Sulphuric Acid (free from Arsenic) for Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacture, Recovered Sulphur, and 





pi ftnaieen. grein 








ager of Soda, Spent Oxide bought on Sulphur and Cyanide Contents, Tar and Gas Liquor pur- 
d. Sce our Advertisement last week. 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, GAS APPARATUS, ETC. 
_anmm 




















SQUARE STATION METERS WITH 
PLANED JOINTS 





Sasvo 
TIVOINMANITAO NI SHALAAW NOILVLS 








_ DESIGN No. 2 PATTERN, 
STATION METERS MADE AT THE COMPANY’S WORKS, OLDHAM (Lars WEST & GREGSON). Established 1830. 
For Prices and Particulars apply 
EF. WW. CHURCH, Secretary. 
Works: 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON ; UNION STREET, OLDHAM; HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN. 
18, ATKINSON STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “METER LONDON.” “ METER OLDHAM.” «“ METER DUBLIN.” “METER MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone Nos.: 142 Dalston (Nat.); 340 Oldham (Nat.); 1995 Dublin (Nat.); 2918 Manchester (Nat.). 
Agent for Scotland: THOS. WATSON, 34, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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WHAT DOES YOUR STEAM COST YOU? 


In these days of keen competition between | men with wheel-barrows to feed the fuel to 
those responsible for the conduct of gas-works | your furnaces, your methods are possibly ante- 
and those conducting electric light and power | diluvian. _ 
stations, every detail has its significance. Thus | By the installation of “ Bennis’’ elevators and 

‘ - _ conveyors and “ Bennis” gold medal 

a o> SS ae, «CStokers and compressed air furnaces 

you may secure an all-round economy 

in your coal-handling arrangements, 

and ensure clear, bright fires without 

smoke, from low-grade slack and 

breeze, and you may always rely on 
plenty of steam to meet all calls. 

From canal barge to boiler-house 
furnace should cost you very much less 
than you are at present paying if you 
are still adhering to antiquated methods. 

One of the best instances of what 
may be accomplished. in the reduction 
of fuel costs is offered by the Coventry 
Corporation Electricity Works, where 
they have been going down ever since 
| eet the “Bennis’”’ system has been in 
ee er , onsiailll 4 operation, and have now’ reached ‘28d. 

“BENNIS” STOKERS AND ELEVATORS REDUCING’ COAL costs. Pe unit, or ‘ogd. per unit lower on the 

year. 
it is not enough to keep a smokeless chimney | If ycu would attain a record in boiler-house 
and pride yourself that combustion is perfect, if | economics, write for particulars and illustrated 
you are burning high-grade and costly fuels. | free “Gas-Works” pamphlets to ED. BENNIS 
You are not making cheap steam if the supply | & CO., LTD., of Little Hulton, Bolton, and 
is intermittent and unreliable. If you employ | 28, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





























CLAYTON, SON 


& CO., LTD., 
SPIRAL-GUIDED 


HOLDERS 
A SPECIALITY. 











Original Makers. 





Two-Lift Spiral-Guided 
Gasholder and Steel Tank 
(Clayton’s Patent) 

Made and Erected for the 
Northallerton Consumers’ Gas 
Company, Ltd. 


CAPACITY 110,000 cubic feet. 


Telegrams: *‘Gas LEEDs.” 
Telephones: Nos, 542 & 543, 


LONDON OFFICE: 
60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 




















© 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 


CARBURETTED-WATER-GAS. 


Aarhus, Denmark . 
am, Croatia. 
Alkmaar, Holland 
Allenstein, Germany 
Antwerp, Belgium . 

Ashiord (2nd) . 


we Bavaria : 
ylesbury 


Ayleab eacen ; 


Barrow 
aw (2nd) 
—_ 


Belfas' 
Belfast (2nd) ° 
Benrath, Germany . 
Berlin—Charlottenburg 
Berlin—Rixdortf 
Berlin—Rixdorf (and) 
Berlin —Teeel (a a): 
rlin—Tegel (2n 
Bilston 


Riecshegtonss “ . 
Bishop’s Stortford . 
Bochum, Westphalia 
Bognor ° . ° 
Bordentown, N.J. . 
Bournemouth . 
Bournemouth (2nd) . 
Bremen, Germany . 
Bremen (2nd) . . 
Bremen (3rd) _ . ° 
Brentford . . . 
Brentford (2nd) 
Bridgwater 
Bridlington . 
Bridlington am 
aaa Silesia . 
Brighton . 
Brichton (2nd) . 
Bromley 
Bruges, Belgium 
Brussels—Anderlecht 


Brussels—Anderlecht (2nd) 


Brussels—Forest 

Brussels—Koekelberg 
Brussels—St. Gilles . 
Brussels—St. Josse . 


Brussels—St. Josse (2nd) . : 


Brussels—St. Josse —_ 
Brussels—Ville . 
Brussels—Ville (2nd). ; 

br esecls—Ville (a rd). 
Brussels—Ville (4th). 
Bucarest, Roumania 
Budapest, Hungary . 
Budapest (2nd) . 
Carlisle 


Carlsruhe, Germany 
Chigwell . ° 
Chorley. 
Comanardel, London 
Commercial (and) 
Commercial tach} 
Commercial (4th) 
Copenhagen 
iacomiaben (2nd) 
Courtrai, : Aaa 
Coventry 

Coventry (2nd) . 
Cracow, Galicia. 
Cracow (2nd) 
Crefeld, Germany 
Croydon . s 
Croydon 2nd) . 
Croydon (3rd) 
Croydon (4th) 5 
Debreczin, omaeey - 
Deventer, Holland 
Deventer (2nd) . 


Dublin (2nd) 
Dublin (3rd) 
Dundee ° < 
Dunedin, N.Z. . 
Dunedin, N.Z. (2nd) . 
Durham 
Diisseldorf, Germany 
Eastbourne 
Edinburgh . 

Epsom 

Epsom (2nd) 
Falmouth . 


Cubic Feet Daily 
800, 
200,000 
400,000 
200, 

1,500,000 


2! 


3 
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Cubic Feet Daily. 
Faversham. - 200,000 
Flensburg, Sleswig ,000 
Forst, Brandenburg. 300,000 


Frankenthal, Germany . 175 
L. &C. Co. Beckton. 2.250 


Perr 


RA« 

mee 

aa 
re) 
°° 
* 
@ 
> 
B 
- 
&$ 
= 
Pp 
re) 


-» vy (2nd) 
.L. & C. ‘ao. .» Nine Elms 2. 750,000 
Gablonz, Austria . ,000 
Gelsenkirchen, Westphalia 175, 000 
Gelsenkirchen (2nd) 350, 

Geneva, Switz. 


agaaagae 


Bee38 


00, 
200,000 


Gosport . ° 

Goteborg, Sweden . . 300,000 
Goteborg (2nd) : 600,000 
Graudenz, yameein - . 200,000 
Guildford . . . 350,000 
Guildford (2nd) ° 300, 000 
Haarlem, Holland . ; 850,000 
Hamburg, Germany . 1,750,000 
Hampton Court . "600,000 
Hampton Court (2nd) ° 600,000 
Hartlepool . . 750,000 
Hebden Bridge. . . 200,000 
Heidelberg, Germany . 200,000 
Holyoke, Mass. ; ; 600,000 
Hong waned . 450,000 
Hull . + «+  « 1,600,000 
Ilford. 650,000 
Innsbruck, Austria . 200,000 
Ipswich . 750,000 
Kampen, Holland 350,000 
Kiel, Sleswig 1,000,000 | 
Kiel (2nd) . 880,000 
L. & N.W. Rly., ., Crewe 700,000 
Lausanne, Switz. 250,000 
Lawrence, Mass 400,000 
Lea Bridge 350,000 
Lea Bridge (2nd) 350,000 
Lea Bridge (3rd) 400,000 
Lea Bridge (4th) . ,000,000 
Leeuwarden, Holland 400,000 
Leiden, Holland . 500,000 
Leiden (2nd) 575,000 
Leigh, Lancs. . r 
Lemberg, Galicia 260,000 
Lemberg (2nd) 500,000 
Liége, Belgium ,000,000 
Liége (2nd) - «+  %50,000 
Lincoln. . ‘ ‘ 500,000 
Liverpool . 5 - 3,500,000 
Liverpool (2nd) : - 4,500, 
Liverpool (3rd). ; 750,000 
Longton . ‘ 600, 
Louvain, Belgium : 800,000 
Liibeck, Germany . 400,000 
Maastricht, Holland 200,000 
Magdeburg, Germany 1,400,000 
Maidenhead “ 225,000 
Maidenhead (2nd) 225,000 
Maidstone . . 500,000 
Malines, Belgium 500,000 
Malmo, Swoten 350,000 
Malta : 400,000 
Manchester. 3,500,000 
Manchester (2nd) 3,500, 
Mansfield. : ‘ : 330,000 
Marlborough . R 100,000 
Mayence, Germany. -» 700,000 
McKeesport, Pa. . . 500,000 
Merthyr Tydfi! -  « . 300,000 
Middlesbrough. 1,250,000 
Namur, Belgium 175,000 
Nelson . ; 400,000 
Newburgh, N. — % 600,000 
New York. ‘ ,200,000 
Nictheroy, Brazil . 250,000 
North Middlesex .  . 150,000 
North Middlesex (2nd) 200,000 
North uatlocen (3rd) 75,000 
Norwich . 4 1,000,000 
Norwich (nd) . 300,000 
Norwich (3rd) . 500,000 
Nottingham . ,000 
Nottingham (2nd) . 1,000,000 
Nuneaton . ‘. 25,000 
Oberhausen, Germany ° 175,000 
Oldenburg, Germany 00,000 
Ostend, Belgium . ,000 
Ostend (2nd) 200,000 


Ae Ww. A. ° . 


Poo 

ome “Eilzabeth, S.A. ° 
Portsmouth 

Posen, Germany ° 
Posen (2nd) ° ° 
Prague, eee 
Preston . ° 


Redhill (2nd) 
Reichenberg, Bohemia 
Reichenberg (2nd) 
— mayo > 
ymney Va ‘ey 
Romford « 
Romford (2nd) . 
Rotterdam, Holland. 
Rotterdam (2nd) _. 
Rotterdam (3rd) ° 
Rotterdam (4th ‘ 
Rotterdam (5th 
St. Albans. a 
St. Gallen, Switz. 
St. Gallen (2nd) 
St. Joseph, Mo. . 
San Paulo, Brazil . 
Santiago de Cuba 
Scarborough . 
Schwelm, Westphalia 
Shanghai . 
Shanghai (2nd) . . 
Shanghai (8rd) . . 
Southampton . 
Southampton (2nd) . 
Southampton (8rd) . 
Southgate. : ° 
Southport . 
Southport (2nd). 
South Shields . 
Stafford 
Staines ° 
Stettin, Germany 
Stockholm. ° 
Stockholm aad 
Stockport . 
Stockport (2nd). 
Stockport (8rd) . 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Swansea . 
Swansea (2nd) . 
Swansea (8rd) . 
Swindon . 
Swindon (2nd) . 
Sydney—Harbour . 
Sydney—Harbour (Qnd) . 
Sydney—Mortlake . 
yao iy i" mam (2nd) . 
Syracuse, N.Y 
Taunton . 
Taunton (2nd) . 
The Hague Holland . 
The Hague (2nd) 
Tilburg, Holland 
Torquay 
Tottenham. ; 
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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


The Commercial Situation. 


Ir does not matter to what quarter we look—whether it be 
at home, or Germany, France, or other Continental coun- 
tries, or further afield in Australia, at the Cape, or in North 
or South America—we see the same vigorous consideration 
being paid to the commercial interests of the gas industry. 
This indicates, without further explanation, that the gas 
industry everywhere has been thrown completely open to 
more strenuous competition, and increasingly so, in both its 
primary and secondary products. ‘The industry, however, is 
fortunate in that the magnitude and diversity of its business 
place in its hands a power that its competitors do not, and 
cannot from the very nature of their productions, possess. 
The magnitude and diversity of business must be maintained 
and extended by every possible means ; and one of the means 
is by the production of cheap gas of suitable and fairly uni- 
form calorific power. On this point of uniformity of calorific 
power, we see Professor J. T. Morris, of the East London 
College, is still hammering away at the question of the (so 
he supposes) variable calorific power of gas in different parts 
of London—a matter to which reference was made in our 
“ Electric Supply Memoranda” for June 14 last, in relation 
to some lamp tests made by Professor Morris two years 
ago. We think the Professor must have made his calorific 
tests during some temporary defection, because, in view of 
his statements, we have examined, over a long period, 
the official calorific returns signed by Dr. Frank Clowes, the 
Superintending Gas Examiner of the County Council; and 
between one part of London and another, there is not, in the 
results of this daily systematic testing, at twenty-two points 
of the Metropolitan gas-distribution system, any very marked 
variation between the gas in one district and another. But 
Professor Morris’s statements in 1908, and his reiteration of 
them now in the face of fairly uniform official results, is 
doing the gas industry no good in its commercial work. The 
manufacturers of electric lamps are making use of his name 
and statements in their advertising literature; and when 
once a statement of the kind that is false in its general 
applicability obtains circulation, the ill-effects cannot pos- 
sibly be entirely wiped out, no matter the amount of trouble 
and expenditure to which the industry and individual gas 
undertakings go in the attempt. 

This by the way. Another means by which the magni- 
tude and diversity of the business of the industry must be 
sustained and extended is by technical advances in the 
methods of using gas. Weare not dissatisfied with the pro- 
gress that is being made in this direction. It is good; and by 
the help that is being extended to the industry through scien- 
tific research, the future promises that the advances made in 
the methods of utilization will in themselves create a much 
larger use. ‘The interests of gas suppliers and manufacturers 
are mutual in this respect. In the production of cheaper 
gas and in making technical advances in gas appliances, 
work is proceeding apace; but there is another thing we 
do urgently want in the gas industry—it is a development 
that has been much talked of of late—and that is a central 
agency in connection with the Institution to deal with pub- 
licity and with the subtleties, extravagancies, and public be- 
guilements in competitors’ propaganda. We know what is 
being done in aid of commercial gas work in America; and 
we are learning more about the Central Organization for the 
Promulgation of the Sales of Gas in Germany that was 
established in Berlin last March, and concerning which 
Herr Lempelius gave information at the annual meeting of 
the German Association, as noticed last week in our Review 
of the Proceedings. Herr Lempelius (formerly Manager 
of the Barmen Gas- Works, and who resigned the position to 
take up the management of the Central Organization) has 
been making a survey of all the promising fields for gas 








exploitation; and he has come to the conclusion that there 
is ample scope for development. For the work done by the 
Central Organization he also asks for funds ; and his appeal 
(judging from the way gas research has been financed in 
Germany) will not, we think, fall on deaf ears. It is to be 
hoped that it will not be long before the British gas industry 
as a whole wakes up to the necessity of doing something, 
and something of a worthy and effective character, in this 
direction; for it is seen that every day produces fresh work 
that it is fatal to set aside to be dealt with at (that common 
refuge of procrastinators) a more convenient season. 

We may echothe claim of Herr Prenger, of Cologne, the 
President of the German Association, that the gas industry 
should now be allowed free scope to work their undertakings 
as commercial enterprises. Gas enterprise has now to 
shoulder all the responsibilities of the ordinary tradesman, 
and more; but it has not the same freedom. We also en- 
dorse his view that, in the interests of both undertakings 
and communities, all gas undertakings should be relieved of 
the incubus which the demand for heavy and constant con- 
tributions to the municipal chest lays upon them. But 
there will have to be a fearful wrench on the part of muni- 
cipal bodies before they will part with this handy source 
of revenue, however desirable the act may be. ‘The chief 
point, however, is that the recording-finger of our technical 
and other organizations the worid over directs to the uni- 
versality of the commercial tensity; and we in this country 
must not be behind other countries in meeting the situation. 
One of the ways of doing this is by active co-operation. 


The Economic Aspects of Calorific Power. 


No one can read the reports published in the “ JouRNAL” 
last week of the meetings of the German Association and 
the French Society (especially the former) without being 
struck with the important place that calorific power is 
destined to play in the future in the economics of the gas 
industry, both in regard to manufacture and _ utilization. 
The papers which are chiefly in mind, it must be said, are 
more directive and constructive than conclusive, though 
they are conclusive in so far as the lessons derivable from 
them are concerned. In the first place, it is clear, from the 
technical investigation and experience that are presented 
from these meetings, that, if we can put an end to the 
British gas industry’s detention by the illuminating power 
standard, and have a reasonable calorific power standard 
(conformable with local conditions) applied, there will be 
ability to draw coal supplies from more extensive sources ; 
and, in the second place, the new methods of carbonization 
will, at the same time, assist in producing compensations, 
in connection with residual products, for any depreciating 
effect that, under the old circumstances of gas-works car- 
bonization, might arise from the employment of the lower 
grade varieties of coal. We anticipated—the anticipation 
is being realized—that from the Instructional and Experi- 
mental Gas-Works at Carlsruhe, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Karl Bunte, there would issue much that will be valu- 
able in the technical and commercial progress of the gas 
industry. There will be no disappointment in this regard ; 
and the German Association deserve the tnanks of the uni- 
versal gas industry for what they have done, and what they 
are doing. 

Already we are being shown that the calorific value of 
British gas coals (which are largely used in Germany) does 
not vary to such an extent as we know the illuminating 
power of the gas varies that is obtained from the different 
varieties ; and the work at Carlsruhe is assisting in placing 
more and more in view the conditions that are desirable in 
recovering greater proportions of the calorific power of the 
coals used in the form of gas, and generally in broadening 
the operating ground and resources of the industry. ‘Take 


the raw material itself, much systematic research has taken 
place there into different varieties of gas coal; and Dr. Karl 
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Bunte’s “ Information about Gas Coal” (p. 957) should be 
read in conjunction with the report from Carlsruhe on the 
“ Chemical Composition and Calorific Power of Gas Coals.” 
Dr. Bunte lays down a principle that will be acceptable to 
all gas makers, that a coal is the more valuable the greater 
the proportion of its calorific value that can be recovered in 
the form of gas. The property of calorific yield is what will 
have to be tested in future in the purchasing of coal when 
the British gas industry is no longer tied to the effete standard 
of illuminating power. But at the same time we must not, 
in seeking to recover in the form of gas a larger proportion 
of the calorific value of the coal, neglect altogether con- 
sideration for the coke, though seeing that this residual, 
speaking broadly, retains two-thirds of the original calorific 
power of the coal, there can well be without substantial 
injury a transference of a part of the calorific power to the 
prime commodity of the industry. Admittedly, the coal that 
will yield the greatest proportion of its calorific power in 
the form of gas is the best for the gas maker; but there are 
operations in the process of recovery that will contribute 
to the enhancement or degradation of the calorific result. 
As a rule, coals will yield more of their calorific power in 
the form of gas the more recent in origin they are at the 
time of carbonization ; and experience of recent times has 
also taught us that the method of carbonization does make 
a difference in the calorific value of the gas produced. 
Though the illuminating power of gas may be appreciably 
diminished by one system of carbonization compared with 
another, it is quite possible for there to be an increase in the 
calorific power. But more on this point presently. 

The authorities at the Instructional and Experimental 
Works of the German Association are to be thanked for the 
publication (with the names of the coals) of the results of 
investigations into the chemical composition and calorific 
power of certain well-known varieties of English gas coals. 
Confession must be made that published data obtained from 
uniform and systematic research as to the character of a 
representative number of our home gas coals do not possess 
that character for modernity that is advisable, now that, in 
so many districts, some of the more qualitatively lucrative 
seams are giving out. The tables that we published on 
p. 962 last week are therefore peculiarly interesting under 
present circumstances. In the column giving the results 
of calorific power in B.Th.U. per pound of coal, the figures 
show remarkable uniformity in the calorific values of the 
many Durham coals tested, while those for Yorkshire coals 
run but little lower, and the only Scotch coal tested comes 
last but one in the whole of the varieties that were tested 
from any source. The tables do not go the length of telling 
us which of the coals will yield the greatest proportion of 
their calorific value in the form of gas; and probably, even 
at the Carlsruhe experimental works, they are hardly in a 
position to tell us this (through lack of the necessary plant) 
under the various new methods of carbonization. We know 
what excellent calorific power results (with low illuminating 
power) are obtained in Berlin practice with the vertical retort 
system ; and much was heard last week about the regularity 
of the hourly production of gas and of its calorific power 
from the chamber settings at Kénigsberg. In the paper by 
M. Paul Parsy before the Société Technique, he was talking 
of productions, with the Klénne chambers at Rotterdam, of 
12,316 cubic feet of gas per ton of 616 B.Th.U. gross; and 
high yields are noticed elsewhere—at Padua and at Frank- 
ental. In the table (p. 950) in M. Parsy’s paper, he shows 
that invariably a very much greater number of calories 
is obtained per ton of various coals carbonized in chamber 
settings compared with ordinary retort-settings, though we 
should like to know something more about the type of the 
latter, and whether heavy or light charges were used. There 
is nothing much said in the paper about illuminating power; 
but we see in one of the diagrams referring to the Rotterdam 
installation that, in twelve-hour charges, it varies from (in 
one instance) 6 to 22.9 Hefner units, with an average of 
15°55, and in another from 15°7 to 23°5 Hefner units, with 
an average of 18. However, illuminating power is not the 
subject of this article. In thgse days in the gas industry, 
we are looking forward. 

If we turn from the question of the production of gas of 
high calorific power to its use, some interesting information 
is to be obtained from the paper by Dr. Max Mayer, treat- 
ing of the valuation of coal gas according to its calorific 
power. From this it will be seen that his researches have 
led him to the conclusion that, within certain calorific power 
limits, M. St.-Claire Deville’s contention is justified—that 








the illuminating power of a gas mantle is proportional to the 
calorific power of the gas used. But the reverse is also 
proved when it is seen that, with lower calorific power gases, 
higher illuminating efficiency is secured; this being due 
to the chemical composition of the gas. ‘“ The rich gases, 
“ containing more heavy hydrocarbons, show a lower duty, 
“ probably because of the smaller intensity of the combustion 
“ of these hydrocarbons.” 

We have said enough here to show that there is in these 
Continental meetings—especially that of the German Asso- 
ciation—a large amount of material of educational value, 
bearing upon the economics and future of the gas industry ; 
and the information is of a character that might with advan- 
tage be absorbed by those who are obsessed by feelings of 
righteousness and sentimental affection for gas consumers 
(while the consumers do not care a single straw about the 
matter, being free agents in respect of their patronage) in 
connection with the change over from the old test-burners 
to the new one. There is evidence and to spare, too, that 
the transition from an illuminating power standard to one 
of calorific power will redound to the economic benefit of the 
gas industry. 


The Excellently Paid Gas Worker. 


Tue gas worker has nothing to complain of concerning 
wages and hours of labour, and regularity of his employ. 
Taking the whole number of gas workers of all classes, 
there is no doubt the altered conditions of gas utilization 
have been the means of greatly levelling-up the continuity 
line of employment. And regarding wages and hours, an 
interesting report has just been issued by the Board of Trade 
on the results of an inquiry instituted in 1906 into the earn- 
ings and hours of labour of the working classes throughout 
the United Kingdom. It is true that the figures, applying 
to 1906, have a somewhat remote appearance; but, in the 
past four years, there have not been any particular changes 
in the rates of pay of the classes of labour to which the 
statistics refer, so that their illustrative value remains. We 
have always claimed, seeing that it was subject to easy 
proof, that the gas industry has ever been a good employer ; 
and the figures before us, bearing official seal, give the con- 
firmation, though referring only to employment under local 
authorities. These bodies in these democratic days, when 
labour has large representation in local government, are 
often charged with paying higher wages, and getting less 
work from the men in the various branches of their service, 
than do private employers, simply through the power of the 
labour vote and representation. But in connection with gas 
supply, the charge has less application than in certain other 
branches of municipal service; for in districts comparisons 
between one works and the neighbouring ones of rates of pay 
and hours of labour, usually afford a sort of governing basis 
that brings about an approximation of actual figures where 
conditions are somewhat alike. 

The classes of employ treated upon in the returns refer to 
road and sanitary work, gas supply, electricity supply, water 
supply, and tramway and omnibus work. Alluding only to 
the last four branches of municipal work, inasmuch as they 
are the four in which there is best payment, the men (exclud- 
ing all lads and boys) who worked full time in gas supply 
obtained an average pay per week of 32s. 6d.; in electricity 
supply, 31s. 7d.; in water supply, 28s. 8d.; in tramway and 
omnibus work, 30s. 6d. The total number of gas workers 
to whom the returns relate is 68,234; of electricity supply 
men, 13,347; Of water-supply men, 14,093; of tramway 
and omnibus men, 46,702. Now there are two points about 
these statistics of which the part of the workers of the country 
who are so ardently in favour of municipalization, and those 
representatives of labour who so consistently advocate every- 
thing possible being done that is in favour of electricity 
supply, and everything possible that is unfavourable to gas 
supply, should take special notice. The first is that, in the 
average rate of pay, gas supply stands at the head ; and the 
second is that, though urban electricity supply is in greater 
part municipally controlled, gas supply gives the means of 
a considerably greater employment than electricity supply. 
For this reason alone, it has always been a mystery to us 
why representatives of labour on local bodies should seek to 
injure the better employment market, to benefit that which 
affords but comparatively small scope for employment. 

Pursuing the statistics, it is observed that the- average 
earnings for full time of men employed in connection with 
gas supply were 34s. 3d. in the large towns and 2gs. 4d. in 
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the smaller ones. In the large towns, of the men who 
worked full time, 34:2 per cent. earned less than 30s , and 
24'2 per cent. 4os. and above ; compared with, in the smaller 
towns, 53°4 per cent. earning less than 30s., and only 9°5 per 
cent. 40s. and above. Then, looking back, it is found that 
the rate of pay in gas supply has made substantial progress. 
In 1886, similar investigation was undertaken ; but, unfor- 
tunately, there are no corresponding figures for electricity 
and tramway and omnibus services. In respect of gas 
supply, however, the average full time earnings in 1886 
were 26s. 1od., compared with 31s. 7d. in 1g06—showing an 
increase of 17°7 per cent. In water supply, the correspond- 
ing figures are 24s. 6d. and 28s. 3d.—a percentage increase 
of 15°3. The gas-supply industry should indeed, in the eyes 
of labour, be the very paragon of virtue in regard to the 
treatment of its workers. The wages, the increase shown in 
payment, and the scope for employment, give to the industry 
the capital place in connection with the municipal services. 
As to the average hours of labour per week, there is little 
difference between gas and electricity supply—the respective 
figures being 52°6 hours and 51°9. Those engaged in the 
water-supply service, put in an average week of 55°1 hours. 
From our point of view, the return is a most satisfactory one 
as an indication of the excellent position occupied by the 
gas worker. 


Mr. John Burns Favours Cheap Gaseous Fuel. 


MUNICIPALITIES Owning gas undertakings and using them 
as the channel for lifting money from the pockets of the 
consumers of gas for relieving the rates, must mind their 
P’sand Q’s. Not only is Parliament on their track, but the 
smoke nuisance abolitionists have turned the eyes of the 
Local Government Board and of the public upon them, and 
are resolved to do what they can to put an end to the rob- 
bery of the gas consumers, in order that the municipal gas 
undertakings may be placed ina better position to serve the ob- 
ject of their ownactively prosecuted crusade. In this crusade, 
they have not, through their own particular lines of action and 
limitations, scored much success. We fear that, excepting 
perhaps through one suggestion made last week by a depu- 
tation to the President of the Local Government Board, their 
general proposals regarding legislation will not prove very 
effective ; but, with Mr. John Burns, we do think that much 
more will be done by technical progress to gain the object 
in view. The economies of technical progress serve as very 
cogent arguments; and if the manufacturer can be shown 
how he can save money and obtain additional convenience 
by the adoption of gas heating and gas-engines and electric 
motors, and the householder how he can have greater con- 
venience and economy than now, there will come about gradu- 
ally, by such means, that purification of the atmosphere that 
the adherents to the smoke abatement movement are ever so 
desirous of seeing. This is one of those improvements in 
human conditions, with acknowledged sanitary and physical 
advantages, that cannot be effected by any revolutionary 
methods. It would be impracticable to apply to it a too 
drastic exercise of the arm of the law; and, while heartily 
sympathizing, Mr. Burns is of that way of thinking. 

The members of the deputation whom he so courteousiy 
received, and on whose side he ranked himself, though not 
decisively in respect of ways and means of arriving at the 
long-sought goal, have done much to bring the matter of air 
pollution and purification to the notice of the Government and 
of the public; and in this they have done well. They urged 
general legislation on the lines of that proposed in the 
London County Council Bill (which has just been under the 
consideration of a Commons Committee, and which has 
been unsuccessful in the matter of eliminating the qualify- 
ing word “ black” that appears before “‘ smoke” in present 
legislation), high and cumulative fines for default, inspection 
by competent men, and other things. But the suggestion 
of more immediate interest to us is the one in their memorial 
which reads: “ Believing that cheap gas will be a large 
“factor in the ultimate solution of the smoke question, 
“we trust that the Board, in dealing with the borrowing 
“powers asked for by gas undertakings, will absolutely 
“prohibit the pernicious practice of selling gas dear to 
“relieve the rates. This leads to wasteful expenditure, is 
“ unfair to large users of gas, and prevents the development 
“of this clean and civilized way of obtaining heat and 
“power.” Parliament has been working to that end (as 
witness the Salford Bill, the Oldham Act, and the Glasgow 
Bill) in this and last session; and the pointed reference to 





the subject by the deputation, will give strong support to the 
new parliamentary policy. Mr. Burns said frankly that he 
fully sympathized with this particular view of those who had 
sought his assistance; and his words show—if it was not 
plain to all before—which way the legislative wind has set 
in the matter of the curtailment of abused liberty. If local 
facts were within the knowledge of Mr. Burns, it must have 
been interesting to him to hear Mr. Councillor Smith, of 
Glasgow, denouncing the taking of gas profits for the relief 
of the rates, and then to have before him Mr. Alderman 
Fildes, of Manchester, in which city not only are gas profits 
taken, but reserves have to be broken into, to satiate the 
municipal mania for rate relief. The Alderman spoke of the 
staff of inspectors that is maintained in smoke begrimed 
and enveloped Manchester ; but he did not say why it is that 
Manchester does not render it largely uneconomical to use 
smoke-producing fuels by making it more economical to 
employ gaseous and therefore smokeless fuels. 

With practical foresight, Mr. Burns had been to the 
trouble of informing himself what part the Gaslight and 
Coke and South Metropolitan Gas Companies had taken 
in relieving the atmosphere of London of its miasmatic con- 
ditions; and he had learned that of gas-fires, gas-cookers, 
ring-burners, and hot-water heaters—not counting privately 
purchased ones—the two Companies (omitting the Commer- 
cial Company) had fixed no less than 1,300,000. Such a 
considerable displacement of solid fuel as this represents 
has assuredly worked substantial good for London; for the 
myriads of domestic chimneys must be as harmful as, if not 
more so than, the lesser number of factory chimneys, though 
individually the latter may be equal to several active members 
of the less (individually) prominent order. This inquiry on 
the part of the President no doubt gave strength to his view 
that more good in regard to smoke suppression may be anti- 
cipated from the progress of facilities for using gaseous fuel 
than from any general legislation. This being so, Parliament 
will be conferring public advantage by relieving the gas 
industry of repressive legislation, and by discountenancing, 
in the case of gas companies, the demands of electricity- 
competing local authorities that aim at, and can only have 
the effect of, deterring that progress which is admitted by 
thinking men to be to the benefit of the public. 








Some More Municipal Gas-Works Results. 

Since reference was last made in these columns, some few 
weeks ago, to the results which have attended the past financial 
year’s working of gas undertakings owned by local autherities, 
there has been a large call on the space in our news section for 
the setting forth of further statistics. The features which first 
claim attention vary according to the circumstances of different 
cases. But reports are, collectively and individually, of a satis- 
factory character; and it looks as though it will be long ere gas 
yields up the excellent position which it has so long held among 
the records of municipal trading departments. There is a balance 
at Bolton to carry to the profit and loss account of £49,788, com- 
pared with £50,398 the previous year; and out of a net balance 
of £24,243, the Committee have voted £20,000 in aid of the dis- 
trict rate. The gas made was 986 million cubic feet, against 
9703 millions in 1999. A net profit of £18,191 is reported from 
Coventry, compared with £2296; and the Engineer (Mr. Fletcher 
W. Stevenson) has been given a considerable increase in his 
salary. Of the profits, £4000 is to be paid over to the general 
district fund in aid of rates, £13,000 set aside towards meeting 
the loss of capital occasioned by the abandonment of the old 
works, and £430 applied to the payment of a bonus to workpeople 
in the department. The price of gas is also to be reduced 1d. per 
1000 cubic feet to ordinary consumers, and 2d. to prepayment 
meter users. Devonport has had one of its most profitable years 
as a municipal gas undertaking, with an increase of 44 per cent. in 
the sales of gas, and a net profit of £3474. Since 1903, the first 
year in which the Corporation had control of the undertaking, the 
unaccounted-for gas has decreased from 71 to 21 percent. The 
accounts of the Edinburgh and Leith Commissioners show a net 
balance of £30,774, and an increase in the quantity of gas sold of 
80 million cubic feet. Consequent, however, on a reduction in 
price, the revenue from gas is less by £2894 than the preceding 
year—a falling off which was about balanced by a greater return 
from residual products. The report and balance-sheet at Hebden 
Bridge are stated to be “very favourable indeed.” There is a 
bigger gross profit, partly owing to the lower cost of coal, and 
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partly to an increased make per ton, against which, however, had 
to be set a reduction in the price of gas. The gross profit at 
Leeds is £98,321, against £95,587 a year ago. The rates will 
benefit to the extent of £6000. There is a falling off in the sale of 
gas of 34 per cent.—attributable to depression in trade, larger 
use of incandescent burners, and also the extraordinarily bright 
winter. Naturally, the report is considered satisfactory by the 
Committee, seeing that there is a substantially larger gross profit, 
in spite of a falling off of 99 million cubic feet in the quantity 
of gas sold. At Lincoln, there is a gross profit of £14,235, com- 
pared with £12,996 for the preceding year. Of the net profit of 
£6300, a sum of £3000 is to go to the rates. The gas supplied 
was 8} million feet more than in the previous year, following 
an increase of 13} millions reported twelve months ago. This, 
again, isregarded as very satisfactory, considering the competition 
of the Electricity Committee. 


The new Committee of the Council of the County Borough 
of Stoke-on-Trent also regard the accounts of the Longton Gas- 
Works for the past financial year as being “ very satisfactory.” 
Certainly, there are two or three salient features about the results 
which cannot be looked upon as anything else than eminently 
satisfactory. In the first place, the make of gas per ton of coal— 
12,900 cubic feet, of an average illuminating power of 15°8 candles, 
tested with the No. 2 burner—constitutes a record; as also does 
the sale of 12,100 feet per ton. Then the figure for leakage (for 
a mining district) is small, at 4°59 per cent. The price of gas 
during the whole year was 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for lighting, 
and from 2s. 3d. to 1s. gd., according to quantity, for power. By 
the new Act federating the Pottery Towns into the united County 
Borough of Stoke-on-Trent, gas has to be sold at cost price; and 
the price at Longton has therefore been reduced to 2s. 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet. Under the old conditions, cottages have been supplied 
with slot meter and fittings at the rate of about 300 per annum ; 
and in this way, 2200 consumers have been added, and the in- 
stallations paid for out of revenue. A remarkable fact about 
the Longton gas undertaking is that there are about 5800 slot 
consumers and only 1637 ordinary meter users. The gas sold 
last year was 1'9 per cent. more than in the preceding twelve 
months. A sum of £5000 has been paid over to the borough 
fund in relief of the rates, compared with £3000 for the pre- 
vious year. The gross profit at Market Harborough remains 
about the same at £2700; a reduction made in the price of gas 
a year ago having adversely affected the revenue. Coal cost less, 
though the production of gas increased by nearly 2 million cubic 
feet; the make being 11,800 cubic feet per ton, against 11,567 
feet the twelve months before. 


Better trade has led to an increased consumption at Ossett ; 
but the growth has been checked by the more general use of incan- 
descent burners. A good feature of the accounts is the fact that, 
though the sale of gas last year was a record one, the make was 
not; there having been a great saving in unaccounted-for gas. 
There is a good showing, too, at Smethwick, where the consump- 
tion through prepayment meters has gone up 9'28 per cent. ; small 
ordinary consumers have taken 2°28 per cent. more; and there is 
an increase of 2 per cent. in the quantity supplied for public light- 
ing. On the other hand, a slight reduction is shown in the large 
consumers for lighting; but the quantity sold for power and 
manufacturing purposes is recovering. The total quantity sold 
shows an increase of 2 per cent. Public lighting supplied free 
of charge is valued at £4367; and £1000 was contributed to the 
cost of the new Council House. At Stafford, the unaccounted-for 
gas has reached the lowest figure in the history of the concern— 
1°07 per cent. The gross profit was £15,281, as compared with 
£14,754 preceding year. Under the profit-sharing arrangement, 
the clerks and workmen get a bonus of 9'25 per cent. on their 
wages; reductions are made in the charges for gas ; and a sum of 
£3500 goes in relief of the rates. Stourbridge gives £1880 to the 
rates; and a feature of the accounts is the reduction of leakage. 
Sales of gas show an increase of 7} million cubic feet; while the 
make has increased by less than 4 millions. This means a reduc- 
tion in the unaccounted-for gas of almost 2 per cent. on the 
amount made. Inseven years, at Teignmouth, there has been an 
increase of 75 per cent. in the output of gas; and reductions in 
price are the order of the day. The make of gas at Wolstanton 
was 12,255 cubic feet per ton. There is a sum of £4747 to go to 
the profit and loss account. 





The Report of the Chief Inspector of Alkali Works. 


The annual report of the Chief Inspector under the Alkali 
Works Regulation Act, 1906, was issued yesterday, and some 
extracts from it will be found elsewhere. It is the forty-sixth of 
the series, and deals with the proceedings during the past year 
of the Chief Inspector and his various colleagues who have the 
supervision of districts. It is satisfactory to find it recorded that, 
though 1857 works were under inspection, involving 5600 visits 
and the making of 6252 tests, no action had to be taken against 
the owners of registered works for infraction of any of the penal 
clauses of the Act; and testimony is borne to the readiness with 
which manufacturers meet the requirements of the Legislature. 
The report contains, as usual, statistics, furnished to the Chief 
Inspector, in regard to the production of ammonia from all 
sources in the United Kingdom last year. They show an increase 
in all cases but gas-works, the supply from which fell off to the 
extent of about 1000 tons. Coke-oven works, on the other hand, 
furnished upwards of 18,000 tons more. A large portion of the 
report is occupied with a continuation of the important series of 
studies in coal carbonizing, which have of late years occupied the 
Chief Inspector and his Assistant (Mr. S. E. Linder, B.Sc.); the 
interaction of methane and ammonia in the presence of carbon 
being investigated. Although the report bears the signature of 
Mr. R. Forbes Carpenter, he was unfortunately unable, owing to 
continued ill-health, to do more than supervise its preparation 
by Mr. Linder. He has now, as readers are aware, relinquished 
the position of Chief Inspector, which he had held since the re- 
tirement of Mr. A. E. Fletcher in 1895. These annual reports 
have always had a certain amount of interest for our readers; 
but it has increased immensely of late years, owing to the investi- 
gations bearing upon matters affecting the gas industry initiated 
by Mr. Carpenter, a fitting recognition of which was recently 
made by the Institution of Gas Engineers by his election as an 
honorary member. It may be hoped the new Chief Inspector, 
Mr. William S. Curphey, will have opportunities of continuing 
the work of his predecessor in the direction indicated. 


The Eight Hour Act Again. 


Once more, it seems, South Wales coal miners are between 
the—coal owners and the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 
The new wages agreement recently signed for that field, by one 
of its clauses, provided for overlapping shifts being worked when 
required by the owners—the first shift starting at 6 a.m., and 
finishing at 2 p.m.; and the second starting at 9 a.m., and finish- 
ing at 5 p.m., which gave eleven hours continuous winding, and 
also time for repairs to machinery, &c. So far so good; but the 
second shift men raised a problem by refusing to work later than 
2 p.m. on Saturdays, thus making their shift one of five hours, 
which the owners declined to regard as a day’s work. Hence 
the clause referred to was made to provide that on Saturdays 
the second shift should start and finish at the same time as the 
first shift. But inasmuch as an earlier start would be impossible 
under the present Act for the men who finished at 5 p.m. the 
preceding day—in view of the section which prohibits any miner 
from entering the pit for a second shift of eight hours within one 
period of twenty-four hours—it was understood that the miners 
and owners would co-operate in supporting an amending Bill, in 
order to get rid of the obstacle. The Board of Trade were ap- 
proached; and the President undertook, conditionally on the 
miners agreeing to the settlement, to introduce a measure to 
legalize the beginning of the working shift on Saturday within the 
twenty-four hours from the starting of work on Friday morning. 
In these circumstances, a conference of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain was held last week to consider the position and 
determine whether the Federation should oppose any amending 
Bill, assist in getting it passed, or remain inactive. The decision 
come to was absolutely against the introduction of any amending 
Bill; for the conference agreed that any such measure should 
be opposed. Seemingly, their attitude is that the double-shift 
system has worked well elsewhere, and so should do for the South 
Wales miners—instead of any overlapping shifts. But the South 
Wales workers have entered into an agreement which they are 
now unable to keep—for it would be futile to introduce the 
amending Bill under existing circumstances. What are they to 


do? Will the men agree to work till 5 p.m. on Saturdays; if 
not, will the employers reopen the whole question of the settle- 
ment, on the ground that this enforced breaking of the terms 
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of the agreement by the men justifies fresh consideration of the 
entire matter? Probably this trouble will be surmounted as 
previous ones have been in connection with the Eight Hour Act; 
but in the meantime it affords still one more object-lesson on the 
shortsightedness of the Government in passing such a measure. 
The continuous friction which has been in evidence since the Act 
came into being, is, however, nothing more than might reasonably 
have been expected as the result of State interference with such 
a highly organized industry as that of coal mining. 





The Nitrate of Soda Market. 


The first six months of the present year have proved an active 
period for the nitrate of soda market; the world’s consumption 
having amounted to 1,577,000 tons, compared with 1,273,000 
tons in the corresponding period of 1g09—or an increase of 24 per 
cent. Belgium took 20 per cent. more, France 16 per cent., and 
Germany 13 per cent. In the case of America, the increase is 
no less than 61 per cent., and Holland 51 per cent. The United 
Kingdom absorbed ro per cent. more than in the corresponding 
period. In their half-yearly report, with a copy of which we have 
been favoured, Messrs. W. Montgomery and Co. give statistics 
of the growth of the nitrate industry through the past thirty-five 
years. In 1876, in the United Kingdom and the Continent of 
Europe, the consumption was 270,000 tons. During the ten years 
to 1886, the increase was 33 per cent.; while in the following ten 
years, the growth was no less than 166 per cent. From 1896 to 
1906, the consumption went up 28 per cent.; and since the last- 
named year, an increase of 34 per cent. has been registered. In 
1831, the world’s consumption otf nitrate—all of which was ab- 
sorbed in the United Kingdom—was 100 tons. Up to 1876, 
Europe was practically the only consumer; but after this time, 
nitrate rapidly took a more prominent position in other places. 
For instance, in the United States, from 1882 to 1892 the increase 
in consumption was 66 per cent.; from 1892 to 1902, go per cent.; 
and from 1902 to date, 171 per cent. In “ other countries,” the 
increase in the period extending from 1896 to 1906 was 400 per 
cent.; and since the last-named year, an addition of 95 per cent. 
has been registered. Combination among producers has during 
the past six months received the usual amount of attention; but 
always with the same negative results. The consequence has 
been a period of low prices and, as already shown, large con- 
sumption. Prices during the half year have varied to the extent 
of about rod. per cwt. for prompt nitrate in Chili, and 1s. 1d. 
per cwt. for arrived cargoes. Early in January the quotation for 
arrived cargoes was 7s. 11d. to 8s. per cwt., cost and freight ; 
while the coming of June found the price of cargoes steady in the 
vicinity of 8s. 14d. to 8s. 33d. per cwt., cost and freight. 


The Financial Aspect of Municipal Trading. 


Reference was made last week to the Inaugural Address of 
the President of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Ac- 
countants, some of whose conclusions on the subject of municipal 
trading were briefly noted. This is a question which concerns 
officials of local governing bodies; and therefore it is not sur- 
prising to find that there was also a paper read by one of the 
members at the meeting, on “ Municipal Trading from the 
Financial Standpoint.”” The author was Mr. S. S. Dawson, the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Wallasey District 
Council, and Professor of Accounting at the Birmingham Uni- 
versity; and, assuming the advisability of municipal trading, he 
submitted that the requirements of sound finance in this connec- 
tion could be summarized somewhat as follows: (1) The capital 
invested in a municipal trading undertaking being raised by loans, 
the redemption of such debt, the provision for depreciation of 
assets, and the raising of reserve funds to provide for possible 
contingencies, should be arranged so as to adjust the position 
fairly as between present-day ratepayers and their successors. 
(2) The control of a municipal trading undertaking being in the 
hands of the representatives of the ratepayers, and ratepayers 
not being quite synonymous with consumers or users, the prices 
charged for the commodity, supply, or benefit (as the case may 
be), and the quality or extent thereof, should be such as will 
adjust the position fairly as between ratepayers and consumers 
or users in their respective capacities. They might, he thought, 
take it that, on the average at any rate, the period fixed for the 
redemption of a loan on a wasting asset was fairly commensurate 
with the life of the asset ; and that in the case of lasting assets, 





the period of loan redemption was necessarily less than the life 
Under these circumstances, as between present and future rate- 
payers, they were not called upon to do anything further out of 
revenue than keep the undertaking in good repair and working 
order, keep down the annual interest on the loan, and provide 
the periodical instalments necessary to redeem the debt within 
the stipulated period—* such instalments being equivalent to de- 
preciation in every sense of the term.” A sum for contingencies, 
it was admitted, was obviously necessary; but the amount of this 
must depend upon, and vary with, the circumstances of each 
particular case. 
Depreciation and Reserve. 

Mr. Dawson went on to argue that, under existing regulations 
affecting municipal finance, either adequate depreciation fund 
contributions or the statutory sinking fund contributions, which- 
ever be the greater, should be charged against revenue, in order 
to ascertain the true profit. There should, he contended, be a 
more careful consideration of circumstances affecting proposed 
loans than was afforded at present by either Parliament or the 
Government Departments. Local authorities should be given 
such a period within which the loans should be redeemed that it 
would involve such contributions to the sinking funds as might 
certainly be regarded as fully sufficient to protect the succeeding 
generation, “thus dismissing the discretionary question of depre- 
ciation from the province of each local authority, and bringing 
the voluntary provision of reserve funds within a comparatively 
small compass.” Referring to the report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Municipal Trading issued some years back, Mr. Dawson 
pointed out that one of the recommendations was that the pro- 
fessional auditors whose appointment was contemplated should 
be required to express an opinion upon the necessity of reserve 
funds, the sums set aside to meet depreciation and obsolescence 
of plant, in addition to the contributions to the statutory sinking 
funds, and the adequacy of such amounts. While hoping that 
some day the recommendations of the Select Committee with 
regard to audit would be carried into effect, he also expressed 
the wish that at the same time some statutory guidance would be 
afforded to auditors on this important point. It would, he con- 
cluded, be of little use instituting “a uniform system of audit” if 
one of the dominant factors of the financial position was to be 
left dependent upon the personal opinion of a single individual 
however able, who had neither statutory precepts nor a united 
profession to assist him. 














Thermal Conductivity of Fire-Clay—The thermal conductivity 
of fire-clay has been investigated by Messrs. J. K. Clement and 
W. L. Egy at the Engineering Experiment Station of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, to obtain information concerning the loss of heat 
through the walls of boiler furnaces. A resistance coil was in- 
serted in a fire-clay cylinder about 16 inches long and 4°8 inches 
diameter, provided with a hole about 1°4 inches diameter for the 
coil. Four small longitudinal holes were made for the insertion 
of thermocouples for measuring the temperature. The test cylin- 
der was then inserted in a larger fire-clay cylinder, in order to 
maintain higher temperatures in the former, and obtain a more 
uniform radiation from it. The ends were covered to prevent 
any lossof heat there. The electrical apparatus was arranged so 
that a current could be kept constant within a variation of o'1 
ampere for several hours. Twelve cylinders were tested, em- 
bracing three varieties of fire-clay. The conductivity ranged 
from 0°00221 to 0'00362, averaging 0°00267. 


Siphonic Action with Wells.—Siphonic action is the means by 
which water from 50 23-inch driven wells of the Woburn (Mass.) 
supply is conveyed to the pit from which it is pumped into the 
the distribution system. The wells are connected to the pump 
pit by a 14-inch cast-iron pipe, which extends downwards almost 
to the bottom. The high point in the line where air may collect 
is tapped by two 2}-inch pipes, which are connected to a closed 
tank at the pumping-station. Air is exhausted from this tank and 
the pipe-line by a small vacuum pump operated by a water-wheel 
using ordinary town pressure, and siphonic action occurs, filling 
the pipe and tank with water. The air-pump is put out of action 
by a float regulator in the tank as the water rises in it. Air which 
accumulates during the operation of the siphon enters the tank, 
and consequently lowers the water level in it. The float there- 
fore descends, and the air-pump is started automatically, exhaust- 
ing the accumulated air. With this device practically no atten- 
dance is necessary. The cost of conveying the water by this 
method is about 12c. per day, according to the last annual report 
of Mr. W. H. Conway, the Commissioner of Water and Water 
Supply. It is said that the vacuum pump requires about 10,000 
gallons of water daily, and that this is sufficient to draw from 1 to 
1} million gallons from the wells, if the ground water stands suffi- 
ciently above the level in the pump well, 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 65.) 
Tue Stock Exchange has not had an entirely happy week. First, 
there was discontent at the persistent and intolerable stagna- 
tion of business; and next, the collapse of the American Rail- 
way Market under the Government thunderbolt launched against 
traffic rates. This engine assumed a less menacing aspect before 
the close; but it had already upset things a good deal. The 
opening day was dull and languid, and movements were mostly 
for the worse. Gilt-edged securities were weaker, and Consols 
fell 3; but Home Rails were fairly firm. The tendency on 
Tuesday was quite as bad. Consols were unchanged, but Rails 
were weaker; the Foreign Market was heavy, and Americans 
shaky. Wednesday was not so gloomy, and one or two spots 
brightened up. Consols advanced }, Railways hardened, and 
even Americans were not quite so bad. Thursday was the worst 
of the week. The rout of American Rails caused much agita- 
tion; and its evil influence imparted great uneasiness elsewhere. 
Consols fell 3, and Home Rails gave way, while most of the rest 
were worse. But on Friday calmer views prevailed, and a feel- 
ing of relief was promoted by some recovery in Americans; so 
that prices looked up a bit. The improved feeling lasted through 
Saturday ; but Consols were put down on the announcement of a 
£4,000,000 Irish loan at what looked a cheap price. Inthe Money 
Market, there was a strong demand for the Stock Exchange 
settlement and for the half-year’s end that kept rates up; but 
discount terms were easier. Business in the Gas Market was on 
a fair average scale; and the general tendency was good. There 
were not many changes in quotations excepting those caused by 
ex div. adjustments. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the ordinary 
was only moderately busy, but firm as a rock—all transactions 
being within the limits of 1042 and 1042. In the secured issues, 
the maximum realized go, the preference 1044 and 105}, and the 
debenture 82 cum div. and 80$ and 81} ex div. South Metro- 
politan was very quiet and firm, marking from 121 to 122. In 
Commercials, there were dealings in the 4 per cent. at from 1073 
to 109, and one in the 33 per cent. at 103}. The debenture 
fetched 80 and 81} ex div. Among Suburban and Provincial, 
Alliance and Dublin changed hands at 813 (a fall of 1), Brent- 
ford old at 2532, ditto new at 1894, British at 44} and 443, 
and South Suburban at 122. On the local Exchange, Chester 
was done at 109}, and Liverpool “A” at 220. In the Continen- 
tal companies, Imperial was steady at from 178} to 179}, ditto 
debenture realized 944 and 953, and Tuscan 9;5; and 92. Among 
the undertakings of the remoter world, Bombay was dealt in at 
6,5, Cape Town mortgage at 493, Hong Kong at 17,5; and 173, 
Primitiva at from 7,5, to 74, ditto preference at from 5} to 5;%;, 
ditto debenture at from 97} to 983, and San Pauloat 15% and 153. 








ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


The Indirect Financial Disadvantages—Poor Commercial Abilities of 
Municipal Electrical Engineers—Municipal Combination for 
Securing Electrical Powers—As Others See Us, and We Them. 


In several towns in which the electric supply is run by munici- 
palities, the ratepayers have learned to their cost that such pos- 
session and management have their disadvantages. Rates in aid 
and heavier bills for public lighting have largely accompanied 
this form of municipal speculation. But there are other ways in 
which the ratepayers have suffered injury, which perhaps are not 
so obvious, but are nevertheless existent. It is one of the illogical 
claims of municipal adventurers that, although municipal owner- 
ship of the electric supply has caused direct burdens to fall upon 
the ratepayers, there have to be set against this the reductions in 
the price of gas that competition has forced. Such claims sliding- 
scale gas companies can afford to treat good-humouredly, knowing 
full well that, without any electrical competition, the incentive to 
reduce prices is quite sufficient ; seeing that, only by reduction of 
price, can increased dividends be paid to the shareholders. And 
it isa well-recognized fact that the lower the price of gas, the greater, 
under normal conditions, is the tendency to increased consump- 
tion ; and the greater the output, the lower the productive and dis- 
tributing costs, per unit of gas sold, under circumstances ruling 
at the time. Moreover, the whole development of the process of 
gas manufacture has been to bring about productive economy, 
resulting in lower charges to consumers. That there are companies 
who are in a position now to sell, because they produce, from 
1000 to 2000 cubic feet of gas more per ton of coal carbonized 
than they did formerly, is not by any means due to electrical 
competition. But this increased production means an ability to 
sell at a lower cost than would be the case if the development in 
manufacturing economy had not taken place. If there had not 
been rate-aided competition, and withdrawal of the public lighting 
from the gas company (causing a smaller demand for gas than 
would otherwise have been the case), and if there had not been 
heavier payments through the rates in support of the municipal 
electricity concern, gas could have been, and would have been 
by sliding-scale gas companies, supplied at a still lower price than 
the present. That would have been a decided gain to the com- 
munity. Both it and the costs inflicted upon the ratepayers by 
the electricity concern are, however, losses to the community. 








Besides, seeing that gas making and distribution employ more 
labour proportionately than electricity, the extent to which elec- 
tricity has prevented the development of gas supply has been 
derogatory to the wage-earning power of the working classes. 
These considerations clearly show that municipal speculation in 
electricity supply has had its indirect, as well as its direct, finan- 
cial disadvantages. 

The contributor of Electrical Notes in “‘ The Times Engineering 
Supplement” does not think much of the commercial abilities of 
the part of the electrical profession in municipal service ; and his 
remarks on the subject draw from the background of our memory 
criticism that has been passed here on the financial failure of 
their work and endeavours. But if the charge is true as to the 
mediocre character of the commercial abilities of these profes- 
sionals, it is not from want of much talking and writing; and 
some of it has been rather bizarre in character, as has often been 
disclosed in the ‘‘ Memoranda.” Only last week we were point- 
ing to some examples of grotesque thought on commercial sub- 
jects, extracted from certain papers read before the Incorporated 
Municipal Electrical Association at Glasgow. And it seems that 
the same papers have provoked “ The Times” writer to speak his 
mind. He alludes especially to the paper by Mr. A. C. Cramb, 
of Croydon, on “ Commercial Advancement of Electric Supply; ” 
and he hits hard when he says that there is a good deal of vague 
generality about Mr. Cramb’s remarks on the subject, and that, 
as usual, it is easier to discuss the diagnosis than the treatment. 
It may seem daring to indict a whole electrical profession ; but 
the writer in our contemporary asks, What use is there in dis- 
guising the fact that the members of the Municipal Electrical 
Association, in conference assembled, represent a body of 
men who have not succeeded in the vigorous commercial ex- 
ploitation of electric supply, and have not succeeded for the 
best of all reasons—viz., that they do not pbdssess the right 
qualifications? As station engineers, they have acquitted them- 
selves ably; but, says their critic, they are not tradesmen, nor 
are they really fitted even to discuss among themselves the arts 
of the pushing tradesmen, as they may or may not be applied to 
electric supply. 

The easy contempt of this engineering writer for the commer- 
cial abilities of municipal station engineers, makes his criticism, 
however true it may be, read a little caustic, though he goes 
on to show that the blame cannot be entirely put upon the backs 
of these much harassed officials. He tells his readers that the 
strength of gas competition mainly arises from the money power 
of the gas industry; we claim also that it arises from practical 
commercial ability. He fails also to perceive how at the moment 
electric supply can get on level terms with the gas industry in 
regard, for example, to the cheap hiring of apparatus. The fact 
of the matter is that the electricity industry is handicapped in 
not having as cheap and efficient apparatus as the gas industry ; 
and the very nature of all that is required to produce useful 
effects from electric energy debars equality in simplicity and in 
low cost. And as to efficiency—well, that is a subject which we 
can afford to let pass. The criticism of the contributor to “ The 
Times” stands in strange contrast to the fantastic statements 
(noticed last week) of the Electrical Engineer of Newport (Mon.), 
as to the gas industry being effete and moribund. Mr. Collings 
Bishop, the gentleman in question, is probably at home again 
sitting in his office armchair, simply watching, now that gas com- 
petition is practically dead, the wave of business rolling into his 
department. Why worry about commercial ability on the part 
of the station engineer, or about the employment of sales and 
advertising managers? Commercial ability, and sales and ad- 
vertising managers, are not required for merely opening ledger 
accounts with consumers all too willing to light, heat, and cook 
by means electrical. There is clearly something for our electrical 
friends to do in adjusting the statements of Mr. Bishop and the 
Engineering Correspondent of “The Times.” 

According to municipal dictum, it is decidedly wrong of certain 
gas companies to enter into any combination to secure the “ Met- 
ropolitan” No. 2 burner as astandard for testing purposes. Com- 
bination of the kind, municipally regarded, is against parliamentary 
usage, and is a means of procuring legislative powers that are 
inimical to the interests of the public collectively and individually. 
It is, in short, an evil creation of ingenious gas companies that 
deserves to be trodden under foot, and be put an end to once and 
for all. The authorities who rule parliamentary procedure do not 
share these views. They are not convinced that it is any part of 
the duty of the Legislature to place any obstacle in the way of 
legislative economy. But municipal belief in its own great virtues, 
and disbelief in the commonsense views on this subject of the 
Legislature, led to the matter being put to the test the other day 
with ill-success, on the second reading of the Standard Burner 
Bills. Before this took place, the members of the Municipal Elec- 
trical Association, in conference in Glasgow, were considering 
whether some special concerted effort should not be made to 
extend, to all municipal undertakings identified with the Asso- 
ciation, the power of supplying wiring, fittings, &c. After some 
discussion, a resolution was passed to the effect that subscriptions 
be invited from all municipalities, whether members of the Asso- 
ciation or not, towards a fund in support of a Bill which would 
extend wiring powers to all municipalities. There are a good 
many people (electrical contractors among the number) who are 
opposed to any extension of municipal trading powers, and to any 
municipal competition with private local traders. Such a jointly 


promoted Bill for wiring and fittings powers would be opposed to 
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certain public and individual interests. And therefore, it would 
be interesting to hear from Liverpool and the other municipal 
authorities who were agitating over the combination of gas com- 
panies in connection with the Standard Burner Bills what they 
think of this municipal proposition for promoting legislation. 

In the “ Memoranda” for June 21, there appeared a few com- 
ments on an article, with a particularly historic flavour about it, 
on “Street Lighting: Electricity v. Gas,” published by the 
“ Electrical Review.” We showed how completely, in this ques- 
tion of competition, our contemporary—whether deliberately or 
unwittingly—was living in the past. Either way, there is no ex- 
cuse for not being up-to-date in the advances of gas lighting. 
However, our contemporary has not, up to the present, seen fit to 
reply to any of the points raised in the comments. Subsequent 
to the penning of these, another article on the subject appeared, 
which need not be noticed save one paragraph. In this we are 
told: “ The gas interests are fighting hard in their last ditch; and 
the instances we refer to in the present article show how neces- 
sary it is for all engaged in the electricity supply industry to adopt 
the most active publicity methods in order to counteract their 
wiles.” The “ Electrical Review” is, it is patent, suffering from 
the same form of hyperbolism as Mr. Collings Bishop. ‘ The gas 
interests are fighting hard in their last ditch ;” and yet the elec- 
tricity supply industry must “adopt the most active publicity 
methods in order to counteract their wiles.” What a blood- 
thirsty old “ Electrical Review” this is that advises such active 
measures against men struggling for existence in the last ditch. 
But talking of “ wiles,” those of the gas interests are nothing 
compared with those of the electrical interests in trying to make 
the public believe that certain things are different from what 
they actually are; and it behoves the gas interests to see that this 
sort of thing is met by “ most active publicity methods.” 

For example, looking through “ The Times,” “ Daily Telegraph,” 
and other papers on Wednesday, we see a column advertisement 
article headed “ The Lighting Problem—Gas v. Electricity—A 
Comparison of Cost—Important Tests.” There is not, however, 
a single comparison of cost between gas and electricity in the 
article. Is it honest, or is it gross deception, to adopt a heading 
such as that quoted under the circumstances? The only state- 
ment—the only dogmatic assertion we can find referring to gas in 
the article is that, “with the advent of metallic lamps, it is now 
page to ‘ burn’ electricity than gas.” But the article goes on 
to allude to comparisons between electric carbon filament and 
metallic filament lamps—not between gas and metallic filaments. 
And if the authors of the article, who appear to be the makers 
of the “ British Metalite” lamp, are speaking truthfully, there has 
been a good deal of hoodwinking of the public going on over the 
metallic filament lamp business; for of the metallic filament lamps 
tested, there was only one—and that the “ Metalite ’—that did not 
grow quickly dimmer with use, with concurrently an increase in 
electricity consumption. Now this does not speak well for the 
claims and statements freely advertised by the electrical people. 
But we notice that these particular advertisers, so as to make 
the hours of use look long on an expenditure of 1d. for electricity, 
merely take a 10-candle power lamp, and electricity at the rare 
low price of 3d. per unit. Some of the lamps only ran for sixteen 
hours for 1d.; others for twenty-six; but one—oh! the glory of 
it!—ran for thirty-two hours. Needless to say, that was the 
“Metalite” lamp. This only represents 1 watt per candle power ! 
Well now with gas at 2s. 6d., 33 cubic feet can be purchased for 
1d.; and this will run an inverted lamp, giving 20-25 candles, for 
33 hours. So that on the 10-candle basis, the pennyworth of 
gas would represent at least 66 hours’ similar illumination for 1d. 
“The most active publicity methods ” are required to counteract 
such “ wiles,” 

Next day another column advertisement article appeared, in 
which were a few very strange and somewhat contradictory state- 
ments. Consider this: “The cost of ‘burning’ electricity has 
been so much reduced through metallic lamps that a great many 
people find that it is now cheaper to use it for lighting than gas.” 
And this: “ With a great many people, the question of economy 
has to be primarily considered, and, for that reason alone, they have 
continued to use gas.” What we gather from this is that modern 
incandescent gas lighting is more economical than electric light- 
ing, even with the “ Metalite” lamp; and that economy is what 
most people have to primarily consider. Yet there are certain 
people who, for some inscrutable reason, or reasons, find it is 
cheaper to use electric lighting. We would venture to suggest 
as possible reasons antiquated burners, and a barbarous waste 
of gas. Then we get a whole page advertisement in the “ Daily 
Mail” booming “ the wonderful Watkin switch,” whereby electric 
lamps can be varied between “ full on,” “ dim,” and “off.” Some 
of them are dim enough without the Watkin switch. But that is 
not the point. It is that by the use of the invention and by those 
who can afford from 17s. 6d. to 35s. per switch, “ the full benefit of 
metallic filament lamps can be had, and the cost further reduced ; 
thereby rendering gas an antiquated and expensive means of 
lighting, heating, &c.” ‘The most active publicity methods” are 
needed, “in order to counteract the wiles” of these electrical 
people. The “ Electrical Review” is thanked for the hint. 








The Accession of the King, who as Prince of Wales presided 
over the Royal Society of Arts after King Edward came to the 
Throne, and subsequently became a patron of the Society, caused 
& vacancy in the presidency, which has been filled by the election 
of Lord Alverstone, the Lord Chief Justice of England. 





PERSONAL. 





Mr. R. HEsSKETH Jones has resigned the chairmanship of the 
Oriental Gas Company, Limited, and Mr. H. D. ELtis, the 
Deputy-Chairman, succeeds him in the position. Mr. Hesketh 
Jones was elected Chairman in November, 1900, on the death of 
Mr. John Blacket Gill, who was also Chairman of the European 
and Commercial Gas Companies. 


At the last meeting of the Co-Partnership Committee of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, Mr. Charles Carpenter, the 
Chairman of the Company, who presided, offered, on behalf of 
the Committee, a cordial welcome back to Mr. JosEPH TysoE, 
the Engineer-in-Charge of the East Greenwich Station, from his 
sojourn abroad, and said all were glad to learn that his enforced 
absence of some months had resulted in his regaining good health 
once more. Mr. Tysoe, it may be remembered, acting under 
medical advice, left England for Egypt early in February last 
to shake off some troublesome symptoms which had presented 
themselves. 


A pleasing ceremony took place last Wednesday morning, when 
Mr. JoHN FazakERLEY was made the recipient of a fumed oak 
secrétaire, suitably inscribed, as a token of esteem from the officials 
and workmen of the Whitwood Chemical Company, Limited, of 
Normanton, on severing his official connection with the Company 
after twenty years’ service. The meeting was presided over by 
Mr. W. Ackroyd Bower, the Engineer and General Manager, who 
expressed his regret at losing the services of Mr. Fazakerley, but 
at the same time congratulated him upon his new appointment 
as Gas and Water Engineer and Manager to the Goole Urban 
District Council, and wished him every success. He then called 
upon the Secretary (Mr. W. Bourne), as being the oldest official 
of the Company, to make the presentation. In doing so, Mr. 
Bourne fully endorsed the remarks made by the Chairman. Mr. 
Fazakerley, in accepting the present, spoke of the uniform kindness 
he had received during the whole of the time he had been con- 
nected with the Company. Mrs. Fazakerley was presented with 
a silver flower-vase. 


Mr. A. Morton FyrFe, who is leaving Dundee in the course 
of the next few days, to become Gas Engineer and Manager at 
Nelson, was the guest at a complimentary dinner in the Royal 
Hotel last Tuesday. The company, which was very represen- 
tative, numbered about fifty, and was presided over by Mr. 
Alexander Yuill, the Engineer of the Dundee Gas-Works. The 
toast of “Our Guest” was submitted by the Chairman. Mr. 
Fyffe, he said, was atrue Dundonian. He served his apprentice- 
ship as an engineer in the Burgh Engineer’s office, and for seven 
years had been connected with the Gas Department. He had 
done splendid work at the gas-works in connection with the re- 
construction scheme ; and he (Mr. Yuill) had a high appreciation 
of his ability, not only as an engineer, but for the inventive genius 
he brought to bear on all problems or work that required con- 
centration of thought and professional ability. The Chairman, 
in closing, said they all hoped he would have much health and 
happiness in his new sphere in Lancashire. Mr. Fyffe, in his 
reply, said he was proud of the fact that he was a native of 
Dundee ; and it was a great joy to him, on leaving it, that he took 
with him the good wishes and kindly thoughts of many of his 
friends. Returning thanks to Mr. Yuill for all he had done for 
him, he said that gentleman had taught him engineering and 
humanity ; and he confessed that it was on the shoulders of Mr. 
Yuill’s success that he had attained to the position he now occu- 
pied. He would look back upon the night as a beacon, lighted 
to have him remember that the eyes of his friends were on him, 
that they expected well of him, that he would do his level-best, 
and that he would go “ dead-straight.” He meant to try. Mr. 
Fyffe has been made the recipient of several parting gifts from 
the employees at the gas-works and friends; these including a 
silver-fitted dressing-case, and a leather suit-case. 





NOTES FROM WESTMINSTER. 


The Standard Burner Bills. 


Tue Standard Burner Bills entered upon their final stage yester- 
day; so that we shall soon know their fate. They have been 
included in Group F, and were first down to come before the 
Committee on Thursday of last week. But some Local Govern- 
ment Board Provisional Orders Bills had precedence, and so the 
date was altered to yesterday. It is noticed that the Wolver- 
hampton Corporation have withdrawn their petition against the 
No. 3 Bill ; but nevertheless the representatives of the Gas Com- 
pany were present yesterday. 

Over the Committee who are considering the Bills, Sir Henry 
Kimber is presiding; but yesterday morning one conscientious 
member—Mr. H. C. Mallaby-Deeley, the Member for Harrow— 
retired, owing to the fact that he is a shareholder in the Gas Com- 
pany operating in his constituency, and that Company is interested 
in the present Bills. The promoters and the opponents have the 
same representation—legal and expert—as when the Bills were 
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before the Upper House; but in regard to the Bills themselves 
it has been decided to leave the Liverpool Gas Company out 
of No. 1 Bill, and give them the honour of a separate Bill, seeing 
that high-candle power gas invests their case with a special 
condition, which is thought by the opponents to require special 
discussion. But the principle of an unconditional change of test- 
burner (which has been settled by numerous precedents) is being 
fought all over again on the three Bills. It is a wearisome busi- 
ness this repeated tramping over the same ground. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, K.C., opened for the Bill yesterday morning; and the 
first witness was Mr. Charles Carpenter. His cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. Ram, K.C., was the feature of the afternoon; 
and Mr. Ram found that he had rather a tough nut to crack. 
On all his main points there was an answer. With the merry 
assurance of a lawyer who thinks he has cornered his witness, 
the learned Counsel got Mr. Carpenter on to the question of the 
availability to gas consumers of the “ Metropolitan ” No. 2 burner 
from the cost point of view; and Mr. Carpenter produced a 
letter from a Birmingham firm, offering to make 10,000 burners 
at 102s. per gross net, or about od. each, to which would have to 
be added 2d. or 3d. apiece, in the first instance, for the dies, and 
something for the retailers’ profit. If there were a demand for 
the burner (which there would not be in view of the incandescent 
burner), and 100,000 were ordered, the price would be still lower. 
Then Mr. Ram essayed to draw from Mr. Carpenter that the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company made a concession in price on 
having the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner applied to them. That 
is acommon mistake. And again learned Counsel learned—no 
doubt much to his disgust—that the concession applied to the 
reduction of the illuminating standard from 16 to 14 candles, and 
that the change from the No. 1 to the No. 2 burner did not take 
place until some four years later. Only in the case of the Brigh- 
ton Bill, has there been any direct reduction of standard price 
owing to the change of standard burner, and then the Committee 
said the reduction was “mainly” due to that change, so that 
other considerations applied. Any other reduction of standard 
“sage in consequence of the adoption of the new burner has been 

y arrangement between the parties. Professor Vivian B. Lewes 
goes into the chair this morning. 


Not satisfied with what they obtained in 
ne tte “the House of Commons, the Brighton and 
* Hove Corporations have appeared in op- 
position to the Brighton and Hove Gas Bill before the Duke of 
Bedford’s Committee, wasting (as was expected) time and money, 
and getting nothing. The result sizes-up very fittingly the 
character of their action—more especially that of the Brighton 
Corporation. It will be remembered that, among other things, 
the Company sought a capital redemption fund; and, as the 
measure left the Commons, and as it stands now, there is provi- 
sion for a fund totalling to £57,000, whereby, by appropriations 
not exceeding £1800 each half year from revenue, capital to that 
amount is to be wiped out. Then the power ceases. The un- 
productive capital represents the abandoned Black Rock and 
Hove gas and residuals manufacturing plant. The Corporations 
were in a sort of quandary over the matter. They could not 
deny that the wiping out of unproductive capital is a finan- 
cially sound and economic procedure; but the Brighton, Cor- 
poration had the boldness to contend that such liquidation of 
dead-capital would be of no advantage to the consumers. It 
is distinctly to their disadvantage to perpetually pay dividends 
on unproductive capital. But what the Brighton Corporation 
seemed desirous of doing was to shift the responsibility of 
clearing off this capital to the successors of the present generation 
of consumers, and to let the present generation enjoy the reduc- 
tions in price that would come to them from the money that would 
otherwise be employed to discharge the unfertile capital. But 
to the present consumers, as time advances, redemption of that 
capital must be more advantageous than continuing its existence. 
The Brighton Corporation seemed to have some floating notion 
that the proprietors would benefit more from the carrying out of 
the proposition than the consumers; but in what way their ideas 
were the most hazy. No doubt the Corporation had an eye to 
the Company being assisted, through the operation of the fund, 
to even a somewhat better competitive position than now; and this 
naturally, as electricity suppliers, they do not want. The Hove 
Corporation, in their wisdom, agreed it was prudent that dead- 
capital should be redeemed ; but—and there’s the rub—in their 
judgment the shareholders should provide the money for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Charles Carpenter put the position tersely from the 
shareholders’ standpoint, when he said it would be unfair to com- 
pel them to provide the capital twice over; and the Committee 
thought so to, for they declined to touch the redemption clause. 


The County Council succeeded in getting 
modified the general law regarding the 
three days’ notice of the breaking-up of 
streets for pipe and other work. They 
unreasonably asked for a month’s notice; and the Committee 
gave them a fortnight. But this only applies to 5 miles of roads, 
out of a total of 192 miles in the Brighton Company’s area. At 
the same time, the fortnight is too long for general practical appli- 
cation. Another point of interest is that the agreement between 
the Brighton Corporation and the Gas Company provides for the 
supply of 4 cubic feet of gas per hour to each street lamp. The 
Corporation wanted to get parliamentary authorization for the 
revision of the terms, and the use of only 3 cubic feet per hour. 


Road Openings and 
Public Lamp 
Consumption. 





But the street-lamp burners are all arranged for a consumption of 
4 cubic feet ; and the Company strongly objected to any reduction 
of consumption that would produce a flame that would not properly 
fillthe mantles, and so bring the public gas lighting into unfavour- 
able contrast with the Corporation electricity supply. The Com- 
mittee were against the Corporation in the matter; and so, as we 
last week predicted was likely to be the case, this second appear- 
ance in Parliament on their part has been fruitless and wasteful. 
The witnesses called in support of the Bill were Mr. A. M. Paddon 
(Chairman of the Company), Mr. E. L. Burton (the Secretary), 
Mr. Joseph Cash (Engineer), Mr. E. Herbert Stevenson, and Mr. 
Charles Carpenter. 


Glasgow Gas Charges 
and Discounts. 


The Glasgow Corporation deserve their 
Gas Consolidation Bill; for they have 
accepted unreservedly the policy of no 
rate aid from profits, and in respect of other matters have thrown 
themselves largely upon the judgment of Parliament. The past 
week has seen a rare fight over the Bill before the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s Committee. It lasted the whole parliamentary week; and 
throughout the Corporation of Glasgow were largely in the posi- 
tion of interested spectators watching the struggles for advantage 
of one kind or another among those who were arrayed only nomi- 
nally as opponents of the measure—moving merely to act upon 
the defensive when the interests of the city proper and of the gas 
undertaking and the consumers were in any way menaced, and 
carrying the fight a little further on one or two special points. 
Big and litttle interests were assembled there seeking the benevo- 
lent consideration of their Lordships from their special point of 
view; and, consequently, there was one of the largest shows of 
Parliamentary Counsel that has been seen in one room at one 
time for many a day. On the main questions, the Corporation 
were content with the Bill as amended in the Commons, and as 
it came before their Lordships, with, if agreeable to the latter, 
a few minor modifications. But at the same time they were not 
averse, if the opponents succeeded in proving to the Committee 
the wisdom of so doing, to having re-established some of the pro- 
visions contained in the original Bill, before the Commons Com- 
mittee defaced it—in certain respects for the better. There were 
opponents who wanted changes; and there were “ opponents” 
who wanted the Bill to pass just as it came before their Lordships. 
This was an extremely interesting state of things, and not one 
that is often found in the Committee rooms. The preamble of 
the Bill was not opposed; and virtually the Committee were 
merely, on several points, arbitrators between those who were 
seeking concessions. The main issue of the wordy warfare of 
the week is that the Committee have expressly confirmed the de- 
cision of the Lower House that no profits are to be taken in aid 
of the rates. But in certain other respects, the Gas Department 
have obtained a little relaxation in the terms that were put upon 
it in the Lower House. 

In addition to the prohibition as to profits being transferred in 
aid of rates, the Commons Committee provided for equality of 
price, or flat-rates, throughout the area of supply (other than ina 
district known as the supplementary supply district), for various 
purposes; and in the supplementary area, they allowed a higher 
price by a maximum of 50 per cent. than is charged for the various 
purposes inthe city area. A level discount of only 5 per cent. was 
granted for prompt payment for any class of business. Trading 
in water-tight compartments of this kind is not good for the 
traders. The Corporation and the Gas Department realized 
this; and therefore there was a friendly feeling towards those 
opposing manufacturers and traders who come along asking 
that there should be discounts allowed according to the class and 
volume of business. Over this matter, and over the attempt 
of the authorities in the supplementary district to get reduced 
the 50 per cent. maximum difference, the bulk of the evidence 
roamed. The supplementary district did not succeed in securing 
the favourable consideration of the Committee; and the 50 per 
cent. remains. All the well-worn and commonsense arguments 
favourable to a free hand, under like circumstances, in dealing 
with large consumers of gas—liberty wanted never so much 
as to-day—were placed before their Lordships, who showed a 
commercial appreciation of the matter by opening the door to 
differential prices in this manner: The price to be charged by 
meter is to be at all times charged equally, under like circum- 
stances, to all consumers within the city supply district ; the Cor- 
poration may supply gas for heating, cooking, motive power, 
warming, ventilating, for the various requirements of trade, 
&c., provided that the rate charged for the gas supplied is the 
same under like circumstances to all persons. The 1oand 15 per 
cent. discounts clause respectively for prompt payment and large 
consumption is inserted. The Committee have also allowed the 
creation of a reserve fund by accumulations of annual sums not 
exceeding 4 per cent. on the amount of the outstanding borrowed 
money until the fund is equal to ro per cent. of the money outstand- 
ing, when any subsequent excess will be carried to revenue. In 
addition to the Convener of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Commit- 
tee (Mr. M. W. Montgomery), the witnesses included Mr. Alex. 
Wilson, Mr. Corbet Woodall, Mr.W. Doig Gibb, Mr.W. R. Herring, 
Mr. H. E. Jones, and Mr. E. H. Stevenson. And all these were 


favourable to the Gas Department being given more business lati- 
tude than was possessed as the Bill left the House of Commons. 
With their Lordships’ decision, Mr. Wilson mentioned to our 
representative yesterday, the Glasgow Corporation are thoroughly 
well pleased. They did not care so much about the surplus 
profits as about the freedom in price. 
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GAS ENGINEERING AND SUPPLY EXAMINATIONS. 


A Further List of Successful Students. 
In response to the invitation extended in our editorial columns 
last week to successful candidates in the last Gas Engineering and 
Supply Examinations to send in their names, we have received the 
following, in addition to those given on pp. 776 and 934. 


GAS ENGINEERING. 
Honours Grade, First Class. 


Atley, W. Walker . Whitwood Chemical Works. 


maren, A.B. . 6 Plymouth, 

Carmichael, Thomas . Barrhead. 

Coombs, Harold A. Cheltenham, 

Jones, Harold . Stourbridge. 

Myers, Ernest . Chesterfield. 

eee. A ss. 6 Whitwood Chemical Works. 
Williams, Samuel J. D. . Stourbridge. 


Honours Grade, Second Class. 
Bartlett, Oliver J. . Bromley-by-Bow. 


Milien, R. . Whitwood Chemical Works, 
Ordinary Grade, First Class. 
Priest, F. . ae South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Ordinary Grade, Second Class. 
Henn, Karl . Dudley. 
GAS SUPPLY. 
Honours Grade, First Class. 
Briggs, F.C. . . . . » Bromley-by-Bow. 
Twist, George Doncaster, 
Honours Grade, Second Class. 
Bullen, A.E. . , Plymouth. 
Chandler, S B. South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Helden, R. E. South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Highmore, J. G. South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Noon, E.H.. 


Rinse as South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Williams, Samuel J. D. . Stourbridge. 


Ordinary Grade, First Class. 
Bridgeland, A. H. . South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


Forbes, FE. . . Glasgow. 
Kay, Archibald . Glasgow. 
Reed, W.B. . . South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Sinclair, Robert E. Glasgow. 
Ordinary Grade, Second Class. 
Aitken, Moses N. . Glasgow. 
Bradford, — . . South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
CORGIN Ei. s « « South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Cooper, John A. R. Fraserburgh. 
Dolan, William . Glasgow. 
Henn, Karl Dudley, 
Seyssert,— . . South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Steele, William . Glasgow. 
Strathearn, James . Glasgow. 
White, James . Glasgow. 
Wilson, Thomas J. Glasgow. 











Next Year’s City and Guilds Examinations. 

We have received from the Superintendent of the Department 
of Technology of the City and Guilds of London Institute (Sir 
Philip Magnus, M.P.) the programme for the ensuing session, 
containing the regulations for the examination of candidates in 
technological subjects. As usual, examinations will be held in 
the two subjects of “ Gas Engineering” and “ Gas Supply ;” and 
intending candidates will find on pp. 49-54 an indication of the 
nature of the questions which will be set by the Examiners 
(Mr. Thomas Glover and Mr. J. H. Brearley) in the Honours and 
Ordinary Grades, and a list of the books they are recommended 
to consult. The examinations will be held on the 29th of April 
and the 6th of May next. The first prize in the Honours Grade 
is £3, given by the Goldsmiths’ Company, and the Institute’s 
silver medal ; the first and second prizes in the Ordinary Grade 
being £2 and £1 10s. given by the Company (in each case 
accompanied by the Institute’s bronze medal); and the third a 
bronze medal. The examinations in “Coal-Tar Distillation and 
Coal-Tar Products ” will be held on the 4th of May ; the Examiner 
being Dr. J. C. Cain. The new syllabus is under revision, and 
will be issued separately. It will be divided into two distinct 
sections, dealing respectively with tar distillation and immediate 
products, and coal-tar colouring matters. The programme, pub- 
lished by Mr. John Murray, Albemarle Street, costs gd. net. 


Some changes in the staff of the Chemical and Gas-Testing 
Department of the London County Council, consequent on the 
retirement of Mr. W. J. Livingston, a chemical assistant who also 
acted as chief clerk in the department, have now been sanctioned. 
It was decided, on the recommendation of the Establishment 
Committee, to promote Mr. E. R. Andrews, a chemical assistant 
of the first class, to be senior assistant; to appoint Mr. W. E. F. 
Powney, a second-class assistant, to fill the vacancy thus created ; 
and to bring up into the second class one of the assistants of the 
minor establishment, as from the ist inst. These changes will 
effect a saving of £271 in the current financial year, and an ulti- 
mate annual saving of £146. 











ALKALI WORKS CHIEF INSPECTOR’S REPORT. 





Tue Forty-Sixth Annual Report of the Chief Inspector under the 
Alkali Works Regulation Act, 1906, was issued yesterday. It is 
signed by Mr. R. Forbes Carpenter, who, at the end, expresses 
regret that continued ill-health precluded his doing more than 
generally supervise its preparation, the work in connection with 
which was carried out by his Assistant, Mr. S. E. Linder, B.Sc. 
It contains, as usual, various matters of special interest to our 
readers; but to-day we can only give an indication of the con- 
tents of the report, leaving for subsequent issues a fuller notice of 
it, as well as of the reports of the District Inspectors. As our 
readers are aware, Mr. Carpenter has now retired, and Mr. W.S. 
Curphey, who for some years had entire charge of the work in 
Scotland, has been appointed Chief Inspector. 


The report opens with the statement that the number of works 
registered on Dec. 31, 1909, was 1263. Of these, 71 only were 
works decomposing salt with evolution of muriatic acid, and so 
scheduled as alkali works; while the remainder—1192—carried 
on processes which were scheduled or subject to registration 
under the Act of 1906. These numbers show a decrease of one 
alkali works, and an increase of three scheduled and registered 
works, compared with 1908; the net increase being two. There 
are also 169 works registered in Scotland; bringing up to 1432 
the total number of works registered in the United Kingdom. 
The number of separate scheduled and registered processes under 
inspection last year was 1857, compared with 1839 and 1821 in the 
two preceding years. There is again a noticeable increase in 
the number of works manufacturing sulphate and muriate of 
ammonia; these, with gas-liquor works, accounting for ‘more 
than 31 per cent. of the processes under inspection. The In- 
spectors paid 5600 visits to works, and carried out 6252 tests, com- 
pared with 4860 visits and 5170 tests in 1908. It is satisfactory 
to find that no proceedings had to be taken against the owners of 
registered works for infraction of any of the penal clauses of the 
Act. But in the case of three works, serious warnings had to be 
given ; and proceedings were only withheld on the owners under- 
taking to remedy the structural defects which led to the escape of 
noxious and offensive gases. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA AND Gas-Liguor Works. 


Mr. Carpenter reports that the total number of processes of 
this class now under inspection is 591—an increase of 13 on the 
year 1908. In the report for his district, Dr. Fryer records a 
serious occurrence*-happily unattended with fatal results—that 
took place with the sulphate of ammonia plant at one works. It 
appears that two men were gassed while engaged in cleaning a 
seal in the foul-gas main in the lime-settling tank, which is placed 
under the cold-water condenser, and receives condensed liquor 
from a syphon placed on the foul-gas main just before it enters 
the purifiers. Samples of the liquors from the seal-pot and the 
syphon, taken at a later date, were examined in the Chief Inspec- 
tor’s laboratory, and found to contain sulphuretted hydrogen, 
carbon dioxide, and hydrocyanic acid; the syphon liquor contain- 
ing cyanide equivalent to 0'415 gramme of hydrocyanic acid per 
100 c.c. Mr. Carpenter says it is important that manufacturers 
should not overlook the presence of this extremely poisonous 
constituent of the foul gases evolved on distillation of gas liquor ; 
and attention has been directed to the point in previous reports. 
It is desirable, also, to emphasize the fact that the specific gravity 
of such gases when cold much exceeds that of air, and that when 
a seal is broken at a low level, the gaseous content of the system 
will tend to empty itself downwards—air entering at any opening 
in the upper part of the system to take the place of the foul gases 
so displaced. 

During the latter part of the year, plant was erected and put 
into operation at a gas-works for the elimination of sulphuretted 
hydrogen from crude coal gas and the recovery of the sulphur 
as a bye-product according to the patent specification of Herr 
Walther Feld. Mr. Carpenter gives an outline of the process, 
which, he says, is still somewhat in the experimental stage; and 
therefore it is too early to pronounce any opinion as to the effi- 
ciency of the plant for the purpose named, or the extent to which 
such plant would be applicable for the removal of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in other gaseous mixtures than that named above. 
Herr Feld has since developed a method for the simultaneous 
extraction of ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen based upon 
principles similar to those applied in the method for the elimina- 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen alone; the active reagents being 
ferrous sulphate, thiosulphate, and thionates. Mr. Carpenter 
says the development of Herr Feld’s processes will be awaited 
with interest. These remarks are followed by a further memo- 
randum by Mr. Linder on the results of his analysis of ammonia- 
cal liquors. 


RECOVERY AND PRODUCTION OF AMMONIA. 


Mr. Carpenter gives his customary statistics (for which he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to manufacturers) in regard to the 
production of sulphate of ammonia in the United Kingdom. 
The figures are on the next page. 

These figures show an increase from all sources of supply with 
the exception of that from gas-works ; the increase in the produce 
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_ | 1909. 1908, | 1907. 

Gas-works . . . « » 164,276 165,218 | 165,474 

Iron-works . 7 20,228 18,131 21,024 

Shale-works . . af 57,048 53,628 | 51,338 

Coke-oven works. . . .| 82,886 64,227 53,572 
Producer-gas and carbonizing | } 

works (bone and coal). . 24,705 24,024 21,873 

Paw. +s @ | 349,143 325,228 313,281 





from coke-ovens being very marked—viz., more than 18,000 tons. 
Operations on the large scale in Ireland for the recovery of 
ammonia from peat are still in the experimental stage. 
Difficulties continue to be experienced with river authorities 
having jurisdiction in the districts where coke-oven recovery 
a are situated ; the presence of sulphocyanides and phenoloid 
odies in the effluent from such works causing much apprehension 
in the minds of those responsible for safeguarding the condition 
of the river courses receiving the drainage therefrom. The sub- 
ject received extended notice in the report for 1907, where atten- 
tion was drawn to the experiments of Professor Percy F. Frank- 
land and Mr. H. Silvester on the bacterial treatment of spent 
ammoniacal liquors, and of Dr. Gilbert Fowler’s work on the 
same subject at the Bradford Road residual works of the Man- 
chester Corporation. Some designers of plant are now directing 
their attention to the recovery of the ammonia produced at coke- 
oven recovery works by direct methods designed to obviate the 
need of discharging effluent liquors of the character now com- 
plained of; and it is possible a solution of the difficulty may be 
found on these lines. 


FURTHER STUDIES IN CoAL CARBONIZING. 


At the conclusion of the experimental work described in the 
report for 1908, it was seen that continuance of the work on the 
lines laid down in that research would be impossible, accom- 
panied, as each experiment had to be, by gas analysis of a very 
laborious character. 
that some effort should be made to continue the research, when 
opportunity offered, on a less ambitious scale, with the view, if 
possible, of clearing up some of the many problems left unsolved 
at the conclusion of the work in 1908, more especially those re- 
lating to the yield of hydrocyanic acid at different temperatures 
and varying rates of flow. It seemed desirable to confine atten- 
tion entirely to the reactions taking place in presence of wood 
charcoal and graphitic carbon, and to exclude porcelain altogether 
from consideration, as the results obtained in 1908 clearly proved 
that, at temperatures exceeding 800° C., porcelain has a strong 
oxidizing effect on hydrocarbons, ammonia, and hydrocyanic acid. 
But, on endeavouring to repeat some of the results obtained in 
1908 with wood charcoal, it was found that the material could not 
always be relied upon to yield the same results under the same 
conditions of temperature, rate of flow, and volume and com- 
position of reacting mixture; in fact, that the efficiency of the 
contact-material itself was subject to variation. The cause of this 
variation is obscure; but Mr. Carpenter says there is reason to 
connect it with the fact that hydrocarbons and hydrocyanic acid 
are more or less unstable in contact with carbon at high tempe- 
ratures. Under such conditions, carbon of possibly graphitic 
character is deposited on the surface and within the pores of the 
contact-material, and very considerably modifies its character. It 
was further found that after continued treatment with coal gas 
(freed from illuminants) and ammonia, the wood charcoal became 
uniformly coated throughout its substance, and that the catalytic 
power attained a value sufficiently constant to justify the use of 
the material for the purpose of determining the comparative 
effect of varying temperature and other factors under controlled 
conditions. 

The wood charcoal was prepared for use in the comparative 
experiments by continuing the treatment with ammonia and coal 
gas under the same conditions until approximately constant re- 
sults were obtained. The temperature or rate of flow was then 
altered, and a series of results obtained. Conditions were finally 
restored, and the original experiment repeated. Agreement be- 
tween the first and last experiments was considered to be proof 
that the contact material remained unchanged throughout the 
series. Full particulars are given of these experiments, and the 
more important ¢onclusions arrived at are summarized as follows: 
(1) That the efficiency of wood charcoal in effecting the conver- 
sion of ammonia into hydrocyanic acid decreases with use. Such 
decrease is attributed to the deposition on the surface of the 
charcoal of graphitic or other form of carbon derived from hydro- 
carbons or hydrocyanic acid as a result of thermal decomposition. 
(2) That the hydrocyanic acid so obtained is the product of a re- 
versible reaction controlled by temperature, and accompanied 
by secondary reactions yielding carbon, nitrogen, and hydrogen, 
by thermal decomposition of NH; and HCy. Thus— 


NH, + C “== HCN +H, 
2NH; = N. + 3H, 
2HCN = H.+ 2C + N, 


(3) That, in the presence of wood charcoal coated with graphitic 
carbon, hydrocyanic acid possesses a high degree of stability up to 
a temperature of 1000° rol ; and at 1100° C. thermal decomposi- 
tion begins to be rapid. (4) That the presence of hydrocarbons, 
methane, and especially ethylene, is favourable, but not essential, 


During the past year, however, it was felt, 





to a high yield of hydrocyanic acid ; ammonia acting directly on 
carbon to form hydrocyanic acid in presence of hydrogen alone 
as diluent. ‘ 

As the work was approaching completion, attention was directed 
to the researches of Dr. G. A. Voerkelius on the formation of 
hydrocyanic acid from ammonia and wood charcoal, published in 
the“ Chemiker Zeitung.” Dr. Voerkelius, by independent research, 
and employing other apparatus and procedure, has arrived at 
conclusions similar to those stated above ; and Mr. Carpenter says 
the two researches afford mutual support and confirmation. 

Towards the close of the report, reference is made to the 
Glover-West system of vertical retorts at St. Helens, and to the 
results of Dr. Colman’s tests made on different dates and with 
various coals, These have already been published in full in the 
“ JournaL.” Mr. Carpenter remarks that Dr. Colman does not 
give any temperature data, and that it is not possible from his 
figures to determine the time spent by the coal gas in the retort. 
Mr. Thomas Holgate has estimated that for a horizontal retort 
(partially filled) the time of the gas in the retort (calculated for 
gas at 60° Fahr. and 30 inches atmospheric pressure) would be 
2°7 minutes (= 162 seconds) at the start to 5°6 (336 seconds) at the 
end of the distillation ; but such limits would not be applicable 
to a fully-charged vertical retort continuously generating gas. In 
the laboratory experiments on “ Graphitic Scurf” recorded in the 
report for 1908, the time of gas in the tube (calculated for 60° Fahr. 
and 30 inches of the barometer) would be about 77 seconds. 
He adds that “ further data are required before any conclusion 
can be safely drawn as to the connection existing between car- 
bonization temperature and the relation of hydrocyanic acid to 
ammonia in the crude coal gas as it leaves the retort. In the 
works, further knowledge is needed of the distribution of tempera- 
ture in the retort and of the relation of hydrocyanic acid to am- 
monia in the crude coal gas as it leaves the retort, and before con- 
densation has taken place. In the laboratory, the work has to be 
extended to include experiments on ammoniacal mixtures down 
to 1 per cent.; and, further, to study the effect of the varying 
nature and amount of ash in the graphitic contact used. It may 
well be found that a high percentage of ash, and especially of ash 
containing iron compounds, is very detrimental to the survival of 
ammonia and hydrocyanic acid in the reacting gases.” 





OBITUARY. 


The death is announced of Mr. JoseEPpH BicKkERTON, one of the 
first Directors of the “‘ National” Gas- Engine Company, of Ashton- 
under-Lyne. Deceased was in his 71st year. 


The “Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung” reports that the death 
occurred on the 23rd ult. of Herr ARNOLD ScHREYER, the Manager 
of the Corporation Gas and Water Works at Halle in Saxony. 
Deceased was in his 61st year. 


The death occurred last Tuesday, at the age of 75, of Mr. JoHN 
SmitH, the Consulting Gas Engineer of the Bangor (North Wales) 
Corporation. He had been connected with the gas undertaking 
for 36 years, and was formerly Gas Manager—a position he relin- 
quished two years ago. Deceased was an able and conscientious 
servant of the Corporation. 


We regret to record the death last Sunday, at his residence, 
Woodthorpe Hall, Sheffield, in his 66th year, of Alderman 
Tuomas RoBERT GAINSFORD, J.P., whose name will be remem- 
bered by many of our readers in connection with the water under- 
taking of the Sheffield Corporation. Though there had been 
signs for some little time of the breaking-up of his health, he was 
able to attend to his public duties almost till the last, having been 
engaged in them up to Thursday, the 30th ult. He was closely 
identified with the acquisition of the water-works by the Corpora- 
tion in 1888, and was Chairman of the Water Committee till his 
retirement at the end of 1907, when the Council placed on record, 
in an address, their appreciation of his unremitting and devoted 
services to his native city in connection with its water supply. 





| The address was illuminated, and presented to him the follow- 


ing June. Alderman Gainsford was also Chairman of the Der- 
went Valley Joint Water Board. He leaves a widow, two daughters, 
and three sons. 














The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries announce that they 
have recently published a memoir of the Geological Survey on 
the water supply of Hampshire, including the Isle of Wight. It 
is the eighth of a series dealing with the water supply derived 
from underground sources. The introduction contains particu- 
lars of the geological formations of the county, with special refer- 
ence to the water-bearing strata. Wells, borings, and springs, 
with supplies therefrom, intermittent streams, contamination of 
water, and analyses of various waters are also dealt with in the 
succeeding chapters. In addition, the memoir is accompanied by 
a rainfall map of the county, with explanatory report and statis- 
iics, and also a map of the valleys of the Test and Itchen, show- 
ing the position of wells and the contour lines in the surface of 
the underground water. A bibliography of works relating to the 
water supply of the county is included. Copies may be obtained 
from any agents for the sale of Ordnance Survey maps, or directly, 
or through any bookseller, from the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton, at the price of 5s. 
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THE FOREST (BRUSSELS) GAS-WORKS. 


In the account which appeared in the “ JournaL” last week of 
the gathering of gas engineers in Brussels, it was mentioned that 
a visit was paid to the Forest works of the Imperial Continental 
Gas Association. In connection therewith, an interesting pam- 
phlet had been prepared by Mr. H. Salomons, the Engineer ; and 
from it some particulars were reproduced of the vertical retorts 
in use. We are now able to give, from the same source, a de- 
scription of other portions of the works. 


The Compagnie Continentale du Gaz hold concessions for the 
supply of gas in Brussels and its numerous environs. Of their 





two series, each of four boxes, 4°5 by 4°5 by 1°3 metres, connected 
to a central distributor. These purifiers were worked with oxide 
of iron spread on four horizontal shelves. There were two station 
meters; the latter erected in 1882, and each supplying 1133 cubic 
metres of gas per hour. Each meter was placed in a cast-iron 
case, and each is in use at the present time. 

There were three gasholders. The first, as already stated, was 
erected in 1866. A second, similar to it, was constructed in 1868. 
Both are of the two-lift type. The third, first constructed in 1882, 
was originally of the two-lift type also, but a third lift was added 
in 1892, giving the holder a capacity of 13,600 metres; thus afford- 
ing a total storage of 25,250 cubic metres for a maximum make of 
39,733 per twenty-four hours. Four Cowan regulators were used 
for the supply of the gas, permitting a maximum pressure during 
the night of 50 mm. 

From 1892 to 1899 the works under- 








Entrance to the Works. 


two works, those at Forest are the more 
important, and have grown rapidly of 
late years, as shown by the area at 
present covered (6 hectares 41 ares) 
compared with that (2 hectares 58 ares) 
when the works were established in 
1866. In 1867, they comprised a retort- 
house of 16 grate furnaces, producing 
24,000 cubic metres of gas per 24 hours. 
The first condensation of the tar and 
ammoniacal liquor was done in 15-inch 
cast-iron mains, which led direct from 
the retorts round the whole of the 
retort-house and coal-stores. The gas 
then passed into the washers, separa- 
tors, and lime purifiers, thence through 
a meter of 1133 cubic metres capacity 
to a gasholder of 5825 cubic metres 
capacity, of the two-litt type, in a con- 
crete tank. The system of mains was of 
small extent relatively to the present 
one—176 kilometres compared with 
475 kilometres on May. As regards 
the output of gas in 1867 and 1909, the 
latter, even without Brussels and St. 
Gilles, is three times that of the former. 
The consumption has progressed to an 
unanticipated extent; and in view of 
the increasing area of supply, the make 
must reach a still higher figure. 

Comparing the condition of the 
works with that in 1892, a few changes 
are to be noted. The retort-house has 
been doubled; and it now contains 32 
furnaces similar to those constructed in 1866—the Morton system 
of sealing without lute having been adopted. Condensation is 
done by the passing of the gas along a slightly inclined main on 
the furnaces and in the condensers, erected in 1876 and 1881, of 
riveted wrought-iron pipes,600 mm. diameter. The total cooling 
surface is 1288 square metres, or 3°28 square metres per 100 
cubic metres of daily make. In 1882, two Beale exhausters were 
installed, worked by steam-engines directly connected thereto, 
and supplied with steam from a flat-bottomed horizontal boiler 
and a tubular boiler, each of 21 square metres heating surface. 
The gas was washed by washers and scrubbers on the Walker 
system—coke-towers, erected in 1882. 

The purifiers put down about the same time were arranged in 





went little further change. The maxi- 
mum make in 1899 was 48,140 cubic 
metres; but during this year a gas- 
holder of 35,000 cubic metres was con- 
structed, of three lifts, with a sheet- 
iron tank. The area of the works was 
considerably extended by the purchase 
of a site towards the north; but it was 
not until the period 1900 to 1910 that 
tbe most important extensions were 
carried out. At the present time, the 
productive capacity of the works is 
135,000 cubic metres per 24 hours. It 
may also be said that, as regards the 
perfection of its plant, the works are 
not excelled by the most important 
establishments on the Continent. 





Tue HANDLING oF COAL. 


Although provision has not yet been 
made for the handling of the coal 
by machinery, the lack of this facility 
has not been felt. The coal is stored 
for the most part in the open air in 
the north-east part of the works, though 
a covered store is provided between 
the house containing the vertical retorts 
and that for those to be put up. The 
unloading and stacking of the coal are 
done by manual labour. The space is 
enough for a stock of 16,000 metric tons, 
representing a consumption of about 





Settings of Inclined Retorts—Charging Stage. 


80 days in winter, and assuming that the coal is stacked to a height 
of 2'5 metres, leaving a clear space for the railway lines. On 
delivery at the works, the coal can be conveyed direct to the 
crushers and elevators for the vertical or inclined retorts. What 
cannot be stored in the supply hoppers above the retorts—and 
very often this is an appreciable quantity—is put into stock. On 
the other hand, when the supplies which come in are insufficient 
for the current make of gas, small trucks, filled with the shovel, 
are used in taking coal from stock. The quantities thus taken 
are weighed and registered by an automatic Avery weighing 
machine, which is operated by a }-H.P. electric motor, and can 
deal with charges up to 600 kilos., and 30 tons per hour. The 
coal for the vertical retorts is placed at the top level of the coal 
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elevator. It is actuated bygravity, and 
is able to deal with the same quantity 
as that for the inclined retorts. 

The coal employed is capable of rigid 
supervision (allowing of labour being 
on a piecework basis), which is an 
advantage in several respects, as coal 
from a variety of sources is distilled 
as mixtures of different compositions, 
which require to be somewhat carefully 
adjusted. The daily supply of coal 
does not allow of these mixtures being 
prepared, and therefore it is necessary 
almost every day to draw from stock. 


INCLINED RETORTS. 


Sixteen settings of inclined retorts are 
used, divided into two benches. The 
first was constructed in 1906; the 
second, which is exactly similar to the 
first, and forms a continuation of it, was 
putupin1g07. Both are placed in the 
same house. The charging floor, which 
is reached by a staircase, runs the 
length of the furnaces, and is consider- 
ably higher than the lower arris of the 
retorts below. This has the advan- 
tage that the retorts of all the three 
floors can be readily examined, and 
charging is more easily done, as is also 
the removal of the carbon. More- 





The Compressing Plant. 


over, the floor is kept clean, as it does 
not receive the coal which is bound to 
fall from the conveying vessels during 
charging. It falls on a gangway under 
the mouths of the lower retorts, and 
can be easily removed with the shovel. 
The length of the floor is well venti- 
lated by openings. There is never the 
least steam or smoke. A staircase 
connects the charging floor with the 
discharging floor, access to which is 
obtained at any point, without disturb- 
ing the workmen, by a gangway on the 
outside, which is at the same level 
throughout the whole length of the 
building. A number of doors afford 
communication with the interior. 

There are in each setting, 9 retorts 
each 5'5 metres in length, of the nor- 
mal section and 600 by 400 mm. dimen- 
sions (maximum and minimum). The 
normal charge of each retort is 400 
kilos. The average time of distillation 
is 7 hours 12 minutes, depending, how- 
ever, on the quantity of coal and its 
nature. The mouth of the generator 
furnace (provided with a Morton seal) 
is above this level, so that the furnace 
can be fed directly with the coke com- 
ing in an incandescent state from the 
retorts. 














Settings of Inclined Retorts—Discharging Stage. 


The floor on which clinker is removed 
is on the ground level of the works— 
an advantage as regards getting rid of 
slag, &c. This latter operation pre- 
sents no difficulties ; the furnace being 
of stepped’ construction. During the 
process, the mass of incandescent coke 
is retained by a false grating, the bars 
of which are kept cool by circulation of 
water. The furnaces are worked with 
a very moderate amount of labour. 

As has been stated, the coal after 
delivery and weighing is carried by a 
chain conveyor to the crusher, whence 
itis raised by achain of buckets. The 
latter carry it to the upper part of the 
retort-house, after which it is handled 
by a horizontal conveyor which takes 
it to the storage bunker, of a capacity 
of 250 metric tons, running the length 
of the house, and erected on staging 
of the building. A gangway runs along 
the length of this bunker, and permits 
of the distributors, which are placed 
at equally distant points, being regu- 
lated. Charging is done by means of 
Drory apparatus. The charging hop- 
pers for the retorts are filled from the 
hoppers arranged on the lower part of 
the coal bunker—two hoppers per fur- 
nace. The charging hoppers run upon 
rails fixed on the staging in front of the 














The Coke-Sorting Plant, with the Inclined Retort-House on the Right. 
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retorts; and they can thus be readily moved from one end of the 
house to the other. Their capacity can be regulated ; but it does 
not exceed that of one retort. If the conveyor breaks down, a 
steam-elevator can be used for raising the coal. 

All the apparatus above described is operated by belts from a 
single steam-engine. A second engine iskeptinreserve. Never- 
theless, the horizontal conveyor placed above the coal bunker 
can be actuated directly by a steam-motor placed at the other 
end of the retort-house. 

The coke produced falls into a conveyor of the De Brouwer 
type, which is on the level of the discharging stage. This con- 
veyor is divided into two parts, each of which serves eight 
benches, and is fitted with its own motor—a steam-engine of 
3-H.P. The two motors can thus work independently of each 
other. The conveyor carries its coke into another of the Merz 
type, which takes the charge to the plant for crushing and sorting 
the coke [described later]. It has been thought necessary to 
employ the Merz conveyor in consequence of the very consider- 
able difference of level along the distance through which the coke 
is conveyed. The Merz apparatus is worked by a similar vertical 
steam-engine of 3-H.P. The whole of the steam plant employed 
for the inclined retorts is being replaced by electric motors. 

The installation of inclined retorts has been completed by a 
mechanical sorting plant for the coke. This is composed of a 
separating cylinder whichis provided with a bucket conveyor and 
formed by bars 1°5 c.m. apart, which riddle out the coarse from 
the fine. The former is carried on a band (40 c.m. in width) to 
be sorted. After passing through a small crusher, the coke is 
carried by a small bucket conveyor, and stacked up. Coke of 
good quality is produced. It sells well, and serves as a perfect 
fuel for the boilers, 


CoOMPRESSING PLANT. 


The area over which the gas is supplied being a very exten- 
sive one, the ordinary pressure is not sufficient, and therefore 
during the winter of 1908-9 exhausters worked by locomotive 
engines were temporarily put down ; and, in spite of the essential 
difficulties of such an installation, they have been used without 
trouble. A permanent installation was, however, established in 
1909; and it commenced work in October of that year. The gas 
is forced directly, at an increased pressure, into the distributing 
mains; the pressure being adjusted by one of the ordinary 
governors. The plant consists of two similar groups of turbo- 
compressors capable of supplying 24,000 cubic metres per hour 
when working at a speed of 3000 revolutions per minute. The 
pressure of gas (of density 0°5) is ametre abovethe normal. The 
compressor is a one-cell centrifugal pump as designed by Pro- 





fessor Rateau ; the turbine motor being of the “‘ Electra” type of 


160-H.P., with an adjustable regulator. Each turbine is supplied 
with a Westinghouse-Leblanc condenser actuated by an electro- 
motor, or else by a 20-H.P. Laval turbine if electric current is not 
available. The consumption of power is thus very small. At full 
charge, the consumption of steam reaches about og kilo. per 
effective horse power. The installation calls for very little manual 
labour. One man can attend to the whole plant with ease. He 
first starts the turbine and its condenser with all the gas-valves 
closed. Then, when the working speed is attained (which is seen 
from the tachymeter on the turbine), the supply of gasis regulated 
by opening the requisite valves. The arrangement of the valves 
and of the gas-mains allows of the following adjustments: (1) 
Separate compression on one or more parts of the system; 
(2) separate compression from one gasholder into another; (3) 
operations Nos. 1 and 2 effected simultaneously without risk ; 
(4) working of the two groups of compressors in parallel. 
ByE-PRODUCTs. 

As has been remarked, on its removal from the retorts the coke 
is taken to the crushing and sorting plant; but it may also be 
conveyed into bunkers holding about 150 metric tons, of which 
there are two—one for the inclined and the other for the vertical 
retorts. These bunkers are kept for several purposes, the chief 
of which are: (1) Complete separation of the two cokes. This is 
of importance, as the coke from the vertical retorts has special 
qualities. (2) Relief of the crushing and separating plant by 
provision of storage for the coke made during the night or any 
which exceeds the capacity of the plant. (3) Facilities for charg- 
ing being done direct from the large coke-waggons, owing to the 
discharging table which is placed under the hopper of the bunker. 
Everything reaching the discharging stage passes into an excava- 
tion, from which it is carried by a vertical elevator to the crushing 
plant. This latter, which can be dispensed with if there is no 
pressing need of sorted coke, scatters the coke on a large table 
provided with perforated wrought-iron plates. 

The coke then falls into one or other of the following categories: 
(1) Dust; (2) breeze; (3) No. “0”; (4) No. “1; (5) No. “2 
(6) coarse. The sorted coke goes into separate bunkers of a 
capacity of from 1500 to 3000 hectolitres, provided on the sides 
and at the lower part with discharge hoppers by which carts can 
be loaded or even bags containing one hectolitre of coke delivered 
for retail sale. In the latter case, the coke is measured by means 
of a vessel gauged to contain a hectolitre. These bunkers are 
also provided with special openings, from which can be supplied 
small trucks traversing the gangways and conveying any coke in 
excess to the stock to waich it properly belongs, or the trucks can 
supply coke when the demand exceeds the production. 


(To be continued.) 








SOME IMPRESSIONS OF A _ TOUR. 





Wuite not, of course, in any way claiming to have made a record | 
for quick travelling, which was not the object with which he set 
out on his journey, Mr. Charles Bland, of the Bland Light Syndi- 
cate, informed a ‘‘JourNnaL ” representative who called upon him 
a few days since that he had just returned from a trip round the 
world which—including both intentional and involuntary stop- 
pages—had been performed in a time that would certainly have 
astonished M. Jules Verne when he was writing his exciting book 
“ Round the World in Eighty Days.” In making the circuit of 
the earth, Mr. Bland was absent from England 53 days, during 
which time he travelled nearly 19,000 miles—19} days being spent 
in railway trains, and 21 days on board ship. These figures are 
rather interesting, as giving some indication of what, even with 
short stoppages, can be accomplished by those in a hurry—and 
who is not ?—under modern conditions of travel. That Mr. 
Bland, being, a man of observation and a man of business, has 
profited personally by his tour, we have not the slightest doubt. 
Wide travel must be good for everybody; but for Englishmen 
it usually possesses the additional advantage of still further in- 
creasing their appreciation of their own country. Mr. Bland’s 
absence, short though it was in point of time, was long enough to 
have this effect upon him. Just what he has seen and what he 
has done while away, were unfolded in the course of an interview ; 
and to anyone who may think that to “ goand do likewise ” would 
be a good way of spending a summer vacation, the following 
brief outline of Mr. Bland’s remarks should be of use, while to 
others let us hope they will prove of interest. 

Starting from Charing Cross on Monday, April 25, and tra- 
velling straight through, via Ostend, Brussels, Berlin,and Warsaw, 
Moscow was duly reached; and from this point, after a halt of an 
hour or two, began the long journey on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way to Vladivostock. The numberless villages which were passed 
gave the impression—which no doubt was a perfectly correct one 
—that the peasants are very poor. At every stopping station 
the passengers were beset by beggars, mostly clad in filthy rags. 
Roads there are conspicuous by their absence. Crossing over the 
Ural Mountains, some magnificent views were obtained; and a 
fifty-minute stop at Tcheliabinsk, afforded an opportunity of visit- 
ing the town and one of the churches. In this part of the world, 





every effort is made to prevent the taking of photographs; and 
should an enthusiast find it impossible to refrain, he must either 


bribe the police or bring his cameta into action when their backs 
are turned. Omsk, the Capital of Siberia, was the next important 
place reached ; and here Mr. Bland had to part with one of his 
travelling companions, who, curiously enough, was visiting that 
town with the object of securing a contract of the value of over a 
million pounds sterling, for putting down sewage works, paving 
streets, and erecting gas and electricity works. It seems that 
there is a lot of money at Omsk; and apparently it is in a very 
thriving condition, as the land round there is owned by wealthy 
Russians who were at one time exiled from their country. From 
Omsk, the country for a thousand miles or so was of a flat and 
swampy nature; but the tedium of this part of the journey was 
relieved by the excellence of the railway arrangements. The 
train was run by the Wagons-Lits Company; the rolling-stock 
being precisely the same as that which is familiar to travellers in 
Europe. Subsequently, the country gradually improved, and 
beautiful scenery was passed through—very similar to that which 
is encountered east of Winnipeg. At Lake Baikal, there was a 
change of trains. The lake was covered with ice; and later when 
Boisa, on the borders of Mongolia, was reached, it was snowing 
hard, and news was received that a snow block had taken place 
15 miles ahead. Such an event was unheard of at that time of 
the year (May 5); and the railway authorities were consequently 
quite unprepared for it. However, 400 or 500 men were put to 
work ; and ultimately this obstacle was removed, and the train 
proceeded on its way, after a delay of 36 hours. 

The travellers reached Vladivostock early in the morning of 
May 9, only to find that, in consequence of the stoppage at Boisa, 
they had missed the steamer connection to Tsuruga, in Japan, and 
would have to wait four days for the next boat. Vladivostock, 
which is beautifully situated in a fine harbour, is, of course, a 
town under military law. Except for walking up and down the 
main street, there is nothing to be done there; the only amuse- 
ment cffered being a few cinematograph shows. Even the selling 
of photographs and picture postcards is prohibited. However, 
the time was whiled away somehow, and Vladivostock was left on 
May 12—the s.s. “‘ Raizan” having a smooth passage to Tsuruga, 
which was reached two days later. 

While in Japan, Mr. Bland visited a number of towns; though 
he had to curtail his stay, in consequence of the unfortunate delay 
which had taken place at Vladivostock. Hospitality was every- 
where extended to the yisitor, who, of course, inspected all the 
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Kyote Gas-Works in Course of Erection. 


gas-works he could, and found them apparently in a very flourish- 
ing condition, in spite of the competition of electricity. Every- 
where modern machinery and appliances were to be seen; and 
the works are run entirely by Japanese engineers, who keep in 
touch with European methods by carefully studying the technical 


papers. They displayedthe utmost keenness to learn everything 
possible with regard to what was going on, and what new appli- 
ances were being placed upon the market. 

The three illustrations are photographs of buildings in course 
of erection in connection with a gas-works for Kyoto. In the 
“ JourRNAL” for Nov. 24, 1908 (p. 558), there appeared—in con- 
nection with the series of articles ‘Round the World—and 
Some Gas-Works ’—a photograph of the street-lighting arrange- 
ments at Kyoto, which was at that time carried out solely by 
means of Japanese lanterns; and it was stated by Mr. Maurice 
Graham that, though Kyoto had a population of 500,000, there 
were no gas-works there. It was, he added, said that a Com- 
pany had had a concession for over two years for gas lighting; 
but unfortunately the financial depression in the country had 
delayed matters. The gas-works now being put up—which it is 
hoped will be completed by the end of the year—will doubtless 
soon result in an alteration of the primitive street lighting then in 
vogue. Electricity has for some time been installed in the town; 
but, in spite of this, confidence is expressed that gas will be able 
to fairly hold its own, as the Japanese are rapidly learning the 
advantages to be derived from cooking and heating by gas. 
Kyoto, which is a very interesting place, was originally, it may be 
mentioned, the Capital of Japan. It was the home of Buddhism ; 
and there are many ancient temples to be seen there—some 
of them at least 1200 years old. Referring to Japan generally, 
Mr. Bland emphatically maintains that the country and people 
have been in no way over-rated. The men are keen and business- 
like; the women most charming; and the country lovely. The 
treaty ports—such as Kobe, Yokohama, and Tokio—are, of course, 
very much European. There are large houses and shops; and the 


Japanese in these towns have generally adopted European dress. 
But in the inland towns, all the quaint and interesting Japanese 
customs still prevail. So pleased was Mr. Bland with his recep- 
tion in the Island, that he wishes to make special acknowledgment 
of his indebtedness to the Engineers and other officials of the 
various gas-works visited, and to express his great appreciation 
of the kindness that was everywhere, and in every possible 
manner, extended to him. 

To resume the story of the travel. ‘Good-bye ” was said to 
Yokohama on May 24, when the Canadian Pacific mail steamer 
“Empress of India” was boarded. The sea was calm, but the 
weather most unpleasant. The northerly route taken was an 
extremely cold one. In fact, for seven days the sun was not seen ; 
and when eventually it did show itself for a few minutes, and 
observations could be taken, it was found that the ship was 
further north than had been expected. Pleasure was manifested 
when the fine harbour of Vancouver was reached. Only two 
hours were spent there ; but even this short time was sufficient to 
give one the impression that very great prosperity prevailed. 
The town was all hurry and bustle—thus indicating that there 
was a lot of business doing. The Canadian Pacific Railway was 
next joined, en voute for Montreal. First there was to be enjoyed 
the beautiful scenery of the Rockies; and afterwards the fertile 
plains of Western Canada were crossed, where towns spring up 
like magic. Over a journey of goo miles, the development of farm 
life could be fully studied ; and though the country is, of course, 
quite flat, there was much interest in the “life” to be seen. 
Montreal was reached on June g, and the same evening the 
R.M.SS. “ Virginian” (ofthe Allan Line) was boarded. The weather 
was beautiful, and the run down the St. Lawrence most enjoy- 
able. Again the northerly route was taken through the Straits of 
Belle Isle; and any number of icebergs were encountered—an 
appropriate circumstance, in view of the fact that among the pas- 
sengers was Sir Ernest Shackleton. After an otherwise unevent- 
ful voyage, Liverpool was safely reached on June 17. 








THE INSPECTION OF FACTORIES. 


THERE was recently issued as a Blue-Book the report for 1909 
of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops (Dr. Arthur 
Whitelegge, C.B.), which, as usual, contains references to some 
matters in which readers of the “ JouRNAL ” are interested. 


Before turning to the divisional reports, which are summarized 
by Mr. H. M. Robinson, it may be mentioned that Dr. Whitelegge 
himself has something to say with regard to the efficient lighting 
of factories. This is a subject, it seems, which has hitherto been 
carefully looked after abroad. There are in Holiand especially 
some strict rules in force. The employment of women and young 
persons is forbidden in works in which artificial lighting is required 
(in the absence of exceptional meteorological conditions) between 
the hours of 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. In addition to this, there is the 
requirement of a definite standard of illumination for certain pro- 
cesses—15 bougies-metres (about 1°5 candle-feet) for embroidery, 
working in precious stones and gold and silver, the engraving of 
metal and wood, the manufacture of scientific instruments, print- 
ing, mechanical knitting and quilting, sewing, draughtmanship, 
and the repairing of clocks and watches; and 10 bougies-metres 
(about 1 candle-foot) in other industries in which a strong light 
is especially important. In the Belgian code, there is a converse 
provision, which requires that the operatives shall be protected 
from glare. He admits that the question of standards is beset 
by many difficulties, at present only imperfectly investigated ; and 
that, in the absence of a standard, a broad requirement of ade- 
quate lighting is only a half-measure. Even as regards daylight, 
it is pointed out, there is no constancy in the illumination of a 
whole room; and there are many things that have to be taken 
into account. Then with artificial light other considerations 
arise, apart from contamination of air by all except electric light 
and ventilated gas-burners—namely, the quality of the light and 
the intensity of the source from which it is radiated. It appears, 





says Dr. Whitelegge, that artificial light in which the rays from 
the violet (actinic) end of the spectrum predominate, may on that 
account be less efficient, at all events for certain kinds of work, 
and that radiation from a small but intensely luminous source, 
such as an unshaded electric light, may be more trying to the 
sight, and hence less effective, than the same amount of light 
diffused from a larger surface. He adds that the subject as 
affecting industrial employment is not one which admits of settle- 
ment by a stroke of the pen; and close investigation of the con- 
ditions will be necessary. Asa beginning, Mr. D. R. Wilson, one 
of the Inspectors, has been directed to inquire into the present 
lighting of certain classes of work-rooms, beginning with under- 
ground bakehouses in London. 

Turning to the summary of sectional reports, it is found that 
most of the staff again comment on the greater use in factories of 
suction gas or electricity as a motive power; and one Inspector 
estimates that the electrical energy generated for this purpose 
has increased by 100,000 H.P. as compared with 1908. All the 
reports speak of the attention given to the proper ventilation of 
suction-gas plants. A memorandum issued from the central 
office, pointing out the dangers to be guarded against, and the 
precautions to be adopted, has been widely circulated. Several 
cases of poisoning were noted. Another Inspector describes a 
curious case caused by the discharge of the engine-exhaust into 
a passage in which carts stood while being loaded at the factory. 
Eight horses were affected by the fumes, and died. One official 
mentions that inquiry into the manufacture of incandescent 
mantles disclosed unpleasant effects on the workers from the 
vapour arising from the baths in which the mantles are dipped, 
and from excess of carbon dioxide generated in the process of 
seasoning. Exhaust ventilation has had beneficial results. 

Flueless gas-stoves are dealt with by several of the Inspectors. 
Mr. A. P. Vaughan, of the South-Eastern Division, says there are 
still found cases where the crude means of warming by open coke- 
fires in buckets or by ordinary gas-jets are used, and have to be 
prohibited. Between the two extremes of highly satisfactory and 
highly unsatisfactory methods of warming, come flueless gas- 
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stoves and hot-water radiators with unventilated gas-burners 
beneath. These have been noticed in many places; and, he 
says, however effective they may be in securing a “ reasonable 
temperature,” they raise the question as to whether they do not 
interfere with the purity of the air. Mr. A. Lewis, of the South- 
Western Division, points out that each of the Inspectors has a 
word to say on the troublesome flueless stove and radiator; and 
the consensus of opinion expressed is against the use of them as 
heating agents. The experience of occupiers also tends to up- 
hold the same view ; and for this reason the use of the stoves and 
radiators has been voluntarily discontinued in favour of other 
means of heating. Mr. J. H. Walmsley, of the Midland Division, 
also referring to flueless gas-stoves, remarks that the attention of 
occupiers has been called to the necessity for preventing fumes 
escaping into the workrooms; and much has been done to make 
things satisfactory. Mr. J. A. Hine, of the North-Eastern Divi- 
sion, reports that Mr. Younger, of the Halifax District, had an air 
sample taken in a small work-room warmed by means of a flue- 
less stove; and it showed 47°8 parts of carbonic acid per 10,000. 
Another sample, after the stove had been replaced by another 
gas-stove fitted with a flue, contained 18:2 parts only of carbonic 
acid, not in itself a good result, but an illustration of the extent to 
which the air was polluted by the flueless stove. Mr. Dunolly, of 
the Stockton District, remarks that the fumes generated from all 
gas-stoves are heavier than air at the same temperature. They 
rise solely by reason of their being at first hotter than the sur- 
rounding air; and as soon as they enter a long, narrow flue, they 
readily lose heat and form a complete stoppage to any further 
passage of the fumes up the flue. A short, wide flue for all gas- 
stoves is therefore essential. Mr. Butler, of the Huddersfield 
District, notes that it is very unusual to find any gas or oil stoves 
used for regulating temperature without flues for carrying away 
the exhaust. Occasionally in tailors’ work-rooms a gas-stove used 
for the heating of irons is found to be unventilated; and as such 
stoves are a factor in maintaining the temperature of the room, 
he has required ventilation, either by inserting them in an open 
fireplace or providing special flues. Water-radiators with a 
small gas-jet are not employed at all. Whatever use they may 
be in ordinary sale rooms, offices, &c., he has found that they 
are quite inadequate for the heating of work-rooms. Mr. R. E. 
Graves, of the Northern Division, remarks that, in spite of all 
that has been written and said by Inspectors on the use of 
flueless gas-stoves and radiators, they continue to be increasingly 
employed. In large rooms not very fully populated, and provided 
with sufficient natural outlets, the objections are not so great; 
but in small rooms, where windows and doors are the only means 
of ventilation, such contrivances cannot but be injurious; and he 
invariably requires ample ventilation. Many samples have been 
taken to test the conditions; and in almost every case a very high 
percentage of carbonic acid has been found in conjunction with 
flueless stoves. Miss Slocock, one of the Lady Inspectors, says 
that gas-stoves are being utilized more and more as a means of 
warming ; and with a good flue fitted straight into the chimney, 
they seem to answer well, and to have no unpleasant effects, 
beyond making the air of the room very dry. But fitted with 
flues with many right-angled turns, they are not so satisfactory ; 
and without flues they vitiate the atmosphere. “ Electric radia- 
tors for heating would appear to be the solution of the difficulty 
in rooms where a flue is impossible ;” but she is “still informed 
that the cost is prohibitive.” 

There is reported by Mr. Bremner Davis, of the Kent District- 
a case with one fatal result which occurred during the year in 


connection with a water-gas plant recently installed in a gas, 
works, 


The wrought-iron duct leading from the blowing fans to the generator 
was shattered ; and the man was struck by pieces of it. The case is 
important as indicating a danger probably existing in many similar 
plants, and which might be better guarded against than it generally is. 
The operator’s evidence showed that the plant pressure had been tend- 
ing to be high during the day ; but while he knew there was a little, he 
did not consider that serious blocking of the scrubber was taking place. 
After the explosion, however, it was found that there had been a block 
there; and this necessarily meant that the pressure must have risen 
considerably, and possibly in quite a short interval. Unfortunately, 
the operator did not realize the danger of this, and was not certain that 
he had looked at the generator gauges just before he opened the blast- 
valve in the usual course. Immediately it was opened, the explosion 
occurred in the blast-duct. 

Gas can get into this only in two ways—either by leakage past the 
valve faces when the valve is closed, or by overcoming and forcing 
back the blast-pressure when the valve is opened; and this can happen 
only if the pressure on the generator side is greater than that of the 
blast. In this instance, leakage past the closed valve can be excluded. 
The valves are of excellent design and construction, with double faces 
and a powerful wedge action for sealing them. It was proved that the 
faces were not corroded. Above all, however, the space between the 
two faces is ventilated to the open air. Even if both faces did leak—in 
itself excessively improbable with an uncorroded valve—the vent pre- 
vented any gas getting back against the blast-pressure into the duct. It 
is therefore practically certain that, when the valve was opened, a 
back-rush of gas took place by reason of the high pressure. This 
formed an explosive mixture with the air; and the red-hot generator 
ignited it. I happened to be almost an eye-witness, as I was close to 
the place at the time, and so had an unusual opportunity of first-hand 
information. 

Since then I have visited many water-gas plants, and have found 
present, in many of them, some or all of the following sources of danger 
whose existence might lead toa similar explosion: No separate pressure- 
gauge on the blast-pipe side of the blast-valve, or one placed some dis- 





tance from the other gauges, so that comparison between them is awk- 
ward and likely to be omitted by the operator. They should be close 
together on the same scale and Jevel, so that the difference between 
their levels is patent totheeye. Those in charge have not realized tbat 
it is essential to safety that these two gauges in particular should be 
observed and compared by the operator immediately before the blast- 
valve is opened on every occasion. This, with properly placed gauges, 
occupies only a fraction of asecond. The usual large relief opening 
was provided in the ducts in the case in point; and unfortunately the 
idea is widespread that explosions are thereby rendered of small mo- 
ment. This was effectually disproved by the accident in question ; and 
it is no more to be expected that thin steel duct of large diameter 
should be kept from fracture by relief openings, than a gun barrel 
would be by its opening to the barrel, were its metal proportionately 
thin, Practically no gun construction yet evolved will stand really bigh 
explosives ; and yet there is a free opening of the barrel. The expla- 
ee, well enough known to those concerned, need not be mentioned 
ere. 

Interlocking gear in other parts of the apparatus is fitted by some 
makers, in order to prevent incorrect relative movement of different 
valves; and it acts excellently. To prevent this wrong opening of the 
blast-valve, however, while interlocking gear is not impossible, it would 
be complex, and perhaps be apt to get out of order. It could be done 
by a differential mechanism operated by pistons or diaphragms con- 
nected with each of the two pressures ; or by an electrical make-and- 
break within the glass of a differential gauge with a relay and electro- 
magnetic or even weight or spring actuated locking mechanism. 

Water-gas operators are usually intelligent and reliable men; and if 
they are made to realize the point, and provided with the simple 
appliances before named, there would be reasonably adequate protec- 
tion against explosion from the cause in point. 

Among the other accidents (which include more than oneacety- 
lene explosion), the following case is reported from the Swansea 
District. An explosion occurred at an oil-gas works where the gas 
is produced as the result of the destructive distillation of crude 
petroleum oils. The products of decomposition in these cases 
are all of a highly inflammable and dangerous nature. In this 
particular instance, a woman had taken her child to the gas- 
works to inhale the fumes from the oil gas as a cure for whooping 
cough. While they were standing near the tank in which the 
liquid portions of the distillate condense, there was a sudden 
flash, and they were enveloped in flames; the woman being 
immediately burnt to death, and the child dying two days after. 
The explosion was probably caused by the volatile liquid in the 
tank evaporating and the resulting vapour gradually creeping 
outwards to a railway track just outside. A heavy train was 
being spragged on the siding; and the friction between the wheels 
and rails caused a spark which fired the vapour. Several of the 
Birmingham Inspectors report explosions, some of which have 
occurred at enamelling stoves. Attention has been drawn to the 
possibility of explosion through the employment of naked gas- 
lights in near proximity to the doors of enamelling stoves heated 
by bunsen burners, which are usually arranged in rows near the 
floor of the stove. Accidents have also been caused by the 
extinction of the bunsens, possibly by a sudden draught when 
closing the doors, and the subsequent ignition of the accumu- 
lated gas when the doors of the stove were re-opened. An 
explosion occurred in the crank-chamber of a large four- 
cylinder vertical gas-engine, with the result that the cover of 
the two-to-one gear was blown off. It is impossible for gas to 
get into this chamber. All the bearings are lubricated by 
means of a system of forced lubrication, the oil being forced by 
means of a pump through tubes and channels to each bearing. 
That forced to the crank-shaft and crank-bearings escapes into 
the crank-chamber, whence it flows to the sump, from which 
it is again pumped. The crank-chamber becomes heated to a 
fair temperature, and the revolution of the cranks causes a large 
amount of splashing ; so that the atmosphere of the chamber is 
full of oil vapour caused by spraying principally. Ordinarily, 
there is no possibility of the mixture of air and oil vapour becom- 
ing ignited ; but in this case the hollow piston galled and heated 
to such an extent that oxidation of the metal resulted. This, of 
course, implies that a very high temperature was reached; and it 
is assumed that this ignited the explosive mixture. Ventilation 
of the crank-chamber is provided by means of two pipes—one 
admitting air, a second, at the other end of a chamber, allowing 
of its escape. From this second pipe, vapour was issuing in the 
case of another similar engine at the time of the visit. A like ex- 
plosion is said to have happened at another factory. There are, 
it is stated, still grounds for complaint with regard to the unsatis- 
factory methods of fencing gas-engine fly-wheels. An instance is 
given of an accident (which resulted fatally) to a workman while 
engaged in taking out the piston of a gas-engine. The supply of 
gas was shut off at the principal valve, and the engine allowed to 
run itself to a stand. The man then uncoupled the connecting- 
rod, and, holding it in his hands, called for the crank to be turned 
into a new position. While this was being done, and owing to 
the electrical ignition device not having been disconnected, some 
gas lurking in the end of the cylinder was fired, which, all resist- 
ance having been removed, blew the connecting-rod with great 
force against him. Attention of gas-engine attendants at these 
works is now, by notice affixed on the engine, drawn to the dangers 
resulting from not disconnecting the ignition device. 

Mr. Jackson, of the Liverpool District, draws attention to the 
fact that many accidents are due to carelessness; and he suggests 
as a remedy the adoption of such a scheme as is in force in a very 
large works in his district. Briefly the scheme is this: The works 


are divided into departments, and each department has its own 
divisional committee, elected annually, half the members of which 
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are workmen and half are foremen, with the head of the depart- 
ment as chairman. Their duties consist of (1) considering and 
reporting upon any suggestions that may be made to them for 
improvements in their department, either as to manufacture or 
better fencing, or safer modes of working; (2) to see the rules 
of the works are properly carried out, and to prevent waste or 
irregularities; (3) to investigate all accidents reported, and to 
ascertain the cause, and say if anyone is to blame; (4) to hear 
appeals from employees with regard to dismissal, &c. They also 
make a quarterly inspection of the machinery and plant used in 
their department, and report if fencing, &c., has been properly 
maintained. Their reports are considered by the managing- 
director and his colleagues; and their recommendations, if 
approved, are adopted. In regard to accidents, their finding is 
posted up in the department concerned; and it is found to be an 
excellent check on carelessness, for no worker likes to be posted. 
As a result of this scheme, the works are a model of fencing and 
efficiency in working. In 1909, only 86 reportable accidents oc- 
curred, with 4364 persons employed, or less than 2 per cent. Of 
these, one was fatal, none were classed as severe, and only six as 
moderately severe. 

The danger of poisoning by carbonic oxide, which is particu- 
larly associated with the manufacture and use of suction gas, 
producer gas, and water and other power gases is better known 
and appreciated, says Mr. Vaughan. In country parts, the gas 
plant is usually placed in the open air outside the factory; but 
in towns, and in London especially, it is more often in some con- 
fined space. The question of ventilation has here become im- 
portant, and in the case of newer gas plants has been satisfac- 
torily dealt with; the engine-houses being well ventilated to the 
open air, and the air-intake for the engine being, in many in- 
stances, arranged from the outside, instead of from the engine- 
house itself. One firm have devised a simple arrangement for 
detecting gas leakage. The gas-cylinder is fixed, and a small 
cup containing water is screwed on to the valve, which is placed 
uppermost, so that the bubbles of ary escaping gas could be 
seen, and an empty cylinder at the critical moment be presented. 
Mr. Lewis says the rapid growth in the use of producer gas for 
power points to the advisability of urging the makers of various 
plants to see, at the time of installation, that the rooms where 
they are fixed (often in basements) are suitably ventilated. Every 
endeavour is made by the Inspectors generally to impress upon 
those in charge of these plants the dangerous nature of the gas, 
the personal precautions necessary, and the importance of taking 
steps to prevent the diffusion of the gas into the engine-house 
and other parts of the works. Mr. Walmsley points out that 
part of the Walsall district is within the area of the Mond Gas 
Company’s undertaking. No complaints have been received of 
any excess of carbon monoxide, whichis limited by the Company’s 
Act to 14 per cent., while the gas certainly possesses “a distinctive 
and readily perceptible smell,” which is also stipulated in the same 
Act. Mr. Rogers, of the Birmingham District, says, with regard to 
carbonic oxide poisoning: The only case of any moment that came 
to our notice last year was that of the occupier of a small factory 
who was found dead on the floor of his gas-engine room. The 
gas-pipe from the town supply, which contained some carburetted 
water gas, was found disconnected, with the gas on. The post- 
mortem examination disclosed signs of carbonic oxide poisoning. 
Several cases of defective air-intake and of badly-ventilated gas- 
engine rooms have been dealt with. In one case it was urged 
that producer gas used for heating stoves should be given a dis- 
tinctive and easily perceptible smell. In another factory, the 
waste-pipe for blowing off the gas when starting the suction-gas 
producer was found discharging into the air of the work-room, 14 
feet above the floor. This pipe was continued to the open air. 
Special attention throughout the division has been given to the 
ventilation of engine-houses where water gas and similar gases 
(suction gas, Dowson gas, Mond gas, &c.) are used. In many 
cases the air intake to the engine-house has been removed from 
the inside to the outside, and additional ventilation provided. 
From Huddersfield there are reported two cases of carbonic 
oxide poisoning—one from an ordinary escape of gas, and the 
other in connection with a suction-gas plant. One Inspector 
remarks upon the carelessness and risk run by some attendants 
at producer-gas plants. In the Liverpool District, Mr. Jackson 
says that much time has been given to the ventilation of suction- 
gas plants; and considerable help has been received from manu- 
facturers and their architects (as well as from the makers), who 
have consulted him as to what ventilation was required. They 
have been told that mechanical ventilation would be insisted 
upon, if the plant was put in a basement. 

Under the heading of sanitation, Mr. G. Bellhouse, of the North 
Western Division, gives a record of air samples, and to them 
appends the following note : The returns indicate a good standard 
of ventilation; and it is specially interesting to note the results 
obtained in gassing rooms, where a high proportion of carbonic 
acid might be expected from the gas-jets. As a fact, however, 
no sample showed a proportion higher than 14°5 parts per 10,000; 
and one Inspector quotes a case where it was only 3°3. Another 
Inspector similarly reports satisfactory results being obtained from 
ironing rooms in laundries, which varied from 4:0 to 6'5 parts per 
10,000. The worst results were obtained in tailoring and dress- 
making workshops; and may be attributed to either unsuitable 
means of heating or to the means of ventilation not being 
properly applied. As an example, an Inspector quotes a case 
where in the first instance the analysis showed a proportion of 





59°9 per 10,000. The room was heated by a flueless, gas-heated 
radiator. This was removed, and astove with a flue was fixedin 
its place. A further analysis then showed that the proportion had 
been reduced to 17°4. A Lady Inspector says: One of the indus- 
tries in which excessive temperatures are most constantly found 
is that of incandescent gas-mantle making. Inthe burning-off and 
seasoning departments of those visited, where the heat is very 
great and the distribution of the plant makes control of it difficult, 
a good deal has been done to minimize this by special ventilation, 
but with only partial success. None of those I have visited were 
built for an industry of this kind; and the difficulty of unsuitable 
premises is naturally great where there are processes or material 
requiring unusual conditions. 

Mr. Lewis remarks that a matter respecting which all doubt 
appears now to have been removed is the necessity for connecting 
the fume-pipes of all gas-ironiog machines in laundries with an 
efficient fan exhausting into the open air. The Inspector for 
Plymouth makes mention of workrooms wherein he found large 
burners for heating irons without any means provided for taking 
away the fumes. They were generally placed in front of a fire- 
place, because the occupiers thought the fumes would pass up 
the chimney. The effect, however, was the opposite. The heat 
of the irons rose in front of the fireplace, and caused the air of 
the room to be hotter than the air in the chimney; and the fumes 
were therefore carried across the room. Mr. Walmsley reports 
improvement generally in the use of gas-irons in laundries. Mr. 
Nicholl, of the Lincoln District, says the manager of one laundry 
pointed out an improvement he had made in his ironing room. 
Gas-heated hand irons had been removed, and were replaced by 
ordinary irons heated on gas-stoves of his own invention, placed 
at arm’s length in front of the workers—not only removing the 
combustion products from under the workers’ heads, but making 
it possible to fix hoods and ducts to remove the fumes. 

An Inspector in the Leeds District observes that it was noted, 
on visiting a small gas-works in a country town, that the smoke- 
stack was over a foot from the perpendicular, and seemed likely 
to fall; the wall behind the retorts was slipping away from the 
roof; a roof principal was broken and propped up by 2 feet of 
plank placed on end on the top of the not too strong hollow brick- 
work forming the flues; and the purifiers were in an unventilated 
outhouse, and leaked badly. The company were requested to 
undertake repairs promptly, which they did. New works are, it 
is pointed out, now in course of erection. 

In the report of the Medical Inspector (Dr. T. M. Legge), the 
following statement by Dr. Collis on the subject of the manu- 
facture of incandescent mantles is quoted: Four factories where 
incandescent gas-mantles are manufactured have been visited, 
to ascertain whether under the present conditions of work any 
injury is caused to the workers (1) by vapour arising from the 
baths in which the mantles are dipped; (2) excess of carbon 
dioxide generated in the process of seasoning or burning. The 
dipping-baths contain a mixture of methylated ether (industrial 
spirit) 60 per cent., and methylated spirit 30 per cent., in which 
is dissolved collodion and camphor. The vapour arising from 
this mixture, if breathed to any extent by the workers, causes 
headache, sickness, anorexia, sleepiness, and lassitude—symptoms 
which are experienced to a greater extent on first commencing 
employment. At one factory, where the workers had to enter 
the hot stoves, heated to about 115° Fahr., to carry in mantles 
for drying, and to remove the dried mantles, all seven workers 
complained of some of the symptoms described. These stoves 
have since been reconstructed, with beneficial results. Suitable 
hoods and exhaust ducts, minimizing the amount of vapour which 
escapes, can be fixed over the dipping-baths. 

In the process of seasoning or burning-off, carbon dioxide is 
given off by the large number of bunsen burner jets employed. 
In one room there were about 640 jets in use for 80 workers. 
The products of combustion are removed by localized exhaust 
in only two of the factories visited. Consequently, the amount 
of carbon dioxide found in these rooms becomes excessive, even 
though there is good general ventilation effected by means of 
adequate exhaust fans. 

















Action of Air on Coal.—In a recent number of the “ Comptes 
Rendus,” M. Mahler dealt with this subject. According to an 
abstract of his communication contained in the “ Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry,” on passing a current of dried 
and purified air over finely powdered dried coal (different samples 
of French coals) at temperatures up to 105° C., water, carbon 
dioxide, and carbon monoxide were produced ; the quantities in- 
creasing in general with the temperature, but varying according 
to the state of division of the coal and the velocity of the air 
current. For example, 150 grammes of a coal from Courriéres 
yielded in 30 hours the following quantities of carbon dioxide 
and monoxide respectively at the temperatures mentioned : 25° to 
30° C., 1 c.c., 2°88 c.c.; 45° C., 1°55 C.c., 3°73.C.c.; 65° C., 4°25 C.C., 
5°59 c.c.; 85° C., 12 C.C., 4°97 €.C.; 105° C., 30 c.c., 6°67c.c. When 
the coal was not first dried, the production of carbon monoxide 
was much smaller—viz., 1°13 c.c. in 30 hours at 35°C. Experi- 
ments were also made under similar conditions at higher tempera- 
tures; and it was found that above 125° C. there was a consid- 
erable increase in the amounts of water, carbon dioxide, and 
carbon monoxide produced, while indications were also obtained 
of the formation of hydrocarbons. Above 150°C., the condensed 
water was distinctly acid, and had an acetic odour. 
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EXAMINATION IN “GAS SUPPLY ”’—THIRD YEAR, 


Answers to the Questions Set. 


Tue City and Guilds Examinations for the third year in “Gas 
Supply’ have now been completed, and the list of successful 
candidates issued. Although the results have been communi- 
cated to the local centres, the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute has, as already mentioned in the “ JourNAL,” so far withheld 
them from the Technical Press. This proceeding must be much 
regretted by all who have the true interests of the courses in 
“ Gas Engineering” and “Gas Supply” at heart. The Technical 
Press, by the publicity given in its columns to the examination 
courses has, we venture to think, been a greater factor in bringing 
these examinations before the notice of the young men of the in- 
dustry than the mere announcement of them in the programme 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute. These programmes 
are only supplied, as a rule, to the Secretaries of the Technical 
Institutes and to the Press. The Secretaries of the Institutes 
cannot be expected to have that special interest in one particular 
course which editors of journals devoted to the industry which 
that special course represents have; and therefore, for popularizing 
the examinations, the editors’ influence must be considered as 
greater than the secretarial influence. While the latter is com- 
mendable so far as it goes, there does not appear to be any sound 
reason why the editors’ sympathy should be alienated from the 
course. Each year they allowed to be published the syllabus 
which governs the examinations, and also extracts from the 
annual report of the City and Guilds of London Institute. It 
may at once be conceded that the publication of the pass list is 
an act of grace on the part of the City and Guilds officials; but 
it is an act of grace that conduces to mutual goodwill, and is 
certainly not to the disadvantage of the best interests of the 
examinations which concern the gas industry. The Council of 
the Institution is an Advisory Committee in connection with the 
examinations, and no doubt may be relied on to consider care- 
fully the pros and cons of publication. Meanwhile, we quite hope 
that it will not be necessary for them to discuss this subject at 
all, but that the City and Guilds authorities will realize that the 
little extra trouble involved in the preparation of pass lists for 
technical journals is a practice that may be continued with ad- 
vantage to the objects for which it was instituted. 

We are able to ascertain from the report of the Council of the 
Institution that the number of candidates who sat this year in 
“Gas Supply” totalled 310. Of these, 93 were candidates in the 
Honours Grade—an increase of 12; and 217 were candidates in 
the Ordinary Grade—a decrease of 18. It would seem, therefore, 
that the annual number of candidates is settling down at the 
round figure of 300. This does not appear to be as many as 
might be expected, considering the enormous number of distribu- 
tion employees who should have an all-round knowledge of most, 
if not all, of the matters enumerated in the syllabus. The City 
and Guilds certificate should be, as far as possible, a reliable 
indication of efficient training and study in this branch of gas 
technics; and if the character of the papers or the regulations 
governing the examination do not ensure this, the scheme should 
be modified accordingly. 

At the last meeting of the Manchester District Institution of 
Gas Engineers, a proposal was put forward for the better training 
and education of gas-fitters. This matter was also dealt with at 








some length by the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
(Mr. J. W. Helps) in his recent address. The desirability of such 
an extension of systematic training was accentuated by the dis- 
cussion on the report of the Gas-Heating Research Committee. In 
this discussion, it was clearly held, both by the research specialist, 
Mr. E. W. Smith, by gas engineers, and by makers of gas-fires, 
that the competence of the gas-fitter was an important factor in 
the success or otherwise of gas-heating appliances as installed 
at consumers’ premises. Schemes for the better education of 
gas-fitters, however, should not in any way be inimical to the 
City and Guilds examinations in “Gas Supply.” If certificates 
of proficiency are to he awarded to gas-fitters, the City and 
Guilds of London Institute is the proper authority for making 
such awards. For a long number of years this Institution 
has been recognized as the leading body for the conducting of 
technological examinations. The better training of gas-fitters 
was one of the subjects put down for discussion at the combined 
meeting of the Commercial Sections which was held at the Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers on Tuesday, June 14. Owing to 
the length of the other business, however, consideration of the 
matter by the Joint Sections was deferred for twelve months. 
We do not see exactly what point there is in this subject that 
gives the Commercial Sections any special claim to consider it as 
distinct from the general body of members of the Institution, or 
their accredited representatives, to wit, the Council. It hasbeen 
pointed out that the Council are an Advisory Committee in con- 
nection with the existing examinations; and ifany modification in 
training is desired or required, the Council is the proper authority 
to consider the matter in all its bearings. 

An examination for gas-fitters might very well be made a pre- 
liminary (though not compulsory) course to the Ordinary Grade 
in “Gas Supply.” The gas-fitter, having secured the preliminary 
fitter’s diploma, would probably feel encouraged to continue 
his studies. Having acquired the habit of systematic training 
and study, it would not then appear so difficult to tackle the two 
courses in ‘Gas Supply” as at present. Unless there is greater 
evidence of study on the part of distribution employees than is 
shown by the number presenting themselves for examination, the 
industry cannot look forward too confidently to the keener fight 
which will be waged for light, heat, and power custom. A larger 
number of competent teachers should be available; and the 
heads of gas undertakings in the Provinces should emulate the 
example of Metropolitan and Suburban heads, who realize the 
importance of having an educated outside staff. 

In this year’s examinations, the candidates in “Gas Supply” 
had, as formerly, the choice of 14 questions in each grade, and 
of these not more than eight were to be answered. The marks 
awarded to the questions were modified somewhat as compared 
with previous years; for whereas formerly the questions had 
respectively a value of 36 or 39 marks, this year the marking 
varied from 30 to 45. In the Ordinary Grade, there was one 
question for which 45 marks were obtainable; and this was one 
to rightly answer which practical experience was almost abso- 
lutely essential. A similar remark may be applied to the two 
questions for which 42 marks were allowed. Generally speaking, 
the questions which were marked lowest were such as involved 
the minimum amount of practical experience. 








Ordinary Grade Questions. 


To make a test, a hole is drilled down below 
the level of the main, and in close proximity, 
? bas | by means of acrowbar. Then ari f cl 
1. (A) Describe one form of leakage indicator | canoe material i. placed oma ions. on on 


suitable for locating escapes from gas- | : 
mains. A gas-main, 200 yards long, to allow the whole of the porous tile access to 


supplies 50 consumers, and is connected pos a ytonge i eae yi bg engacosery 
to the distributing system at both ends; | : sees Aanrdlradign vorane te. veca A Raper eel 
how woekd pon th sr the amount of | @°™ effect being obtained within two or three 
leakage (if any) from same ? 


Ansell’s Leakage Indicatoy.—This instrument 
depends for its action upon the law of diffusion | 
of gases, which is, ‘‘ that gases diffuse at a rate 
inversely proportional to the square roots of 
their densities.” The instrument is circular in 
form, about 6 inches high by 3 inches in dia- | 
meter. The means by which the principle of 
diffusion is applied is an elastic metal chamber, fumed 
at the base of which is a porous tile, through " 
which the diffusion takes place. When the in- 
dicator is placed in an atmosphere containing ‘t 
coal gas, the hydrogen of the latter diffuses; {~~~ 
through the porous tile into the elastic metal; * 
chamber quicker than the nitrogen of the air | 
can pass out; the velocities being in the pro- | 
portion of 1 to 14. A pressure is caused in the | 
metal chamber, and the movement of the elastic | 
me‘al is transmitted by suitable mechanism minutes. This process is repeated along the 
to an index pointer, which moves over a dial line of main until the maximum percentage of 
marked to show percentage of gas present. A leakage is registered, and at this place excava- 
tap and valve are provided which communicate tion for repairs is made. 
with the metal chamber, so that the coal gas| To test for the quantity of leakage in a main 
may be let out after a test has been made; the 200 yards long, supplying 50 consumers, and 
tap and valve always being left open when the |connected at both ends, a simple arrangement 
instrument is out of action, \is shown in fig,1. This consists of a test-meter 














connected by flexible tubing to 34-inch stand- 

pipes. All the service cocks are closed; con- 

sumers having previously been notified of the 
proposed test. The main is then securely bagged 
off at each end, and the test-meter is attached. 

The meter is usually of the wet type, provided 

with a circular spirit level, !evelling screws, &c., 

and indicating the consumption per hour by 

observations of one minute. 

To make a test, the inlet tap to the meter is 
turned on, and the index hand of the meter 
moves rapidly round until the “dead” portion 
of the main is completely filled with gas. If 
the index hand afterwards moves, there is a 
leakage in the main according to the amount 
registered on the dial. A number of observa- 
tions should be taken, with a short interval be- 
tween each. 

1. (B) Describe fully the operation of tempo- 
rarily stopping the leakage from a split 
8-inch main; permanent repairs being 
impossible for some days. 

To temporarily repair a broken 8-inch main, 
the pipe should be thoroughly cleaned on each 
side of the fracture. A band of thin sheet lead 
is then well smeared with white or red lead and 
placed over the fracture, being kept in position 
by strong copper wire. It is also advisable, if 
the temporary repair has to stand a day or two, 
to place round the sheet lead two clips made of 
flat iron, each in two sections, bolted together. 
If sheet lead is not obtainable, strong calico or 
sacking should be used, This should be well 
smeared with red or white lead and wrapped 
round the gas-main two or three times; each 
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wrapping in turn being smeared with red or 

white lead. The whole is then bound together 

with strong cord. 
In case of a cracked socket, the crack must 
be filled in with iron cement or red lead. 

2. A five-light wet meter brought from a con- 
sumer’s premises is found to be register- 
ing 25 per cent. slow. To what causes 
may this be ascribed? How would you 
proceed to put the meterintoa thoroughly 
satisfactory condition, and certify the 
result of the work by testing on com- 
pletion ? 


Causes.—1. Metal float, spindle, or plug 
sticking, in which case, if the water-line falls 
very low, the supply of gas is not shut off. It 
is improbable, however, that the water line 
would get so low as to cause a 25 per cent. slow 
registration unless water was leaking from the 


meter. 2. Meter worked above its normal 
capacity. 3. Breakdown of registering me- 
chanism. 4. Drum working against a large 


amount of friction causing slow revolution. 
5. Faulty drum—i.e., holes, &c., in case. 
Repairs.—The dram should be removed, 
thoroughly examined, and cleaned by immers- 
ing in sodaand water. Small perforations may 
be found in the drum; and if so, they must be 
soldered up. Any rust or corrosion must be 
removed and the interior of the meter washed 
out with soda and water. The metal float and 
valve should also be inspected and, if neces- 
sary, put into proper working condition. If 
the drum is not repairable, a new drum, with 


compensating arrangement attached, should be | P° 


substituted. The registering mechanism should 
next be examined, to see that all the wheels are 
in good working order, that no teeth, &c., are 
missing from the wheels, and faulty wheels (if 
any) replaced. The parts of the meter should 
then be carefully put together; the joints in 
the outer case being made with a mixture of 
red and white lead, and tested for soundness 
and accuracy. 

Testing.—Place the meter on a level bench 
and fill with water. Connect the inlet to the 
gas supply and the outlet to a line of gas- 
burners, which are then lighted. Whenall the 
air has been expelled from the meter and pipes, 
the lights are regulated until 1 cubic foot per 
hour is passing, and the joints tested for sound- 
ness by a mixture of soap and water. A gas 
pressure of not less than 3 inches should be 
used for this test. Gas is then passed from a 
graduated test holder (say) of 54 cubic feet or 
11 cubic feet capacity at a constant pressure of 
34-inch of water. When the small dial on the 
meter has reached a definite point and the holder 
has been adjusted to a convenient mark, gas 
is passed through the meter and burned at the 
float of lights. After passing 5 or 10 cubic 
feet, the readings of the holder and meter are 
compared, and the discrepancy (if any) noted. 
The percentage error can be easily calculated, 
and must not exceed 2 per cent. fast or 3 per 
cent. slow, after correcting for temperature and 
barometric pressure, to comply with the Sales 
of Gas Act. 


3. State, in percentages, the composition of the 
following alloys and the influence which 
each component has upon the finished 
alloy: Brass, gun metal or bronze, solder. 
In what way are two pieces of composi- 
tion (lead) pipe joined by means of a blow 
pipe, and what precautions have to be 
observed ? 

The composition of ordinary yellow brass is 

2 parts of copper to 1 of zinc; hard brass for 

bearings, 8 parts of copper to 1 of zinc—i.¢., in 

general engineering practice it varies from 2 to 

8 parts of copper to 1 of zinc. If the copper is 

in a greater proportion than 4 to 1, the brass has 

a reddish appearance ; while if less than 3 to 1, 

the brass appears to be more like zinc. Brass 

is tough. The quantity of zinc determines the 
degree of fusibility of the brass—the greater 
the zinc content, the more fusible the alloy. 

Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin, usually 

composed of about 9 parts of copper to 1 of tin 

(sometimes containing a little zinc). Hard gun 

metal contains 5 parts of copper to 1 of tin; 

soft, about 16 parts of copper to 1 of tin. The 
oe of tin determines the hardness of the 
alloy. 

Solders may be divided into “hard” and 

“soft” kinds, and are all composed of lead 

and tin. 


Fine solder, 2 parts tin 1 part lead. Fuses at 
340° Fabr. 


Fine solder, 14 parts tin 1 part lead. Fuses 
at 334° Fahr. 


Coarse solder, 1 part tin 3 parts lead. Fuses | pose of attaching weights W to regulate to the 


at 482° Fahr. 

Plumbers’ fine, 1 part tin 1 part lead. Fuses 
at 370° Fahr. 

Note: The coarse solder is of the ‘* hard ’’ 
type; the others being of the “soft” kind. 


More tin increases the quality of the solder, 
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Fig. 4: 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


and also lowers the melting point. When a 
solder contains a large proportion of lead, the 
alloy is coarse and requires a high temperature 
for fusing. A good solder will emit a “ crack- 
ling ” noise on being bent. 

To join two pieces of compo pipe together, 
one end is funnelled out by means of a tan pin 
(fig. 2), so that the other piece will just fit into 
it and leave a small groove to make the joint. 
The inside of the funnelled end is cleaned, and 
the top edge cut off cleanly with a shave hook 
(fig. 3). The other end to be inserted is then 
carefully cleaned by scraping to a depth of 
4-inch ; the lower end being slightly bevelled. 
This end is then forced into the opened one 
until the joint is firm enough to remain unsup- 
rted. A little powdered resin and oil is then 
placed in the space between the pieces of pipe 
to act asa flux. A spirit torch is lighted and 
the flame directed slightly above the joint by 
means of the blow-pipe. A stick of solder is 
held in the flame, also against the joint ; the 
solder and flame being worked round until the 
union is complete. The joint is finally cleaned 
with tallow and cloth. 

When making a joint with solder, it is 
essential that the surfaces of the component 

arts shall be perfectly cleaned by fluxes and 
ree from metallic oxides. Such fluxes are zinc 
chloride, resin, or sal ammoniac, which prevent 
oxidation of metals when heated. The flame 
must not be allowed to play on any portion of 
the joint too long, as this would involve risk of 
meliing the pipe. Must not get the joint too 
hot, or the solder may run into the pipe, and 
block it up. Care must be taken to work out 
any air-bubbles in the solder. 


4 (A). Why is it desirable to have pressures at 
consumers’ premises regulated? De- 
scribe, with the aid of a sketch, one form 
of house service governor. 


It is necessary to have the pressure regulated 
at consumers’ premises because of the variation 
at which gas is supplied, and because of the 
variation in quantity demanded at different 
times. Uniformity of pressure: is especially 
desirable for inverted burners. Other reasons 
are the prevention of waste of gas and breaking 
of mantles. 
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Fig. 5 is a sketch of a Peebles consumer's 
governor, which consists of an outer cast-iron 
casing A, which is divided into two chambers 
(inlet and outlet) by the partition B. The inlet 
connection can be madeat either C or D, which- 
ever seems most adaptable to the fittings. E is 
an annular mercury cup firmly secured to the 
main casting. In this cup, the bell F is free to 
rise and fall sensitively to the variation of de- 
mand. To the underside of the bell is attached 
a spindle G, which works through a brass 
guiding sleeve L in the top of the mercury cup. 
This spindle carries a flat disc valve H, which 
fits into the seating K, by which the gas-orifice 
can be increased or diminished. The spindle 
is made to project through the bell for the pur- 














necessary pressure. M is a cast-iron cover to 
fit on to the casing enclosing the whole. 

The action of the governor is as follows: The 
gas enters the inlet chamber at C or D and 
passes between the valve H and seating K into 
the outlet chamber. If, however, the pressure 
is greater than is required, weights are 
taken off the bell; thus allowing the 
spindle G to rise and decrease the size 
of the inlet orifice. Different weights are 
tried until the desired pressure is obtaiend. 
Then the governor automatically opens 
and closes the valve-way, according as 
more or less gas is required, but always 
maintains it at the same pressure. 





4 (B). How would you proceed to prove the 
presence of leakage in the fittings of a 
consumer; the leakage being too small 
to be readily indicated by the index of 
the meter ? 

Anexcellent method for proving the existence 
of avery minute leakage in a consumer's fittings 
is by the use of Milne’s ‘* Reliable ’’ leak-testing 
machine. 





jit it 


yert 














al L_gD 


Fig. 6. 


This consists of a small holder A, floating in 
an annular copper tank of water. B is a small 
glass bottle, half filled with water, to which are 
connected two tubes—one just slightly sealed 
in water, and the other unsealed and having a 
tap on it. These tubes are branched, one on 
each side of the tap E, on the main pipe leading 
into the bell of the holder. To operate it, con- 
nect the pipe C with india-rubber tubing to 
some part of the fittings. Turn off all taps on 
the fittings, also the meter-tap, and then open 
the tap D and draw up the bell. When nearly 
full of air, close the tap D, weight the bell, and 
open the tap E; thus allowing the pressure in 
the bell on the fittings. When the bell has 
become steady, close the tap E and open the 
tap F on the small tube, then the only connec- 
tion between the fittings and the bell is through 
the water. Thus, if the pressure in the fittings 
falls, through a leakage, the pressure in the 
holder will then be greater, and will thas over- 
come the slight seal in the bottle, and bubbles 
of air will be seen to pass in this way. The 
machine is so sensitive that a leakage of 1 cubic 
foot in 350 hours is easily revealed. 








5. A room with 2000 cubic feet of air space is 
lit with one inverted burner consuming 
3 cubic feet of gas per hour. What 
quantity of air will be required for com- 
bustion, and what will be the proportion, 
by volume, of its chief constituents? 
Assuming the air of a room is changed 
twice per hour, what percentage will the 
air required by the burner bear to the 
total quantity passing through the room ? 


The quantity of air required for the combus- 
tion of 1 cubic foot of gas varies slightly with 
the varying composition of coal gas from 5°5 
cubic feet to 5°7 cubic feet. Therefore, taking 
the mean as 5'6 cubic feet of air for 1 cubic foot 
of coal gas, ihe quantity required for 3 cubic 
feet of coal gas will be 3 x 5°6—i.¢., 16°8 cubic 
feet. 

The proportion by volume of the chief con- 
stituents of the air are: Oxygen, 21 per cent. ; 
nitrogen, 79 per cent. 

If the air of the room is changed twice per 
hour or once in 30 minutes, then the volume 
2000 X 2 = 4000 cubic feet, which will have 
passed through the room. The percentage of 
air required by the burner to the amount of air 
passing through the room is 

100 X 16°8 
4000 


(To be Continued.) 





equals 0°42 per cent. 
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THE GAS-TURBINE.* 


It would be impossible to do anything but commend this excellent 
treatise on the theoretical and practical position of the gas-turbine 
at the present day. All that is important in connection with this 
fascinating subject has been grouped together to render the work 
both useful and instructive. 


The object of this book is to compile in one volume the results 
of the work of English, French, German, and other organizations, 
so as to enable engineers, who are at present investigating the 
subject, to appreciate how much work has already been done, and 
so save unnecessary repetition—the frequent cause of much waste 
of time in all matters of research. One has only to consider the 
present position of steam-turbines in order to realize how highly 
desirable it is that the gas-turbine should meet with successful 
development to a similar extent. 

In his first chapter, the author traces the evolution of the 
earliest forms of motors rotated by heat, from the smoke jack, 
actuated by fire, to the Stolze hot-air turbine, and the later tur- 
bines of De Laval and Lemale. A great deal of space, but none 
too much, is devoted to the reproduction of a paper on “A 
Scientific Investigation into the Possibilities of Gas-Turbines ” 
read by Mr. R. M. Neilson before the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1904, and the highly-important discussion, con- 
tributed to by the most experienced engineers on the subject of 
turbines, which followed the reading of the paper. Much infor- 
mation is contained in a paper read by M. Sekutowicz before 
the Society of Civil Engineers of France, to which are devoted a 
couple of chapters. 

So many difficulties lie in the way of a successful issue to the 
attempts to bring the gas-turbine from the experimental to the 
practical stage, that readers of Mr. Suplee’s book will possibly 
consider that the author is somewhat unduly optimistic. Ofthese 
difficulties the question of temperature, during working, of the 
material of which the turbine is composed is by no means the 
least. When it is considered that the temperature at which the 
material forming the turbine must necessarily be maintained while 
at work far exceeds the fusing point of iron, steel, and copper, it 
wil] be seen the task before experimentalists is no light one. 

The problem before the pioneers of the steam-turbine was by 
no means so abstruse; for in this case the temperature of the 
working fluid does not exceed that at which the ordinary and most 
suitable metals practically retain their full strength. There is, 
however, no need to be too pessimistic of the prospects before the 
gas turbine; for, as the author points out, “there are many active 
and energetic minds at work on the problem, and commercial re- 
sults may soon be expected to follow ;” though Mr. Dugald Clerk, 
in the discussion on Mr. Neilson’s paper, said that ‘‘ he did not see 
any immediate future for a gas-turbine, except in possibly utilizing 
exhaust gases from reciprocating engines, which at present were 
liberated under considerable pressures.” 

The last chapter, on the “ Practical Work of Armengaud and 
Lemale,” is most enlightening, and demonstrates to the reader 
that the progress in gas-turbines has been by no means illusory. 
It is stated that a number of 120-H.P. gas-turbines of a special 
type have been actually installed in submarine torpedoes com- 
pleted for active service. These turbines travel at a speed of 
1500 revolutions per minute; and yet the total weight is only 
162 lbs. There is also described a small gas-turbine, built by 
Karasodine, operating with regularity and success. Developing 
about 2-H.P., its speed is no less than 10,000 revolutions a 
minute ; while the diameter of the turbine is only 6 inches. As 
the author points out, the continuous turning effort is often most 
desirable ; and taking into consideration the small size, the possi- 
bilities of such an apparatus become evident. 

The subject is very capably treated, and the work of the author 
cannot but assist in the practical development of a type of engine 
which may well, in the future, bring much grist to the mill of the 
gas engineer. The book may be thoroughly recommended. 


* “The Gas-Turbine.’’ By H. H. Suplee. London: Chas. Griffin andCo., 
Limited; 1910. [Price 12s. 6d. net]. 














French Gas and Electricity Undertakings.— We have received 
from the offices of the “ Journal de I’iclairage au Gaz et A l’Elec- 
tricité,” 7, Rue Geoffroy-Marie, Paris, the directory of gas and 
electricity undertakings which, for about fifteen years, has been 
issued under the supervision of M. Maurice Germain, the Editor 
of the above-named publication. The edition for the present 
year has, of course, been revised and brought up to date. Inthe 
section relating to gas will be found a complete list of gas-works, 
particulars of the localities served from them, the names of the 
officials, &c., and a list of gas-fitters. The portion devoted to 
electricity furnishes a large amount of information in regard 
to undertakings supplying this illuminant; and there is a list of 
towns possessing a system of electric tramways. Each section of 
the book contains a chapter giving the names of the larger gas 
and electricity companies, with the amount of capital, the official 
address, the names of the directors, and the number of works 
owned ; together with lists of suppliers of plant in connection with 
both of these industries. The work is now well established; and 
every effort has been made to ensure for the present edition the 
Same success which has attended the issue of its predecessors. 
The price of the book is 4 frs. in other countries than France. 





KUNIGSBERG GAS-WORKS. 


[Continued from p. 957 of last week’s issue. | 
THe METER AND GOVERNOR Room. 


This room contains a wet station meter of 81,190 cubic feet per 
hour capacity and two district pressure regulators, with 30-inch 
connections, and a bye-pass with relief governor between the 
meter inlet and the district main. The floor on which the meter 
and governor stand is about ro ft. 6 in. above the ground level. 
The apparatus is supported at this height on an iron structure, 
while the whole building rests on brick foundations and a pile 
framing. The connections under the floor of the governor-room 
are so arranged that gas can be passed if required direct from the 
purifiers to the governors; while there is a bye-pass for the 
station meter and a connection with a valve between the inlet 
and outlet of the gasholders. With a view to subsequent exten- 
sions, the main leading from the station meter to the inlet to the 
gasholders is 30 to 44 inches in diameter; the outlet main from 
the gasholder is 44 inches in diameter; and the main leading to 
the district pressure regulators is the same size. 





GASHOLDERS. 


The inlet and outlet mains, consisting of wrought-iron pipes 
44 inches in diameter, are carried from the governor-house to the 
gasholders at a height of 16 feet above the ground level—measur- 
ing from the under side of the mains. They enter a valve-house 
situated between the two gasholder tanks, and there branch to 
the two holders. The branches are laid underground. The tanks 
of the gasholders are annular, and stand on annular foundations 
which rest above ground on brickwork which, under ground, is 
carried by granite concrete supported by a riug-shaped founda- 
tion of numerous piles, securely tied together. These piles are 
52 ft. 6 in. to 56 ft. in length. The horizontal roof of the tank is 
partly carried by the iron tank and partly by a column. It has 
ribs with flexible joints. The interior of the tank is used as a 
store for iron and fire-clay goods. A steam-pipe runs through the 
annular brick foundation; and from it four branches are carried 
to the rim of the tank. They feed six injectors for heating the 
water in the tank and four injectors for heating the water in the 
cup of the No. 1 gasholder, which is telescopic. The steam con- 
nection between the fixed steam-pipes and the cup is by means of 
metallic flexible tubing, which runs over a roller carried by the 
rising and falling gasholder, so that the length of tube remains 
constant in all positions. The gasholder bells have man-holes 
and dip-pipes over the inlet and outlet mains, so that access can 
be obtained to the mains without entirely grounding the bell or 
emptying the gas from it. This arrangement has proved of prac- 
tical value; as, after nine years’ working, it became necessary to 
clear the outlet main of the telescopic holder of accumulated 
naphthalene. 

Liguor DISTILLATION PLANT. 


To the north of the condenser and washer building is a simple 
massive brick building, of 2153 square feet area, containing the 
liquor distillation plant. There are two column stills capable of 
dealing with 2206 and 4412 gallons respectively per diem of crude 
liquor. The smaller still was brought from the old works. The 
concentrated liquor is stored in a wrought-iron cylindrical tank, 
from which it is pumped by means of an air-pump into the tank 
waggons which are run along the north front of the building. 
There are also in the same building two boilers and a press for 
boiling and filter-pressing cyanogen sludge. The ammonia liber- 
ated in the boiling is recovered in a small condenser as concen- 
trated liquor. The filtrate from the presses is worked up to 
sulphate of ammonia. The lime sludge from the stillsis collected 
in a pit in the basement of the building, having a partition to 
facilitate the separation of the water, which is run off into the 
sludge catch-pit in the water-tower. 


THE WATER-TOWER. 


The water required on the works is taken from the River 
Pregel. A storage tank of about 700,000 gallons capacity is in- 
stalled in a water-tower to the west of the liquor distillation 
house. Having regard to the small area of this tower and the 
weight of it and its contents, it was a specially difficult matter to 
secure a sufficiently firm foundation. A framing of piles, nearly 
40 feet in length, was adopted ; and the tower stands on it on an 
annular concrete base. The hollow space within the concrete 
base is used for a tank which is divided by two radial partition 
walls. One-half is used as a sludge catch-pit and the other as a 
tar-tank. The tower is carried up to a height of about 43 feet 
above the ground, where it is covered*with a tiled roof; but out of 
the latter exteuds an cn framing, having the shape of a trun- 
cated cone, which carries the wrought-iron elevated tank for the 
river water. The bottom of the tank is of the Intze type of con- 
struction. 

Immediately below the roof of the main portion of the tower is 
an annular concrete tank of a capacity of 35,300 gallons, which is 
for the storage of drinking water, as a reserve in case of any 
interruption of the drinking water supply to the works, which 
ordinarily is taken from the town mains. Directly underneath 
this is an annular tank of 353,000 gallons capacity, which is used 
as a tar-tank. A pipe with provision for steam-heating passes 
from the tar-tank to the outside of the tower, where it terminates 
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in a valve directly above the railway line, so that tank waggons 
can be filled through it. Beneath the tar-tank, at a height of 
18 feet above the basement, is an intermediate floor available for 
stores. The basement is used for the storage of sulphate of 
ammonia and for the accommodation of the requisite pumps. 


WateER-GAs PLANT AND BoiLer-House. 


In anticipation of a third retort-house being required, a third 
pile-framing foundation was put in; and at the east end of this 
the water-gas plant and relief gasholder from the old works were 
erected in 1903. The building is iron-framed, with cement and 
wire-lattice walls. An electro-motor is used for driving the fan. 
A station meter from the old works is used for measuring the 
water gas. The generators have been refitted with valves with 
safety interlocking gear. An improved dust separator was attached 
to each generator; and the scrubbing capacity was increased by 
the provision of a second scrubber and extending the height of 
the former scrubber. The uncarburetted water gas made was 
at first passed experimentally into the retorts, but later through 
the dip-pipes into the hydraulic mains of the retort-benches. 

The boiler-house is attached to the liquor distillation house. 
It contains in the first instance two water-tube boilers of the 
Babcock and Wilcox type, each of 3230 square feet heating surface 
and 646 square feet superheating surface. The boilers produce 
steam of 8 atmospheres pressure with 250° to 300° superheating. 
They are heated with coke breeze; and the flue gases are drawn 
by means of Sturtevant fans into an iron chimney on the north 
side of the house. The fans will produce a draught of 14-10ths. 
Two steam-mains pass from the boilers through the washer-house 
to the retort-houses and water-gas plant. One steam-pipe is 
carried through the liquor distillation house to the water-tower, 
and so to the purifier-house, governor-room, and the gasholders. 
Another pipe goes to the baths and kitchens. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW GAs-WorKs. 


As already described, provision was made for the erection of a 
third retort-house by putting in the foundations, which were, 
however, made use of for the time being for the water-gas plant 
from the old works. By the year 1905, the maximum daily output 
of the existing retort-house plant had been overtaken by the con- 
sumption. Experiences elsewhere, however, indicated that it 
would not be desirable to extend the retort-house plant, accord- 
ing to the old designs, with inclined retorts. In order to secure 
time for consideration of the new types of carbonizing plant which 
were being introduced, recourse was had to the plan of increasing 
the productive capacity of the works bythe addition of water gas. 
Up to this time, water gas had been introduced into the hydraulic 
main, and thus a sufficiently uniform and satisfactory working had 
been obtained without artificially carburetting the water gas. 
Further increase of the make of water gas, however, necessitated 
carburetting. The altered market conditions, and the position of 
the new gas-works, pointed to the production of water gas carbu- 
retted with oil being most economical. All the apparatus of the 
old plant, with the exception of the generators and the fans, was 
therefore done away with, and on the space thus rendered avail- 
able a water-gas generator, with carburettor and superheater for 
a productive capacity of 35,000 cubic feet per hour, was erected. 
The apparatus was arranged so that the generator could be used 
if desired by short-circuiting the carburettor and superheater for 
the production of blue water gas. A “ Standard ” washer-scrubber 
from the old gas-works was erected for scrubbing the water gas. 
The oil-tank was constructed within the relief gasholder. 


CoaL-CoNVEYING PLANT. 


The new coal-conveying plant came into use in 1906. Owing 
to its geographical position, Kénigsberg depends on England for 
its coal supply. The channel from the Baltic Sea to the River 
Pregel at Konigsberg was deepened in 1902 to admit of large sea- 
going vessels coming up to Konigsberg. The gas-works is, there- 
fore, supplied direct with coal from the steamers. But the supply 
may be cut off for four months of the year by ice. Hence two 
adjacent halls, having an area of about 68,900 square feet, were 
erected as coal-stores. On the river foreshore, two travelling 
tower cranes were installed with grabs of 1 to 1} tons capacity. 
The grabs and cranes are worked from an engine box on the 
tower by means of electric winding gear. The coal arrives in 
steamers of 2000 to 5000 tons capacity, having usually three or 
four hatches. The grabs fill themselves automatically in the holds 
of the boats, and are then run up and discharged into a receiver, 
the lumps passing over a screen to the coal-breaker, from which 
a load-measuring vessel is filled. This vessel fills in turn the 
waggons on a rope-line which runs to the coal-store. The waggons 
pass over an automatic weighing machine as they leave the coal 
unloading berth. In each of the coal halls are two electrically 
driven travelling cranes of about 130 feet span. The cranes 
travel on lines running along the sides of the halls. The two 
cranes are coupled to a travelling line, about 260 feet in length, 
which traverses the two halls, and carries an inclined plane which 
can be hooked by means of sliding tongues on the rope of the 
rope-line. On the travelling cranes there are, at short distances, 
shifting lugs by which the waggons of the rope-line are tipped. 
The waggons on the rope-line are impelled to the sheds, there- 
fore, only by vis viva on the inclined railways. An elevator is 


provided at the south-east corner of the coal-store for raising coal 
from railway waggons to the rope-line if required. Forremoving 
coal from the store, there is a travelling crane, with grabs in both 





halls. The filled grab conveys the coal to the middle gangway of 
the two halls, ‘where it is discharged into the receiver of a rope- 
line conveyor, by which it is taken to the retort-houses. Provision 
is also made, by means of the rope-line, for conveying coal direct 
from the steamers to a receiver, from which it is transferred to the 
retort-house conveying lines. 


ADDITIONAL APPARATUS. 


In 1906, the purifying plant was extended by the addition of 
two vessels of 689 square feet area of grids. This brought the 
number up to six vessels, which are worked in two sets of three. 
The station gas-meter being no longer sufficiently large was sup- 
plemented by the installation of a dry rotary meter of a capacity 
of 105,000 cubic feet per hour (made by the Rotary Meter Com- 
pavy, of Manchester). A third exhauster of 175,000 cubic feet 
capacity per hour was added in 1907. In 1908, a third boiler of 
3230 square feet heating surface was erected in the boiler-house ; 
and in the same year the extension of the carbonizing plant was 
put in hand. After due consideration of the modern types of 
carbonizers. it was decided, on the ground of low depreciation 
charges and high productive capacity, to erect two inclined 
chamber settings each containing four carbonizing chambers for 
a charge of 6} tons. In 1909, this installation was enlarged by 
the addition of four more settings of fourchamberseach. A view 
of the discharging side of these chambers was given in last week’s 
issue, and a detailed description of them was published in the 
“ JouRNAL,” Vol. CVIII., p. 109. A comprehensive statement of 
the working results cannot be given here; but, speaking generally, 
it may be said that a considerable advance in the yield of gas has 
been undoubtedly obtained by the use of this plant. 

In January last a third washer was erected primarily for the 
extraction of ammonia; but it was so arranged that it could be 
used if required for the extraction of cyanogen from gas which 
had been previously freed from ammonia. The rapid develop- 
ment in the output of gas showed that the provision made in the 
scheme for the new works for washing and purifying plant would 
soon be inadequate. The make of gas had nearly doubled 
between the years 1902 and 1909; and in the latter year a maxi- 
mum daily make of 3,378,000 cubic feet was attained. The new 
works was intended tor apparatus for a maximum daily make of 
about 7 million cubic feet. In order to avoid as far as might be 
the construction of new apparatus houses, and to work on as low 
a capital outlay as possible, an attempt was made to solve the 
following problems: (1) To make the recovery of ammonia from 
the crude gas independent of the temperature of the washing 
water and of the gas; (2) to introduce a cheap process for the 
production of sulphate of ammonia, as hitherto concentrated 
liquor only had been sold; (3) to effect the economical recovery 
of cyanogen ; and (4) to diminish the space required for sulphur 
purification. Study of these questions led (in 1907) to a contract 
being concluded with a Zehlendorf Company, by which that 
Company erected on the gas-works, at their own cost and risk, a 
washing plant of about 4 million cubic feet capacity per diem. 
This plant was to test the applicability of the different processes 
devised by Herr Walther Feld. Trials were made of it at the end 
of 1908 and the beginning of 1909; and, as a consequence of the 
results obtained, the installation was modified and is now again 
at work. The course pursued is as follows: The crude gas is 
freed from tar as hitherto; and thensulphur and ammonia are ex- 
tracted from it by means of sulphurous acid. Then it is treated 
with a solution of sulphate of iron or zinc, which solution is re- 
generated by means of sulphurous acid and air. Inthe regenera- 
tion, sulphur is precipitated, and is used again for the prepara- 
tion of the sulphurous acid required. The procedure is therefore: 
Firstly, complete recovery of ammonia as sulphate, independently 
of the temperature of the gas and without the purchase of sul- 
phuric acid; secondly, the limitation of the dry purification for 
sulphuretted hydrogen to a small portion of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen contained in the crude gas; and, thirdly, economy of 
space through the use of rotary washers with vertical axes. The 
gas thus freed from ammonia is then purified from cyanogen; and 
the rest of the sulphuretted hydrogen, which was not taken up in 
the ammonia washers, is passed into the dry purifiers. 

The distributing system was enlarged owing to a number of 
suburbs being taken into the municipal area on April 1, 1905. In 
the summer of that year gas-mains were extended to these 
suburbs, and public lighting was introduced there. In 1907, a 
special main, of 14-inches diameter, was laid to the north-west 
suburb of Amalienau. At the end of the year 1908, the distribut- 
ing system had a length of 83 miles of main, and there were 3935 
public lamps, of which 1900 were provided with distance-lighting 
apparatus actuated by increased pressure from the gas-works. 
The extension of the distributing system in 1906 included the 
laying of two mains, of 26-inches diameter, beneath the River 
Pregel. The length under the river bed was about 360 feet. 


(To be continued.) 











We have received from the Council of the Scottish Junior 
Gas Association (Western District) the “ Transactions” for the 
past session, as reprinted from the “JourNaL.” Seven papers 
were read; and there were four visits to works. The subjects 
dealt with were full of interest; and the Council, in their report, 
say that the attendance of members at all the meetings was well 
maintained. There is an index to the papers; and at the end of 
the pamphlet is a list of the office bearers and members. 
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PATENT 
rotary “BRUSH” wasners 


Under Construction for 
The Gaslight and Power Co., 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 





Capacity— 
5,000,000 Cubic Ft. per Diem. 





Repeat Orders for Machines THE ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY, CALCUTTA; 

of the Type shewn above THE IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
BRUSSELS; 

Recently Received from: 





WALLASEY, U.D.C.; LUTON GAS COMPANY, &c, 


R. LAIDLAW & SON (EDINBURGH), LIMITED, 
GAS METER 


MAKERS. 


PREPAYMENT 
GAS METER 


Fitted with 


~COLSON’S 
STRONG CASH BOX. 


THE STRONGEST AND 
BEST PREVENTIVE AGAINST 
THEFTS 
FROM SLOT METERS. 














SIMON SQUARE WORKS, 


EDINBURGH. 


6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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SPECIAL POINTS. 


‘“ WESTMINSTER” 


SUGGS 





Large Hot Plate 
and Oven. 





Removable Enamelled Tray 
under Hot Plate. 


Removable Burners. 


Gas and Air Regulator to 


Reference 
Number. 


5139 
5140 
5141 
5142 
5143 


The Cheapes 


Quickest Grill. 


each Burner. 


1 ft. 10} ins. 
» 1O$ 5, 


9» 10% » 
” 114 ” 


- SS Se Oe 


Inside Oven. 





~~ High. 


» 114 


I 
I 
I 
I 


tK 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLETS ON APPLICATION TO 


Wide 


1 ft.o ins. 


” 14 ” 
» 1¢ » 
» 44 » 
” 44 ” 


I 55 


I 
I, 
I 


Deep. ~~ 
o ft. 114 ins. 
14 ,, 
» It » 
54 » 
» SE » 


EMBODIES 


ALL THE LATEST 








IDEAS. 


5141 SIZE SHOWN, 


Dimensions over all. 
Hot Plate. 


— 





“ Wide. Deep. 
1ft.1oins. 1 ft. 9g ins. 
ios ta 8 w 
ae ak i er BE ce 
2 » I 59 Eg 22 
Ra 5 » 2s £2, 





GAS KITCHENER 


Number of 
Grill and 


Total 


Boiling 


Height. Burners. 


2 ft. 64 ins. 
25, 63 ,, 
ee 


2 
23 7 ” 
2,, 82 ,, 


aoaranrh & 


itchener to Maintain and Easiest to Clean. 





WILLIAM SUGG & Co., excincees, WESTMINSTER. 


Telegrams: 
““SUGG, LONDON.” 





LIMITED, 


Telephone 


5153 (2 lines) WESTMINSTER. 
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GERMAN ASSOCIATION OF GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS. 





The Report and Accounts for the Year 1909-10. 


The report of the Council of this Association, presented at the 
annual meeting at Konigsberg on the 2oth to the 24th ult., refers 
first to the celebration last year of the jubilee of the Association, 


and the success of the general meeting held at Frankfort-on-the 
Main in connection therewith. The album issued in commemo- 
ration of the completion of fifty years’ activity has already been 
reviewed in our columns | Vol. CVII., p. 169]. The report states 
that it has been very widely circulated among public authorities, 
colleges, and other bodies to which it was hkely to be of interest, 
and has been received with most favourable comments. 

Reference is next made to the election last year to honorary 
membership of the Association of Dr. Hans Bunte and Herr W. 
von Oechelhaeuser, to whom illuminated scrolls recording the 
election were presented at Carlsruhe and Dessau on Dec. 18 and 
Feb. 20 last respectively. The Bunsen-Pettenkofer Medallion of 
Honour was conferred on Mr, W. H. Lindley, of Frankfort, in 
recognition of his distinguished work in connection with water 
supply in Germany and abroad, and the great services which he 
has rendered to the Association, especially through the various 
Technical Committees on which he has served. The same dis- 
tinction has been conferred also on the chiefs of two firms of 
makers of gas plant and apparatus—Dr. E. Blum, of the Berlin- 
Anhalt Engineering Company, and Dr. R. Pintsch, of the firm of 
that name. 

In recognition of the changing conditions of the gas industry, 
and to counteract the favour shown by municipal authorities and 
othersto electricity, it was decided, at a meeting held on March 14 
last at Berlin, to found an Organization for Promoting the Sale of 
Gas. The Council decided on April 8 to support this organiza- 
tion by an annual contribution to it from the Association’s funds 
of £250 (which decision was confirmed by the general meeting 
at Kénigsberg). The Council have lodged a protest with the 
Secretary of State for the Interior against a new German law for 
facilitating the distribution of high-tension electricity. Another 
protest has been sent to the Ministers of the Interior, of Com- 
merce, and of Public Works against the favour shown to electric 
lighting for warehouses, concert-rooms, and theatres by the regu- 
lations of the Chief of Police of Berlin. In order to bring home 
to consumers and others the great industrial importance of the 
gas industry and its progress in recent years, the Association 
have started on the compilation of industrial statistics relating to 
the last three years, and many valuable conclusions have been 
already obtained therefrom ; but the full results are not yet ready. 
The Council and the Technical Committees of the Association have 
also given much attention to the question of spreading knowledge 
in regard to the use of gas and its wide applicability, by means 
of lectures, &c.; and it is hoped that, through steps taken by the 
German Continental Gas Company, a greater number of pro- 

erly qualified lecturers and instructors will be available shortly 
or this work. The Association are acting jointly with the new 
Organization for Promoting the Sale of Gas in endeavouring to 
secure ample space for exhibits relating to gas and water supply 
at the International Exhibition of Hygiene which is to be held in 
Dresden next year; and as the meeting of the Association will be 
held in that city, members will then have a good opportunity of 
seeing the results of the work done to organize the gas and water 
exhibits. 

The report next refers to the arrangements which had been 
made in the spring for the visit of members of the Association to 
England in the second week after Whitsuntide, for a tour of in- 
spection of the gas-works in London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
and to the postponement, in consequence of the death of King 
Edward, of the visit to about the end of September, when it is 
hoped a large number of members will participate in the tour. 

The proposal emanating from England, America, and France 
for the adoption of an international unit of light based on com- 
parative measurements of the standards of light in common use 
in the different countries was considered by the Council. While 
believing that Germany has in the Hefner lamp the unit of light 
which has been proved to be the best available for practical 
photometry, the Association, acting in unison with the Union of 
German Electricians, have deemed it inexpedient for the time 
being to raise objection to the proposed international candle, pro- 
vided its ratio to the Hefner unit is exactly determined. It was 
considered that such an international unit of light should have a 
rational basis, and be sharply definable and reproducible, as is 
the case with the Hefner unit at the present time. But so long as 
the units and methods employed in photometry differ as greatly 
as they do now, conversion of experimental results by calculation 
cannot be avoided; and hence the creation of an international 
unit does not seem to the Council to be very pressing. The 
Association and the Union of Electricians have in the meantime 
addressed a petition to the Imperial Office for the Interior, asking 
the assistance of the German Government and the Imperial 
Physical-Technical Institute in work directed towards the creation 
of a rational unit of light having a scientific basis. The Minister 
of the Interior has sanctioned the investigation of the question b 
the Physical-Technical Institute; and his subsequent action will 
depend on the results of this investigation. No substantial pro- 
gress since last year has to be reported in the endeavour to create 
an international gas screw-thread. 





The Council record their thanks to the members of the various 
Technical Committees of the Association for their labours. The 
thirtieth of the annual volumes of gas statistics compiled under 
the auspices of the Association relates to the year 1908, and 
embodies several alterations in the information furnished as com- 
pared with the earlier volumes. Questions now dealt with in the 
statistics include the number of settings and the number and type 
of the retorts or chambers in use, the production and use of water 
gas, and particulars of long-distance gas supplies and high-power 
gas lighting. The statistics now relate to 287 gas undertakings, as 
compared with 273 in the previous year. A considerable increase 
in the consumption of gas is generally shown, though it is not quite 
so great as in the previous year. It is intended to make a more 
comprehensive volume of statistics once every five years; and 
the first of such volumes is that which is now in the press. 

The number of members of all classes of the Association has 
increased by twelve in the course of the year, and now amounts 
to 1107. 

The report next refers to the eight District Gas and Water 
Associations which are affiliated to the German Association, and 
gives particulars of their membership and the meetings which 
they have held during the past year. Then a list is given of con- 
tributors to the fund for furthering the scientific work of the 
Association, and to grants made from the funds of the Schiele 
Foundation to students and for research work. The Benevolent 
fund of the Association dispensed during the year about £332 to 
29 families or persons. 

The report states that Mr. W. H. Lindley, of Frankfort, retires 
this year from the Council, and is not eligible for re-election. 
| Herr H. Ries, Manager of the Munich Gas-Works, was chosen 
by the general meeting at Konigsberg to succeed him. | 

The accounts show receipts for the year amounting to about 
£2028, and a sum brought forward of £924. The ordinary ex- 
penditure amounts to £1770; and there is an item of £914 of ex- 
traordinary expenditure towards the Instructional and Experi- 
mental Works at Carlsruhe. The book-value of these works now 
is about £2262. 


Reports of the Technical Committees. 
THE HEATING COMMITTEE. 


The draft set of prescriptions and rules for the sale, regulation, 
and use of gas brought forward by the Committee at last year’s 
meeting [“ Journa,” Vol. CVI., p. 971] was, in so far as its 
second section—viz., “ Rules for Fitting Work ”’—was concerned, 
submitted to the German District Gas Associations for their 
opinion and suggestions as to desirable alterations. The Com- 
mittee now record their warmest thanks for the valuable hints 
received from these Associations. 

In regard to technical questions, the proposals of the Committee 
could, generally speaking, be forthwith adopted. The Rhenish- 
Westphalian and Brandenburg Association, however, emphasized 
the point raised at the last meeting—viz., that under no circum- 
stances must the supervision of fitting work be subject to the 

olice authorities, even though the latter may only serve asa 
leabine for the gas-works which will actually exercise the control. 
After much deliberation, the Committee finally came to an agree- 
ment that in all the circumstances the testing and control of gas- 
fitting work must be in the hands of the gas-works, and that the 
police authorities should be entirely excluded from the rules, in 
order especially to avoid collisions between them and the gas- 
works in cases where the latter undertake fitting work. The 
Committee was of opinion that fitting was to-day so important a 
branch of the activities of a gas undertaking that not only should 
all parts of the rules which gave the police any control be deleted, 
but that the introduction to the rules should be modified so as 
to express the importance of the fitting work now carried out 
by gas-works. In opposition to the idea that the authority of 
the police would be necessary to make the prescriptions effectual 
and to impose penalties for faulty fitting work, it was pointed out 
that the provision of the rules, that in cases in which the condi- 
tions were not fulfilled gas should not be supplied, was sufficient 
authority for refusing to make the connection with the main 
where the house installation was defective. Moreover, the pre- 
scriptions might be regarded as generally accepted rules in the 
building and decorating trade, and failure to comply with them 
would be an infraction of the common law and, as such, punish- 
able by fine. In order to avoid risk of partiality in cases where 
the gas-works which acts as the controlling authority undertakes 
fitting work, provision has been made for appeal to some person 
who shall be independent of the gas-works. ‘fhe question of pro- 
vision for dealing with strikes of fitters might, the Committee 
thought, be allowed to stand over foratime. It was considered 
undesirable to put any restriction on the right of a fitter to under- 
take work in any district. A joint sitting of the Committee 
and representatives of the German Fitters’ Union was held on 
March 12 at Frankfort ; and while it was found impossible to con- 
form to the views of the latter in all respects, it was decided to 
formulate them in an appendix to the report. The Committee 
consider that the rules, as now set out, are ready for the approval 
of the Association. They were approved by the general meeting 
at Konigsberg. 
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The proposal of Herr Reichard, that the Committee should 
undertake to train lady instructors in gas cooking, has been met 
by the German Continental Gas Company placing their lady 
instructor at the disposal of other gas-works for lecturing pur- 
poses. Also the newly-formed “ Organization for Promoting the 
Sale of Gas” {referred to in the report in last week’s “ JouRNAL” 
of the proceedings at the meeting of the German Association| has 
made a special point of stimulating gas cooking by lectures on 
the subject. 

A new question, which has come before the Committee is the 
participation of the Association in the International Exhibition of 
Hygiene at Dresdenini1g11. Ata joint meeting of this Committee 
and the Water- Works Committee held at Frankfort on March 13 
last, it was decided that it was desirable that the Association 
should participate, and a special Sub-Committee was appointed 
to report on the arrangements which could be made. This Sub- 
Committee has recommended that a special pavilion should be 
secured at the Exhibition for the-gas and water industries, with a 
view particularly to displaying their hygienic and scientific aspects. 
The steps taken by the General Secretary to obtain this have not 
yet reached any definite conclusion, and the financial support re- 
quired cannot therefore yet be fixed. 

The resignation by Herr L. Korting, one of the Honorary Mem- 
bers of the German Association, and until recently Manager of 
the Hanover works of the Imperial Continental Gas Association, of 
his seat on the Committee, has been accepted with much regret, 
and the retirement of Herr Galley from the Committee is also 
announced. The report is signed by Dr. E. Schilling, of Munich, 
as Chairman of the Committee. 


The set of prescriptions and rules for the sale and use of gas, 
which have been referred to in the foregoing report, are printed 
as an Appendix to it. They cover 40 pages, and are divided into 
a preface and four sections, of which the first relates to the regu- 
lation of the relations between gas-works and consumers, the 
second to prescriptions for fitting-up houses and rules for gas- 
fitting, and the third constitutes a simple statement for the infor- 
mation of consumers on the properties and use of gas. The fourth 
section is supplementary to the second, and merely gives explana- 
tions and additions proposed after the latter had been drafted. It 
is unnecessary to refer in detail in the “ JouRNAL” to the set of 
rules and prescriptions. 


Gas-METER COMMITTEE. 


This Committee report that they have not put any fresh work 

in hand, and that the investigations already started have been 
hampered through the many other claims on the time of their 
members individually. Consequently, the work of the Committee 
has not progressed so rapidly as might be wished. Theartificially 
prepared membranes for dry meters, which had previously been 
made in small pieces for preliminary examination, have now been 
produced in larger sizes, and found to be as good as the small 
pieces formerly made. Experimental meters for 5 and 20 lights 
made up with these membranes are ready for distribution to the 
gas-works which have undertaken to submit them to supervised 
durability trials. The Committee have decided that these should 
be conducted as far as possible on a uniform basis. 
_ The question of a reduction of the fees charged for stamping 
gas-meters has been further considered, and the President has 
agreed to present a petition to the Bundesrat urging the necessity 
of a reduction in the fees at present prescribed by resolution of 
that body. The Committee have continued their work aiming 
at the unification of the external dimensions of the gas-meters 
made by different firms. There seems little difficulty in arriving 
at uniformity in regard to wet meters; but the dry meters vary 
greatly, and the Committee are still in communication with the 
representatives of the firms of makers in regard to an agreement 
as to thedimensions. The question of meter unions and threads 
has also been considered; and the Committee recommend the 
adoption of the sizes approved for gas and water pipes by the 
Joint Standards Committee of the Association and of the Asso- 
ciation of German Engineers in 1903. 

The Committee had been asked to make trials of the “ Rota” 
apparatus for measuring gas made by the Rota works at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Several examples of it were supplied for an extended 
trial; and observations taken by two members of the Committee 
showed that while it was not applicable to the exact measurement 
of quantities of gas, it was useful for a number of other purposes, 
such as the rapid measurement of the gas consumption of lamps 
and apparatus, and for regulating gas-nipples, testing of meters 
in situ, determining the amount of gas passing through a pipe, and 
measuring the air for the revivification of oxide in the purifiers, 
and of gases generally for mixing. 

The Committee record their thanks to the Imperial Standards 
Department for the interest which it has taken in the work of the 
Committee. The report is signed by Herr C. Kohn, of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, who is the Chairman. 


WatTER-Works COMMITTEE. 

The report of the Committee on the working of Water-Works 
states that they held two meetings. Reference is made to the 
publication of the twentieth issue of the “ Water Statistics,” 
compiled under the direction of the Committee. This contains 
reports from 381 undertakings, compared with 345 in the previous 
year’s issue. It is the practice to include full particulars of 
the machinery and equipment of different works in every fifth 
year’s volume, and the present issue contains this complete in- 





formation. In other years only new plant is referred to. It 
was decided to include in the next volume information on many 
points not hitherto dealt with; and additional questions were 
accordingly drawn up for issue to the authorities concerned. 
A large number of answers have already been received. One 
question was as to whether any tests were made o the calorific 
power of the fuel used on the works ; and 56 undertakings replied 
that they made such tests, while 298 replied that they did not. 
Another question was as to whether the manager had had any 
opportnnity of seeing a water-diviner at work; and, if so, with 
what result. Only 24 answers were in the affirmative. The ques- 
tion of water-divination was discussed at one meeting; and the 
information obtained showed that‘the “art” was again in the 
ascendant. The Committee were unanimously of the opinion 
that the collection and sifting of particulars of cases of the use 
of the divining-rod and the publication of the results of this inves- 
tigation would be the best means of correcting erroneous views 
thereon. Reference is made in the report to the joint meeting 
with the Heating Committee, called to consider the question of 
the participation of the Association in the International. Exhibi- 
tion of Hygiene at Dresden next year. The result of this meeting 
has been referred to in the report of the Heating Committee [vide 
supra]. The Committee deplore the loss by death during the year 
of Herr E. Kunath, one of the oldest members. The report is 
signed by Herr Reese (Dortmund), Chairman of the Committee. 


ELECTROLYsIS COMMITTEE. 


The report of this Committee for the year 1909-10 states that 
no independent work has been carried out, as for the time being 
the activity of the Committee is merged in the Electrolysis Com- 
mittee appointed jointly by the Association with the Association 
of German Electricians and the Association of German Tram- 
way and Light Railway Undertakings. The Joint Committee have 
already carried out investigations at Diisseldorf, on which a cir- 
cumstantial report has been prepared. A Sub-Committee have 
been appointed to sift the immense mass of information collected 
by the Committee, and to draw up a set of presciiptions for general 
acceptance. Great difficulty, however, has been experienced in 
this matter, because the interests of the two principal parties in 
the Committee are opposed. Much time has been spent in 
collating the results of investigations carried out at Brunswick, 
Nuremberg, Cassel, Warsaw, Beuthen, and Diisseldorf. In fact, 
one engineer—viz., Herr Besig—has been almost exclusively en- 
gaged on this work up to the end of the year. The issue of the 
complete report has not therefore yet become possible. The pre- 
scriptions suggested by the Sub-Committee were, however, dis- 
cussed in a plenary sitting of the Committee held at Carlsruhe on 
April 30 last, with the gratifying result that they were unanimously 
adopted, with but trifling alterations, and there is every prospect 
of their ultimate ratification by the three component Associations 
of the Joint Committee. 

The “ Prescriptions for the Protection of Gas and Water Pipes 
from Injurious Effects of Currents of Electric Lines using Con- 
tinuous Current and the Rails as Conductors” are given in an 
appendix to the report. They are in six sections, of which the 
first refers to the range of applicability of the prescriptions, and 
excludes therefrom lines of which the rails are insulated by being 
laid on a wooden bed or the like, and lines which are at least 200 
metres (656 feet) from the nearest point of the system of mains. 
The second section states that the rails used for conducting the 
current must be laid and maintained, as far as possible, as reliable 
and perfect conductors. The resistance at the joints must not 
be more than 20 per cent. higher than the resistance of the rail 
where there is no joint. All conductors for carrying current 
which are connected with the rails are to be insulated from earth. 
The third section refers to the tension in the rails, and states that 
in urban localities where the lines ramify the tension between any 
two points must not exceed 23 volts, while on outlying stretches 
the fall of tension must not exceed 1 volt per kilometre. A higher 
tension may be allowed on lines which are only used for one or 
two hours a day. The fourth section relates to the resistance 
between the rails used for conducting current to earth, which 
resistance must be as high as possible and, if necessary, owing to 
special conditions of soil or otherwise, must be increased by 
effective insulation. The rails and conductors connected with 
them must not be connected with gas or water pipes or other 
metal bodies embedded in the earth. The distance between rails 
and hydrants, syphon-pots, or other objects lying near the surface 
and attached to the pipes by metallic connection must be at least 
40 inches. Insulated conductors must be used for motors, lights, 
&c., fed from the tramway conductor except in certain specified 
exceptional circumstances. 

The fifth section states that while the preceding prescriptions 
are intended to avoid the possibility of pipes being destroyed, it 
is recognized that the electrolytic destruction of pipes depends 
quantitatively on the density of the current passing from them. 
Where the current due to tramway currents has an average 
density exceeding 0°75 milliampere per square centimetre, the 
pipe or main is to be considered unreservedly as endangered 
by the tramway ; and further protective measures must be taken. 
Exception is made for goods lines working only for a short 
period of the day. The sixth and last section gives the provisions 
which should be made for supervising installations, such as the 
carrying of test wires from junctions in the line to some central 
point, so that the potential at junctions may be readily tested. 

The report points out that these prescriptions tally generally 
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with the regulations which the Association have considered neces- 
sary, though their outward form is different; and more latitude is 
given to the tramway constructors as to the choice of means by 
which the desired end may be attained. A few measures have, 
however, merely been recommended instead of’ being definitely 
prescribed. The prescriptions aim, on the one hand, at pro- 
viding all the protection which is imperatively required, while not 
exceeding what is practicable in present conditions. To what ex- 
tent they fulfil all requirements will be revealed by future experi- 
ence only; and as a result of the latter, changes may have to be 
made. The Committee of the Association propose, as soon as 
the work of the Joint Committee is finished and their final report 
issued, to resume independent inquiries into the question of the 
electrolysis of gas and water mains by vagrant currents. The 
report is signed by Mr. W. H. Lindley, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
ou behalf of himself and his colleagues. 


THE INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE, 


The training schools for gas. fitters, &c., referred to in previous 
reports, have continued their work regularly during the year 
1909-10; and the Committee propose next year to reconsider the 
schemes of instruction and the results obtained at these schools. 
The Committee have been busy with the organization of instruc- 
tion in gas cookery, and have decided to submit the following 
propositions to the Council of the Association: (1) That courses 
of training for ladies in cooking by gas be established in suitable 
centres in Germany, such as Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Carlsruhe, 
Wiesbaden, &c., if local conditions and the gas-works managers 
favour the scheme. (2) That it be ascertained through members 
of the Association what cookery schools exist in different places, 
and that gas apparatus be put at the disposal of these schools 
free of cost, and instruction be given there on cooking by gas. 
(3) That the ladies trained to give instruction be informed of the 
facilities offered by the gas-works for the supply, by hiring or 
otherwise, of gas cooking apparatus, and that they be requested 
to include this information io their course of instruction. (4) 
That in lectures and courses of instruction it be strongly recom- 
mended that explanation be given of the regulation of gas-burners, 
and the mode of dealing with any obstructions which may occur. 
(5) That in default of courses on gas cooking, which should be 
repeated frequently wherever possible, it is strongly recommended 
that suitable articles thereon should be inserted in the newspapers. 
(6) That it is desirable to ascertain and consider whether prepay- 
ment meters might not be introduced in many places solely for 
heating and cooking purposes. (7) That it is desirable to give 
attention to the supply of specially cheap gas cooking and heating 
apparatus for the middle and lower classes. That the supply of 
the very inferior apparatus often put in by fitting firms must be 
checked by every possible means. (8) That where gas and elec- 
tricity are both available, reliable comparative trials of cooking 
with gas and electrical apparatus should be carried out, and the 
results placed at the disposal of the new organization for pro- 
moting the sale of gas. 

The Committee further suggest that the latter organization 
should collect literature, both native and foreign, on heating and 
cooking by gas, with a view to compiling therefrom a compre- 
hensive pamphlet suitable for publication. Finally, books on, 
and recipes for, gas cooking should be published. The foregoing 
hints should be taken by gas engineers as intended for adaptation 
according to local conditions; and the Committee invite sugges- 
tions for their modification and extension. The report is signed 
by the Chairman of the Committee, Herr W. von Oechelhaeuser, 
the General Manager of the German Continental Gas Company, 
who, however, was unfortunately prevented by indisposition from 
presenting it himself at the meeting of the Association. 


OTHER CoMMITTEES. 


An abstract translation of the report of the Committee for the 
Instructional and Experimental.Gas-Works of the Association 
was given in the “ JournaL” last week (p. 961), and some notes 
were also given at the same time on the contents of the report 
of the Committee on Photometry, which report has not yet been 
issued in full. The reports for the past year of all the Technical 
Committees of the Association have therefore now been dealt 
with in the “ JourNAL;” the fulness of the treatment given them 
varying, not according to their respective lengths, but according 
to the extent to which their contents seem likely to be of interest 
to English gas engineers. 








Prices realized at an art sale at Christie’s recently showed 
that the late Sir Frederick Mappin was fortunate in other spheres 
of life than as a gas administrator. During the sale of his pic- 
tures, a canvas by Constable, “ Stoke-by-Nayland, Suffolk,” sold 
for 8800 guineas—an auctioneer’s record for a Constable. In 
1879 this very picture was sold for 740 guineas, * 

In connection with the road-tarring experiments of which 
the results have been recorded from time to time in the 
“JOURNAL,” the name of Mr. Rees Jeffreys has been frequently 
mentioned, in his capacity as Secretary of the Roads Improve- 
ment Association. We learn that he has now been appointed 
Secretary of the newly-formed Road Board. The selection is a 
very good one, for, though quite a young man, Mr. Rees Jeffreys 
is an authority on systems of highway administration; and we 
believe it was mainly through his efforts that a Departmental 
Committee of the Local Government Board was appointed to 
inquire into the subject as far as regards England and Wales. 





THE USE OF GAS FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


By Dr. E. Scuityine, of Munich. 


[Abstract Translation of a Paper read at the Meeting of the 
German Association. | 


The general assumption that the use of gas for heating pur- 
poses is a modern innovation is erroneous. So long ago as 1858 
it was announced in the Technical Press that the Cathedral at 
Berlin had been heated by gas for about two years past, and also 
that there were eight gas-stoves in the Church of St. Katherine, 
at Hamburg. The principle of the burner, known as the Elsner, 
used in these stoves was the combustion of gas above a wire 
gauze, beneath which it had been mixed with air. These Elsner 
burners were used for a variety of heating purposes; and the 
author remembers quite well one being used at his home in his 
boyhood for boiling the tea kettle. It was also reported at the 
same time that a patent (dated January, 1857) had been granted 
for the heating of irons for laundry work by means ofgas; and in 
1859, a soldering apparatus for continuous soldering by means of 
gas was described. This included the use of a blast worked by a 
foot bellows. 

In 1859, also, a Gorlitz firm advertised gas cooking and heating 
apparatus; while a Berlin firm were supplying gas-stoves for 
heating churches, gas-fires, gas-grills, and baking-ovens, as well 
as boiling burners for kitchens and chemical laboratories, Inan 
advertisement of Elsner, of Berlin, in July, 1859, it was pointed 
out that there was scarcely a branch of domestic work, of industry, 
and of business for which a gas cooking or heating apparatus 
could not be recommended. Thus it is evident that the use of 
gas for industrial purposes is considerably older than is usually 
assumed, and that it has not been brought about through a falling 
off in the use of gas for lighting due to the spread of electricity. 
The Paris Exhibition of 1867 contained the first gas-engine of 
Otto-Langen type, thereby indicating that gas was already applic- 
able at that date in industry in the most varied directions. Be- 
sides cooking apparatus, there were also exhibited there singeing 
apparatus for use in wool-works, dye-works, and bleaching-works. 
Jewellers also were using gas. Plant for chemical and metal- 
lurgical purposes and laboratory ovens were also shown. 

Attention is at the present time turned again toindustry by the 
development of an enormous number of new applications for gas; 
and it isimportant that the gas engineer should be acquainted 
with them in order to meet the threatened competition of elec- 
tricity for heating purposes in industry. A short time ago, the 
author was visiting a works in which gas was used for the harden- 
ing and tempering of watch springs; and he was informed that 
only the day before a representative of a large electricity firm had 
been setting out in a most convincing manner the advantages of 
the electrical hardening ofsteel. This reminded the author afresh 
of the necessity that manufacturers should have explained to 
them by representatives of the gas industry also the advantages 
of heating by gas. Numerous instances demonstrate how much 
can be done in this direction if the gas industry actively pushes 
the application ofits staple product. A representative of the gas 
industry can be helpful not only in bringing to the notice of con- 
sumers the most suitable apparatus and burners, but also he can 
gain their confidence by teaching them how to use gas economi- 
cally. By this means their satisfaction will be assured. 

The competitors with which gas has to reckon as a heating 
agent are steam, water gas, producer gas, solid fuels (among which 
is its own bye-product, coke), and, finally, electricity. While all 
these competitors, with the exception of electricity, present advan- 
tages, in the smaller absolute cost of the heating agent, electric 
energy is the dearest of all, and it must be again and again brought 
to the notice of the public that 1000 cubic feet of gas, costing 
2s. 10d. to 4s. 6d., contain 561,800 B.Th.U.; whereas 1 unit of 
electricity, costing 13d. to 2}d., can, in the most favourable case, 
develop only 3428 B.Th.U. Consequently, electricity can merely 
come into play as a heating agent in quite exceptional cases. If 
gas engineers were called upon to leave lighting to electricity, 
they might with far greater justice call upon electricians to leave 
heating entirely to gas. All the advantages that are claimed by 
electricians, such as convenience, easy regulation of temperature, 
adaptability, &c., are to be attained in at least as high a degree, 
if not higher, with gas; and the apparatus required for the latter 
is for the most part simpler and cheaper. No injury, therefore, 
need be feared for gas from the competition of electricity, if gas 
engineers assist industrial consumers who have to reckon their 
working charges most carefully, to apply gas in a rational and an 
economical manner. The advantages of gas should be explained 
to them just as the advantages of electricity are explained by 
electrical concerns. 

More serious rivals for gas are the cheaper heating agents, 
particularly steam. The sale of gas will, however, extend more 
in competition with the latter the greater is the success in utili- 
zing rationally the calorific power of the gas and the greater the 
extent to which the properties of gas-flames dependent on their 
nature, varying temperature, and shape are rendered available. 
In order to present a review of the extent to which gas has at the 
present day obtained a footing in industry and business, the 
author has appended to his paper a list of the apparatus used for 
heating with gas, the purposes for which it is used, and the names 
of the most important Continental makers of such apparatus. 
The list only contains the results of the author’s own knowledge 
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and inquiries; and he hopes that it may be extended by others. 
Nevertheless, the list, incomplete though it may be, indicates the 
directions in which gas has been applied with success and in 
which an increase in the use of gas is to be obtained. 

There is wide scope for the use of gasin annealing and smelt- 
ing by means of muffle-furnaces heated by a blast. Gas here 
competes especially with the cheaper descriptions of gas, such as 
water gas, producer gas, and also with furnaces heated with coke. 


The chief advantage of gas firing consists in the extraordinarily | 


simple regulation of the heat and the convenience with which it 
can be supervised. Soot and smoke are also avoided. The use 
of water gas and producer gas is only possible where the amount 
of work to be done admits of a special gas plant being employed. 
The rapid development of machine tools makes it necessary to 
use in all works well hardened, sharp steel tools; and in all such 
cases tempering or case-hardening furnaces heated by gas are 
applicable. The tools are raised to incandescence in a muffle or 
other furnace and are heated to a temperature varying from 550° 
to 1200° C., dependent on the quality of the steel. 

The second important operation is the cooling or tempering 
of the steel, which takes place in the absence of air in baths of 
saline solution, oil, or molten white metal. Various types of gas- 
furnaces are used according to the procedure required. There 
are also crucible furnaces for melting metals of all kinds, such as 
gold, silver, copper, brass, &c., in graphite crucibles; and these 
gas-furnaces are extensively used both in laboratories and in the 
refining and working of metals, and in the manufactfre of alloys. 
Somewhat similar furnaces are also used in the porcelain, enamel, 
and glass industries, for the continuous and rapid burning-in of 
designs on glass, porcelain, &c. The heating gases in these cases 
envelop, in the first instance, the lower or high temperature muffle- 
furnace, then pass on to the upper or preparatory furnace, and, 
lastly, to the drying chamber ; so that they are completely utilized. 
One firm of apparatus makers supplies for modern tool manufac- 
ture a special form of salt bath crucible oven, which is used where 
rapid cutting tools of tungsten steel are employed, the tempera- 
ture for tempering which is from 1100° to 1300° C. 

There is wide and varied application for gas for soldering and 
brazing, with apparatus ranging from the simple soldering bit 
heated by the Bunsen flame, to the blast brazing tables which 
are used in the cycle industry. The modern forms of appliances 
present great economy over the old soldering irons heated with 
the bunsen flame, and for work of considerable size the use of 
the blast appears to be desirable. The blast allows the heat to 
be applied exactly at the desired point, and is therefore in many 
cases very advantageous. Theelectrical power available in most 
works can be used in the simplest manner for providing the blast. 
It is worth observing that the electrical apparatus works are most 
important consumers of gas for these purposes. The melting of 
metals for printing machines is also an extensive business. 

Recently, autogenous welding, which, in essence, is nothing 
more than a smelting process, has come into extensive employ- 
ment. The apparatus formerly used for the purpose with hydro- 
gen and acetylene has been adapted by one firm for use with 
coalgas. The calorific power of the gas is first increased by carbu- 
retting it with benzoline vapour. The temperature of the welding 
cone of the carburetted coal-gas-oxygen flame is about 2000° C., 
and the flame, like the hydrogen flame, serves to effect weldings 
of metal up to a thickness of 2} to 3 inches. The cost is lower 
than that of hydrogen, apart from the fact that coal gas is avail- 
able nearly everywhere, and it is unnecessary to provide for the 
storage of compressed gasin steel cylinders. A pamphlet on auto- 
genous welding with coal gas and oxygen has been issued by the 
firm of Jacob Knappich, of Augsburg. 

It has already been indicated that gas is especially applicable 
where high temperatures are required. The number of works in 
which gas is used for heating to moderate temperatures is legion. 
One of the oldest uses is for singeing apparatus in the textile 
industry. For working on the large scale, producer gas appears 
to be cheaper, and also to have the advantage that the flame is 
more suitable for singeing than a coal-gas flame. This question 
has been discussed in recent technical literature; but attention 
should be given to it by gas engineers in order to ensure that coal 
gas is not driven out of a field of application in which it has 
answered well for many years, and in which further inquiry may 
show it is still the most suitable agent. Gas is also extensively 
applied in the box making and hat industries. A large industrial 
use of gas is for heating irons; and though coke or electricity, 
and with large ironing machines, steam also, are applicable, gas 
possesses the advantage of being serviceable for either the smallest 
smoothing iron or largeironing machines. Special types of ovens 
are also extensively used for heating a number of irons, up to 
twenty, for use in the millinery business. They are distinguished 
by the low consumption of gas and high efficiency obtained. In 
these applications, special attention has been paid to improving 
hygienic conditions in work-rooms. In laundries, hospitals, &c., 
there is frequently used, in addition to the steam-heated ironing 
machine, a gas-ironer, consisting of a hollow steel roller heated 
from within with gas under an air-blast. 

There is scarcely a branch of modern industry in which gas- 
heated apparatus for drying does not find a place. Though steam 
may hold the premier position in this connection, gas has exten- 
sive and increasing use. The possibility which it presents of dry- 
ing at a lower or higher temperature as required, and of regu- 
lating the temperature readily and exactly, are advantages which 
eusure it a great future in this direction. When used in conjunc- 
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tion with thermostats, gas becomes available for maintaining any 
desired temperature constant for any length of time. An instance 
of this application of gas is the heating of incubators. Recently 
also gas has come into extensive use for the curing of the so-called 
“smoked” meat. The use of gas in the jam and similar industries 
is well known. “ae 
The use of gas also for boiling and roasting and baking in 
hotels, restaurants, and eating-houses, is too well known to need 
emphasis. The hygienic advantages of gas as a fuel, especially 
in sanatoria and hospitals, are so great that in modern installa- 
tions gas is taking the place of steam. For example, in Davos, 
where the avoidance of smoke and soot is imperative, gas is 


| almost exclusively used. Finally, the employment of gas for 


heating water, which originally only applied to water-heaters in 
bath-rooms, has at the present time extended so that gas is re- 
garded as an indispensable auxiliary for the supply of hot water 
to whole buildings and works. Its advantages, compared with 
solid fuel, have become recognized for central heating plant; and 
it may be anticipated that, just as for cooking the coal-range is 
being forced into the background, so for heating solid fuel will 
constantly be more and more ousted by gas. ; 

It will be realized from this brief review of the extensive field 
in which gas is applicable in industry and business that it is prac- 
tically impossible to enumerate all its applications, let alone to 
describe them in detail. Such was not the author’s purpose. He 
wished rather to draw the attention of gas engineers to the wide 
possibilities of increasing the output of gas for heating purposes, 
and believes that this paper, with its appendix, may serve to incite 
others to extend these possibilities. The times are now past in 
which gas-works can afford to ignore the development of this 
branch of trade. They are compelled, like any tradesman, to 
work up their business ; and the author hopes that his paper may 
come as a small aid to them in this direction. 


The appendix to the paper is an extensive list of the different 
types of gas apparatus for industrial and business purposes, with 
the classes of works or manufactures in which they are used, and 
the names of the firms in Germany who supply them. Since, 
so far as we can judge from glancing through the list, the types of 
apparatus enumerated are, with many others, made also in this 
country, it does not seem to be necessary to refer further in the 
** JouRNAL ” to this appendix. 








Canadian Gas Association. 


According to the accounts which have reached us of the third 
annual meeting of this Association, which was held at Hamilton 
(Ont.) from the gth to the 11th ult., under the presidency of Mr. 
J. S. Norris, of Montreal, it was altogether very successful. The 
following papers were submitted: “ Some Methods of Measuring 
Light,” by Mr. W. C. Philpott, the Chemist to the Toronto Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company ; ‘‘ New Business Methods,” by Mr. B. G. 
M‘Nabb, of Montreal; “‘ Gas-Engine Development, Construction, 
and Application,” by Mr. R. A. Fraser, of Toronto; and “ Recent 
Gas Installations in Hamilton,” by Mr. E. A. Howe. Messrs. 
Hewitt and Keillor submitted a report by the Committee on the 
Illuminating Power and Calorific Value of Gases Made in Canada ; 
and Mr. Norman Macbeth, the Manager of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Laboratories of the Welsbach Company of Gloucester 
(N.J.), delivered a lecture on “ The Importance of Illuminating 
Engineering toGas Companies.” In connection with the meeting, 
the first Canadian Gas Exhibition was held from the 6th to the 
11th ult. The social functions incidental to the gathering appear 
to have been of a very pleasant character. The new President 
is Mr. Arthur Hewitt, of Toronto. We hope to notice the pro- 
ceedings at greater length in subsequent issues. 





The Calcutta Appointment.—Keaders will probably remember 
that the Calcutta Corporation a short time ago invited, in our 
advertisement columns, applications for the position of Gas Light- 
ing Superintendent. We learn that the appointment has been 
conferred upon Mr. H. V. Eastwell, who was for some years with 
Messrs. Pontifex and Co. He has had the personal supervision 
of the fixing of large installations of incandescent gas lighting in 
London and the Provinces, and considerable experience in the 
maintenance and general supervision of publiclampson this system. 
The salary is Rs. 500 per month, rising to Rs. 750 per month by 
equal annual increments. 


Road-Tarring in Illinois—A tar macadam road, 30 feet wide 
and 400 feet long, was put down as an experiment at Kankakee 
(Ill.), to discover whether this form of highway construction would 
reduce the dust nuisance caused by the wearing away of the top 
dressing of the shale macadam streets which are used to a great 
extent in that section. The dust from the limestone was washed 
into the sewers, and formed a sediment which was removable 
with great difficulty. The street re-surfaced had been paved with 
stone macadam three years before. Ordinary coal tar, direct 
from the local gas-works, was used, after being allowed to settle 
for about a month in a large well, heated by asteam coil. It was 
applied to the road from ro-gallon hand sprinklers—the only 
method available. Upon the hot tar was spread a top covering 
of crushed limestone, which was compacted by a 20-ton roller. 
After a period of three days, the street was opened to traffic. 
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STEEL GASHOLDER TANKS MADE WITH BULGING SIDES. 





[A Paper read before the Société Technique du Gaz.) 


By M. Epovarp Bonnet. 


One of the most interesting papers read at the annual meeting 
of the Société Technique du Gaz described the design and form 
of a new gasholder tank in steel, patented and made by the 
Maschinenfabrik Augsburg Niirnberg, and erected at the muni- 
cipal gas-works Simmering, Vienna. The distinguishing feature 
of this tank is that, instead of the usual vertical side plates of 
varying thicknesses, its sides are curved or bulged, or (to use a 
more expressive word) bellied-out ; and the plates composing it 
are of the same thickness throughout. It is claimed that this 
gives a more flexible and, technically, superior structure. The 
shape of the curve resembles somewhat the old Roman form of 
tanks and the ancient pots for wine, oil, or other liquids. The 
gasholder working in this tank is a telescopic one of four lifts, 
containing 150,000 cubic metres, or about 5,309,000 cubic feet. 
The writer of the paper—with the title “A Note on Metal Gas- 
holder Tanks with Curved Sides”—was M. Bonnet. 

Reduction in the price of gas, and increased make, have neces- 
sarily led gas companies to use larger and more economical ap- 
paratus. While considerable progress has been made in retort 
furnaces, in purification, and in the treatment of bye-products, 
&c., the question of gasholders has long remained stationary. In 
France, up to recent years, Paris only had gasholders of 30,000 
cubic metres (about 1,060,000 cubic feet); Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Bordeaux had none exceeding 20,000 cubic metres (706,000 cubic 
feet). In England and America, however, there are gasholders of 
345,000 cubic metres (say, 12 million cubic feet) and 425,000 cubic 
metres (or 15 million cubic feet). In Germany, towns of less im- 
portance than ours ordinarily have holders of 50,000 cubic metres 
(1,766,000 cubic feet), 100,000 cubic metres, and more. 

This increase of volume has the great advantage of reducing 
the price of storing gas, per cubic metre, from 30 to 10 frs. and 
even less, as the gasholder becomes larger. But it the volume 
of gasholders and the number of lifts are increased, the mode of 
construction of the tank, which is the most delicate part, has not 
been improved. The tank of a gasholder of 150,000 cubic metres 
(5,300,000 cubic feet) is, in fact, made in the same way as that 
for gasholders of 10,000 cubic metres (353,000 cubic feet); and 
this type is neither logical from the point of view of the distri- 
bution of the tank metal, the function of the sheeting and its 
strength, nor economical as a structure. 

A tank in sheet steel consists (fig. 1) of a bottom, A A',a vertical 

RB cylinder, BB', an angle-iron, C, join- 

ing the two, a circular gangway, D D', 

ID? and gussets, BD D', supporting the 

standards. The gussets are riveted to 

the tank, and transmit to it the force 

of the wind, which acts on the lifts and 

guiding frame. The drawbacks to this 
arrangement are as follows: 

(1). The metal used for the bottom 
is absolutely useless from the point of 
view of resistance. This bottom only 
B ensures the tightness of the cylindrical 

Cc part of the tank with the foundation. 

If this tightness could be secured other- 
A A’ wise, the whole of the metal of the 
Fig. 1. bottom could be done away with. 
There is, therefore, here a considerable 
amount of metal, which often represents a quarter of the total 
weight of the tank, and which has no really useful place in the 
construction. 

(2). The vertical cylindrical part resists the pressure of the 
water, which gives rise to circular tangential strains. Its thick- 


ness is calculated on the French formula: E = HD = 
2 SRSA. 

where K is the relation of the resistance of the riveting to the full 
plate. This thickness is, then, proportional to the diameter and 
to the height of the tank; and, when diameters of 60 and 80 
metres (197 feet and 262 feet) are reached, if safe limits in the 
working of the metal are desired, it is necessary to have plates 
up to 50 and 60 mm. in thickness (1°969 and 2°362 inches). The 
weight of tanks is then too much ; the work of hydraulic riveting, 
the coincidence of the rivet holes which it is necessary to drill, 
the placing together of the plates, are all difficult; and lastly the 
price is high. Ifthe thickness of the plates was independent of 
the diameter, as in the system to be explained, there would be 
considerable improvement and great saving effected. 
_ (3). The angle-iron joining the bottom to the vertical part is 
inevitably very thick. While the interior pressure increases the 
diameter of the tank, the bottom of the lower ring of plates, 
strengthened by the angle-iron and held by the bottom plates, 
cannot take part in the general tension of the circumference, and 
causes partial strains which are dangerous and lead to bursts. 

(4). The gangway, like the bottom, consists of ironwork which 
does nothing. Its only effect is to ensure the circular form of the 
tank and it adds nothing to its strength. 

(5). The force of the wind is carried on to the tank by the 
gusset plates supporting the standards. 


D 








Such a tank, which already bears uniformly distributed forces 
by the pressure of the water, has thus added to it considerable 
strains (varying in position and intensity), which it is almost 
impossible to ascertain. All these drawbacks—almost nothing 
in small gasholders—become serious in larger ones. The fact of 
having metal in certain parts which does nothing, and which in 
others exerts itself badly and uneconomically, leads to an increase 
of weight and of price which one ought to try to reduce. 

To obviate these disadvantages, the Maschinenfabrik Augsburg 
Niirnberg (designated the “ M.A.N.” Company) have endeavoured, 
by a better apportioning of the metal, to design a tank which will 
have greater strength and be more economical both as regards 
the tank and its framework. The principle of the “ M.A.N.” tank 
is to replace the vertical rectilinear side of the tank by a flexible 
curved side, sustaining equal strains at all its points. 

Let us suppose a perfectly flexible and resisting envelope—a 
sack, for example. If it is hung in a rigid circle, as when being 
filled, and if it is filled with water allowed to rest partly on the 
ground, it will take such a shape that it will have, at any point of 
the envelope, outward strains from the side, which are equal all 
over. This phenomenon is analogous to that of a heavy wire— 
perfectly flexible, and merely stretched between two points of 
support. This envelope will only have to resist the forces of ten- 
sion in the meridian planes. Its form, and the strains which it 
will carry, will only vary with the total height of the water. The 
diameter of the vessel will not have any influence either on the 
strains which support the envelope, or, consequently, on its thick- 
ness. As regards the circular tension on the side, it is negligible 
on account of the tension following the curve. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STRAINS. 


Fig. 2 gives the outline of the system. The two ends of the 
curve at A and C must be kept fixed; and the strains at these 
D two points are directed according to 

the tangents to the curve. At C, the 
strain is horizontal; and it is bal- 
anced by the tension in the bottom. 
This tension is identical with that 
of the curved side. The thickness 
and the fixing together will, there- 
fore, be the same in the side as in 
the bottom, the metal of which is 
now utilized rationally. The curved 
side is connected to the bottom, of 
which it is the tangential extension, 
by direct riveting. The bottom 
angle-iron (the drawbacks to which 
have just been explained) is done 
away with. At A, the strain follows 
the tangent A F to the curve. This 
will be counteracted by the hori- 
zontal circular girder A A’, and by the vertical uprights DAB, 
the resultant of which is directed along AF. These uprights 
D AB, connected together by Saint Andrew crosses, rest on the 
ground across the bottom through the medium of the supports K. 
The curvature of the plates, the greatest dimension of which is 
on the meridian, is made so that the line of the middle of the 
vertical section of the plate coincides with the supporting curve 
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Fig. 3.—Diagram of Curve. 


resulting from the pressure of the water. The pressure of the 
cylindrical column of water, which rests directly on the bottom, 
and is limited by the line I C, is received by the bottom itself and 
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transmitted to the foundation. The volume of water, enclosed 
in the annular space limited by the line I C, and by the side of 
the tank A B' B, gives rise to a total pressure directed towards the 
outside and the bottom, the vertical component of which finds a 
support on the point K, which transmits the pressure direct to the 
foundation. 

It is interesting to observe that the general form of this curve 
is that which the Ancients, and especially the Romans, gave to 
the large-sized tanks in which they kept their liquids. The large 
pottery jars, containing several hectolitres of wine or of oil, were 
of a shape very analogous to that of the “ M.A.N.” tank. 


OUTLINE OF THE CURVE. 


The curve of the side can be easily followed from the diagram, 
fig. 3. Let us suppose the problem solved and that AB is the 
curve desired, and is such that it supports equal strains at all its 
points. Let us take a set, one metre wide on the circumference 
of the opening, and divide the curve into fifteen equal divisions. 
At the centre of gravity of these divisions, let us apply the water 
pressures. The table herewith gives the value of these pressures 
at different points. 


Table of Water Pressures at Different Points of the Curve. 











{ | | 
, | Distance of 
Number of | Opening out | Length of . : 
Points. a the Plate, Plate. Surface. Bao Pressures. 
Sq. M. | Kilos 
I 1°020 I‘100 I°122 | G*500 560 
2 1°040 " I°I44 1°480 1°693 
3 1*050 a I°I55 | 2°430 2°806 
4 1°075 | mn 1°1825 | 3°400 4°020 
5 I'090 “ 1*200 4°430 5°316 
6 I* 100 ss 1°21 5°500 6°655 
7 I‘1Io “ ran 6*570 8015 
8 I*r1o - 1°22 7°650 9° 333 
9 I*I10 = 1°22 8°740 10°660 
10 | I* 105 ” I°215 | 9° 780 11°880 
II 1°095 €. 1°20 10°760 12*gI2 
12 | 1°075 | 96 1°0825 I1‘580 13°693 
13 | 1I*o90 * I*1Io 12°270 13°497 
14 | o'g980 ‘0 1°078 12°700 13°690 
15 | 0°950 | ” 1°045 | 12°970 13°553 
} \ 











By carrying out the strains following the one with the other, 
parallel to their direction, the polygon of strains (fig. 4) is formed, 
the closing line of which gives in full and in direction the resultant 
RR! of the pressures. [The author then proceeds to show how 
the polygon is made up.| In practice, in order to lay out the 
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Fig. 4.—Polygon of Strains. 


I mm, represents 500 kilos. 


curve (the points at which it must end being given), any curve 
whatever is traced out and one applies to it the water pressures 
in each division. Then the polygon of strains corresponding to 
these divisions is traced; and this polygon should be within a 
circle, if the curve is exact. If not, one begins again, and by re- 
peated attempts arrives at the curve desired. Ascertaining the 
aga and the form of the curve can also be obtained analyti- 
cally. 

A tank like this weighs about two-thirds of what a tank with a 
rectilinear side would weigh, the function of the metal being the 
same. Where the thickness of the rectilinear side would vary 
from 6 to 35 mm. (0'236 to 1°378 in.), a uniform thickness of 5 mm. 
(0197 in.) is sufficient for the ‘‘ M.A.N.” tank. This thickness is 
increased up to 7 or 8 mm. (0'276 or 0°315 in.) from the construc- 
tional standpoint. 

FILLING THE TANK. 


During the filling, the circumference of the tank does not pre- 
sent a surface under equal strains, as the form of the side has 
been arrived at by supposing the tank to be full. To prevent its 
deformation during this filling, latticed girders are constructed, 
confined by the vertical uprights, and curved according to the 
curvature of the side to which they are riveted (see fig.5). These 


girders will have their use only at the moment of filling, and do 
not take any part in the resistence of the tank when once full. 
They could be done away with after the filling. The rivets 
fastening them to the side do not 
serve any purpose when the tank is 
full. The force of the wind not be- 
ing carried on to the side of the tank, 
the corresponding drawback noticed 
in cylindrical tanks is overcome. 





FounDATIONS,. 


As the rigid plates of the “M.A.N”’ 
tank, which take all the weight of 
the metal work and the pressure of 
the wind, rest on the masonry sup- 
ports which surround the tank, the 
strength of these supports is only 
of importance in the one essential of 
the foundation. Even the bottom 
only supports the weight of water; 
and calculation has shown that an 
important depression in this part 
of the foundations would require 
only a slight increase in the work 
done by the plates. 

The foundation consists then of 
two parts: 

(x). An annular wall formed in concrete, the wall going down 
to solid ground. On the top of this wall are placed the rest 
stones K (fig. 2) corresponding to the uprights intended to support 
the standards. At these points, the annular concrete wall is 
strengthened by buttresses. 

(2). The central surface, after taking up the bed of soft earth, 
is simply recovered with layers of gravel and sand, watered and 
rammed, over which a bed of cement from 20 to 30 mm. thick is 
laid, so as to ensure the binding of the gravel and to smooth the 
surface. Above this, a layerof asphalte, 30 mm. thick, is spread, 
in which the rivet heads sink down so as to be certain of con- 
tact with the foundation. 

In case of the sinking of one of the supports, K, of the frame- 
work of the tank, the connection of the different parts is enough 
to avoid deformations or tangential strains. The form and the 
position of these supports round the tank render the adjusting of 
it easy in case the ground slips, without involving the difficulties 
which the raising of a cylindrical tank presents, resting wholly 
and directly on the foundations. The foundation of the“ M.A.N.” 
tank is thus appreciably cheaper than would be the foundation of 
a straight tank. 

ANNULAR TANKS. 


When the ground is very bad, and foundations have to be 
made on piles, annular tanks are introduced. These tanks have 
the serious inconvenience of having their inside ring under com- 
pression; and consequently they are easily distorted. To avoid 
this inconvenience, either very strong inside plating to stiffen 
the inside ring is used, or stays braced by bulky framework or 
reinforced concrete are adopted. But the mass of metal used 
causes the net cost to be almost as high as if the whole of the 
foundation had been piled all over the surface. 

The “ M.A.N.” tank lends itself very well to the annular form, 
and can be easily understood 
from fig.6. Both the exterior 
and the interior sides are in 
== tension and under the same 

conditions. Thereis nolonger 
any side under compression. 
The part A, A, representing the 
bottom isin equilibrium. The 
parts A, C, B, D, have their 
two sides the same. This 
arrangement is only given as 
a record; but it shows an 
[= . excellent solution of the an- 
“A nular tank. It should, how- 
‘4 ever, be added that it has not 

4 oes: | ee yet been made. 
ae: fe Other interesting improve- 
4 ——— ments have been proposed 








Fig. 5. 











oe ile by the ‘ M.A.N.” Company in 
= the guiding, in details of con- 
AKA struction, in the framework 
| x supporting the crown, and in 


the warming of the hydraulic 
cups. It is only possible to 
name them here; the author 
being desirous of calling atten- 
tion chiefly to the tank with 
curved side, which marks im- 
Z portant progress. 

Fig. 6. The “M.A.N.” Company 
have under construction the 
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One gasholder of this type, of 150,000 cubic metres capacity, 
is now regularly used at the gas-works of Simmering, Vienna. 
The Municipal Commission to whom was entrusted the acceptance 
of this gasholder has, during and after the filling of it, taken 
observations and precise measurements which are of considerable 
interest. 

The measurements of elongation taken at the largest circum- 
ference of the curved tank—that is, at point B in fig. 7 (taking 
into account the influence of the temperature)—showed that the 
circumference, which was 217'59 metres, was elongated 78 mm. 
(3071 inches). The static calculation had anticipated 76 mm. 


















































Fig. 7. 


The measurement taken at the point A, at the top of the ring of 
the tank, gave an elongation of 100 mm. (3°94 inches). The static 
calculation had given 99 mm. As regards the horizontal position 
of the tank, it was ascertained that the top of the tank had given 
way at the maximum 5 mm. (0'197 in.) ; the conditions imposed 
had allowed 65 mm. (2°559 in.). The sinking at the point C was 
15 mm. (0'591 in.) The elastic elongations of the curved tank, 
as measured, were, therefore, nearly in absolute agreement with 
them as they had been calculated. This remarkable agreement is 
due to the fact that the form adopted for the work is such that all 
the strains which arise are ascertained statically, without it being 
necessary to bring in hypotheses of distortion, as one is obliged 
to in most metal structures. 

On account of the excellent result of the filling of the tank, a 
new gasholder of five lifts with a curved tank, of 250,000 cubic 
metres, has been ordered for the works at Brigittenau. 

This new type of tank appears, therefore, to be of considerable 
interest where gasholders above 20,000 cubic metres (706,300 
cubic feet) are contemplated, but especially for those of the 
largest size, both from the point of view of sound construction 
and in regard to economical installation. 





THE PARIS RETORT-DISCHARGING MACHINES. 


By M. AnTOINE FOoILLarb. 
(Abstract of a Paper read before the Société Technique du Gaz.) 

One of the visits made by members of the Société Technique 
du Gaz during their annual meeting was to the Landy works of 
the Paris Gas Company, where were seen many important elec- 
trical appliances for the handling of coal and coke. Among these 
were the Sautter-Harlé electrically driven coke-discharging ma- 
chines, which, it will be remembered, were adopted by the old 
Compagnie Parisienne du Gaz. There are thirteen machines 
on this system now in use, and four in course of construction. 
It was fitting, therefore, that there should be a paper dealing with 
these machines; and M. Foillard contributed a short one to 
the proceedings, under the title of “A Supplementary Note on 
the Electrical Dischargers of the Société du Gaz of Paris.” His 
paper showed that experience had led to the simplifying and 
strengthening of the dischargers; and the main point dealt with 
was the adoption of a discharging machine having two rams 
instead of one, which allows greater freedom in the working, and 
permits one ram or pusher to be at rest and to cool down while 
the other is at work. 

He said: My object to-day is not to describe the principle of 
these machines, which I put before the meeting of 1906; but 
rather to give some details that may be of interest. These dis- 
chargers are of two different models, one with a single pusher, 
and the other with two pushers, placed side by side, which can 
be used alternately, passing from one to the other by means of 
gearing, put into or out of work by a lever under the control of 
the driver of the machine. 

Fig. 1 shows the two end plates of the rams and the coupling 
gearing, which can only be put into operation.by one or other of 
the two sets of gearing driving the pushers. The advantage of this 
arrangement is to give the machine greater power in case of its 
being called upon to do an unusual amount of work, either regu- 
larly or through accident. There is always one pusher cooling 
itself while the other is at work. 

In a general way, both the single and the double pushers which 
the Société du Gaz of Paris have at work, have been much 
simplified and strengthened. Experience has shown us that in 
these installations, it is before all things necessary to have strong 
material, free from all complication ; and automatic combinations, 
that we formerly had, were found to have greater drawbacks than 
advantages. 

The author then refers to the three types of racks working the 
pusher-plate that have been tried on the Paris machines. The 
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Fig. 1.—Front View of the Two Rams. 


first was a small one of simple flat iron, 30 mm. wide by 75 mm. 
deep (1} in. by 3 in.). It soon got hot, and required repairing. 
The second type was a built-up one, consisting of a flat bar across 
two angle-irons, separated and closed by an inverted T-piece. The 
groove in the middle was used to receive the water for keeping 
the pusher cool. This artificial cooling was not found to be suc- 
cessful ; and the necessity for having a water-tank on the machine 
(which tank often failed to get filled) also proved inconvenient. 
So the third, and last, form has been adopted which has given 
every satisfaction. It is a massive bar of forged steel of double 
T section, and of great rigidity, both horizontally and vertically. 
It is 90 mm. wide by 100 mm. deep by 32 mm. thick (about 3} in. 
by 4 in. by 1} in.). 






































Fig. 2.—Side View of the Pusher-Plates. 


Fig. 2 shows a side view of the pusher-plates. It consists of 
two plates, each 12 mm. (} in.) thick, braced by tubes, through 
which the bolts pass, and strengthened bya channel iron. At the 
bottom part are two blocks or friction plates which can be easily 
renewed when worn out. In the original machines, the ram end 
consisted of a single plate. It quickly got distorted, becoming 
V-shaped and making a wedge in the mass of coke. 

The author proceeds to give some figures relating to the normal 
working of the machines with a single ram; the retorts being 
6 metres long (ig ft. 8 in.) and charged with about 600 kilos. of 
coal (nearly 12 cwt.), which is carbonized in eight hours. The 
results given have been obtained while the machines have been 
undergoing the ordinary methodical upkeep, which the Société du 
Gaz organize sowell. The average time for the discharge of one 
retort, including all accessory movements, is 55 seconds; or in 
60 minutes each machine could discharge 65 retorts. ZThespeeds 
per second for the different movements are as follows :— 

(Discharging . 36omm. (say, 14 inches) 
*URetEn. « «AO 6 se IS 4 
Travel of the machine. .. . . 600 ,, (5, 24 » ) 
Vertical movement ‘ + tana : pe i ( sa . 

The consumption of electricity, at 240 volts, in normal working 
is as follows :— 


Pusher . «. « 


Discharging . « 1800 watts 
Pusher . . { Return ee eee 
Travel of the machine. a. en eee ee 
: Upwards. . . is + « 3800, 
Vertical movement { Downwards . .... 720 ., 


From diagrams taken, it appears that tue expense of energy in 
normal working per retort discharged is only about 17 to 20 watt- 
hours. Reckoning 25 watts (to take into account wrong move- 
ments and anything unforeseen), the result is arrived at that forty 
retorts containing 17 (metric) tons of coke, and having produced 
about 7200 cubic metres (254,280 cubic feet), are discharged with 
an outlay of energy of 1 kilowatt-hour. 








Gas from Peat.—A French patent has been taken out by the 
Peat Gas and Coal Company for a process of manufacturing gas 
from peat. According to an abstract of the specification in the 
“Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” the wet peat is 
treated in a disintegrator so as to destroy its porosity, and at the 
same time it is sprinkled with petroleum or other hydrocarbon. 
The pasty mass is then heated in a retort until it is converted into 
coke. Airis admitted to the retort during the coking, and the 
heated air, mixed with gas from the retort, iscarburetted by passing 
through tar obtained from the peat. The gas is then cooled and 
the bye-products are condensed. 
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COMBINED DE BROUWER RETORT CHARGER-DISCHARGER. 





By M. R. DE LA BouLAYE. 
[A Paper read before the Société Technique du Gaz.) 


Both the Paris design and the De Brouwer type of retort 
charging and discharging machines came in for some notice in the 
proceedings at the annual meeting of the French Gas Society. 
The object of the paper dealing with the latter type was not to 
describe the separate charging and discharging machines on the 
De Brouwer system, which are so well known and appreciated, 
but to bring to notice a combined machine, made by the Com- 
pagnie Anonyme Continentale, and at work at the Angers Gas- 
Works. The author of the paper, M. R. de la Boulaye, points out 
the improvements that have been made—such as having an inde- 
pendent motor for the pusher, instead of driving it from the 
travelling motor; and an indicator for showing the actual amount 
of coal projected into any given retort. Hecompares the separate 
machines with a combined one, and also a suspended charger 
with one travelling on the floor; and he comes to the conclusion 








that the latter requires more upkeep than the former, but that 
in the majority of cases the balance of advantages rests with the 
travelling charger. For gas-works of average size, he considers 
the combined machine is the neater and more practical. 

At Angers, the charger and the pusher are side by side on a 
carriage-frame running on four wheels, two of which are driving 
ones. Over the top is a storage tank, of about 6 cubic metres 
(212 cubic feet) capacity, for the feeding of the charging machine. 
There are three motors—one for the charger, another for the 
pusher, the third for the general driving. The electric current 
is taken by a trolley from an overhead wire. The current goes by 
way of a commutator in two directions—either to the discharging 
motor, or to the general one, which (by means of three sets of 
gearing) drives the travelling, the lifting and lowering apparatus, 
and the Archimedian screw supplying the charger. Alllevers are 
close at hand for the driver of the machine, who has also in sight 
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The Combined De Brouwer Retort Charging-Discharging Machine at the Angers Gas-Works. 


the speedometer, recording the rate of revolutions of the charger, 
and a divided dial, with moving pointer, showing the weight of 
coal thrown into the retort. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND DRAWBACKS, 


Some improvements have been introduced in this machine. | is the point reached in the charge, it ensures the regular reduc- 


In former machines, the pusher was driven by the travelling 
motor by means of a vertical shaft. Now it is driven directly ; 


and some mechanism, which was necessarily delicate, has been | be counted upon. Its condition, notwithstanding the spiral screw, 


done away with. Further, the control of the discharge was more | 


complicated, as it necessitated the handling of two levers. The 
number of motors is, moreover, not increased, as the Archime- 
dian screw, now worked from the general motor, before required 
a special motor. . 
Another improvement is that in front of the driver is a dial, 
with marked divisions and a needle worked from the spiral 
screw, indicating the number of its turns. After each retort 
charge, the indicator returns to zero. A mark shows the number 
of divisions over which the needle ought to pass so as to get the 
desired charge of coal. Each division gives 6°5 to 7 kilos. (say, 
14 to 15 lbs.) of coal. To verify the weight obtained, a charge is 





made in an experimental retort ; and the coal is then withdrawn 
and weighed. The regularity of the layer of coal is also thus 
ascertained. This arrangement has undoubted advantages. It 
allows of variations in the weight of the charge being made even 
during the charging. Further, by showing at every moment what 


tion of the speed, and, consequently, the evenness of the layer of 
coal. But exact control of the weight of coal carbonized cannot 


has considerable influence on the amount of the charge. Dry, 


| dusty coal will give more weight than when it is in lumps; wet 


coal will give an opposite result. With very wet coal, it hardly 
slides on the screw, with the result that a retort will be half full 
for the same number of divisions which, at another time, will give 
a retort crammed full. Without going to such an extreme, there 
are considerable variations. Thus, the same coal has given with 
65 divisions, 419 kilos., and with 62 divisions 415 kilos., or only 
4 kilos. (8°8 Ibs.) less, instead of a difference of 20 kilos. (44 lbs.), 
which there ought theoretically to have been. The error can 
easily reach, on an average, one ton in fifty; and as it occurs 
sometimes one way and sometimes the other, it may be taken in 
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practice to be much more. However, it is the only serious draw- 
back experienced with this machine, and, indeed, it is less than 


with the preceding machines. In all other ways, every satisfac- 
tion has up to now been given. 


CoMBINED AND SEPARATE MACHINES COMPARED. 


It remains to be seen if it is better to adopt separate charging 
and discharging machines, or whether the combined machine 
offers equal facilities in working. The combined machine is natu- 
rally bigger and heavier than each separate machine. Its four 
points of support cover a surface of 3°20 metres by 3 metres, or 
9°60 square metres (103 square feet); and its total height, includ- 
ing the slope of the coal, is 6°60 metres (21 ft. 8 in.). But though 
the dimensions of a single pushing machine are less than these, 
those of both machines would be as large. 

The weight in full work of the combined machine is from 20 to 
22 tons; while the weight of a single machine is about 15 tons. 
All that is required is to make the travelling floor stronger. 

Again, it may be objected that if an accident occurs, either to 
the motor or to other mechanical parts of acombined machine, the 
whole is brought to a standstill. To guard against this, the best 
thing to do is to have a machine in reserve. It is in this way that 
we have up to now avoided not only stoppages, but also delays in 
the times of making the charge. Should, however, the purchase 
of a second machine appear too costly, with a number of change- 
parts in reserve, any breakdowns whatever could very quickly 
be remedied. 

The cleaning and upkeep of the machines, which we have been 
able to do regularly and fully, on account of having a reserve 
machine, have not brought to light any apparent wear after seven 
months’ working, notwithstanding the large bulk in motion. We 
do not see, therefore, how it can be argued that the weight, dimen- 
sions, and difficulties of maintenance of the combined machine 
are reasons for preferring separate machines. 

Neither can it be said that it is more difficult to work, for our 
experience has proved that both the discharging and charging are 
very simply and very quickly done. As soon as the retort-lids 
are opened, horizontal tiers are discharged. While the coke is 
being taken away by the conveyor, the retort lids and ascension 
pipes are cleaned. Then the retorts are charged, the coal-tank 
refilled, and the machine placed for the following charge. All 
this requires 20 to 25 minutes to discharge 3000 kilos. of coke and 
to charge 3900 kilos. of coal. 

All the special supervision, consequent upon the combination 
of the two machines in one, can be carried out during necessary 
stoppages; and, in our opinion, two separate machines cannot 
work more quickly than one combined machine. Where a large 
number of retorts are placed in the same line, and the charging 
is done immediately after each discharge, then there is an advan- 
tage in having separate machines; and the duration of carbon- 
ization in each retort is thus prolonged. This also necessitates a 
larger staff. If needs be, it could be adopted with a combined 
machine. But the cleaning of the retort-lids would have to be 
done first of all; and the manipulation of the machine would 


become very complicated. The longer time taken would thus 
destroy any advantage. 


COMPARISON OF TRAVELLING AND HANGING CHARGERS. 


The combined machine, like the floor travelling charging 
machine with coal reservoir, has a disadvantage in comparison 
with the suspended charger. It cannot charge more than nine 
or ten retorts without returning to the main storage tank to be filled 
up with coal. This means lossoftime. We must, therefore, com- 
pare installations having hanging chargers and storage tanks 
above the retort-bench, with those having travelling chargers and 
themselves carrying the coal. 

The first arrangement necessitates an elevator, a conveyor, and 
coal-bunkers with supporting girders. The second always re- 
quires an elevator, but does without the conveyor and bunkers ; 
the elevator feeding directly a general storage tank of large capa- 
city. The last requires a strong framework to support it ; but it 
is independent of the retort-house, which remains undisturbed, 
except during the time of charging. 

The capital cost of these two types is practically the same; the 
cost of the coal-bunkers and conveyor making up for the greater 
cost of the travelling charger and erecting the general storage 
tank. The travelling charger requires more upkeep than the 
suspended one; but in the long run, the coal-bunkers are eaten 
by the oxidizing action of the coal; and the conveyor wants 
keeping up every minute. Generally, the bunkers are 20 metres 
square, or of 16 tons—the amount required for a bed in 24 hours. 
It is, therefore, necessary to feed them every day whatever be the 
number of beds in work. Some installations even have no tank 
above the bench; and the coal supply has to be carried on day 
and night, with many men, wearing out the apparatus and making 
repairs and upkeep difficult. 

_With a reservoir of 80 to go tons, only supplying three beds of 
nine retorts, as is the case at Angers, the coal is raised in the 
winter only five days in the week—the sixth being kept for clean- 
ing and maintenance. Now, in the summer, it is necessary only 
to work three or four days per week. Besides reducing the staff, 
this avoids useless wear of the machinery and facilitates repairs. 
There is less outlay for steam, and alleviation of the mechanic’s 
work at the electricity station at night and on Sundays. 

Plants of the two types have not been long enough at work yet 
to afford practical information on the comparative costs of upkeep 





over a certain period; but it seems that in many cases the advan. 
tage lies with the travelling charger and general reservoir. Plants 
at very large works and those at works of average size should 
be distinguished. For the former, several machines have to be 
employed, with many general reservoirs requiring a lot of room. 
The size of these plants enables the full power of the elevators, 
breakers, &c., to be used; and the intermittent feeding of reser- 
voirs does not present the same problem. 

For a medium-sized works, however, the combined machine 
seems the most fitting and most practical solution of mechanical 
charging and discharging. The manipulation is as easy and as 
quick as with the separate machines; the price of the combined 
machine is less; the storage tanks above the bench are not 
required ; and the coal-projector allows intermittent feeding, and 
consequently a better use of material. Moreover, the saving 
which results from the adoption of the combined machine is so 
much that in all works it is well to provide reserve machines, 
which emphasizes the difference in the cost of the two kinds of 
installations. In such a case, the combined machine has all the 
conveniences of the separate machines. 


MIXING GAS AND AIR FOR HEATING PURPOSES. 


By M. VanDERPOL, of Lyons. 
[A Paper read before the Société Technique du Gaz.] 


The author began by pointing out that it is generally acknow- 
ledged that in burning a given gas with the object of producing 
the maximum temperature, it is necessary to use the minimum 
quantity of air; the proportion, in the case of coal gas, ranging 
from five to six times the volume of the gas. In order to take in, 
and mix with the gas, the air necessary for complete combustion, 
the method adopted is either that of suction by a chimney, or of 
pressure of either the gas or the air. As regards the taking-up 
of the air’by the gas, the latter is one-seventh the volume of the 
mixture which it is required to produce; and as its density is 
about half that of the air, a given mass of gas is required to take 
up air to the amount of (say) thirteen times this mass. It will thus 
be understood that when using gas at the ordinary pressure this 
may not be an easy matter in practice; and the mixtures so made, 
even with the aid of the draught produced by a chimney, are not 
at all perfect. In order to produce a more certain and energetic 
draught of air, and a more perfect mixture of the latter with 
the gas, it has been the practice to use the yas at an increased 
pressure of from 1 to 2 metres of water. For two reasons, such 
high pressure is disadvantageous. In the first place, there is 
greater risk of leakage; and, secondly, the orifice trom which the 
gas issues has to be of very small diameter. 

Attempts have been made to bring the air and the gas together 
by means of the former, with results which have been good, 
though inferior to those obtained with compressed gas. This 
system, however, has the drawback of requiring a duplication of 
the mains supplying the burners—one set for gas,and another for 
the compressed air. Furthermore, in order to secure constant 
proportions of thetwo gases, both must be maintained at precisely 
the same pressure at the burner—a condition which is not easy 
to fulfil, if the consumption on the main is at the same time under- 
going variations. 

The third solution of the problem to which attention has of 
late been turned consists in previously mixing the air and gas in 
suitable proportions. This system has some advantages. First 
of all, a more intimate mixture of the air and gas is obtained; and 
next, if the whole quantity of air necessary for combustion is 
not introduced into the mixture, the pressure of gas required to 
take up the remainder is very small. Take, for example, the case 
of a mixture of one volume of gas with two volumes of air, or a 
mass represented by the figure 5. This is the quantity of “ gas” 
available to take up the residual 8 parts of air, as compared with 
I part of pure gas required to take up (say) 12 parts of air. : 

Again, any loss of pressure will not alter the proportion of air 
to gas. From this, it would seem that as regards regular and 
perfect combustion this system of mixing the air and gas in the 
proportions to ensure complete combustion should give the best 
results. Such a mixture, however, could never be employed on 
account of its explosive properties, except under certain special 
conditions. The gas is used in admixture with three times 
its volume of air; and even with this proportion certain precau- 
tions are necessary. It is better to limit oneself to twice the 
volume as the maximum proportion in which the air is to be 
employed. The less the proportion of air, the higher the pres- 
sure at which the mixture is required to be used; but even with 
the air in the proportion necessary in practice—namely, 1} times 
that of the gas—the pressures are not great. 

The chief advantages of thus working with previously mixed air 
and gas under constant pressure are as follows: (1) In heating 
by gas on the large scale, absolutely constant calorific power is 
obtained. (2) The maximum temperature is produced in conse- 
quence of the freedom from excess of air. There is no cooling 
of the flame, and an excellent combustion results from the inti- 
mate mixture of air and gas. It is for this reason that the system 
affords such excellent results in incandescent lighting—giving one 
carcel-hour with 6 litres (0°21 cubic foot) of gas, or even less. 

The author then proceeded to describe two forms of apparatus 
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in which the method of the prior admixture of air and gas is 
adopted. The first, invented by MM. Bouvier and Collon, is 
shown in fig. 1*. It consists of two pumps placed one above the 
other; the upper pump supplying the air, having three times the 
section of the lower one, which is used for the gas. In order to 
reduce the effect of the strokes of the piston at the outlet of the 
pump, the air and gas are taken separately into reservoirs, after 
traversing which they pass into an attachment fitted with hyd- 
raulic seals so as to prevent any possible striking-back of the flame, 
and mix at the entrance to the mains leading to the burners. A 
regulator is used to arrest the passage of air or gas to the reser- 
voirs when the consumption reaches or falls below the normal 
supply of the pumps. This apparatus, named the “ Calor,” has 
met with useful application in the heating of laundry irons; it 
having been found to afford considerable saving of labour to the 
laundress in comparison with the charcoal closed stoves usually 
employed.} 

The second apparatus, shown in figs. 2 and 3, is that devised 
by the Société Industrielle des Compteurs. Like the one just 
described, it adjusts the proportions of the gases, mixes them, 
and subjects them to pressure. Its principle, however, is entirely 
different. An iron tank is divided into two parts by a partition 
in the middle. In each of these sections, or in two separate 
tanks, is a drum resembling that of a gas-meter. Each drum can 


* The apparatus has been patented in England, and has been described 
in the ‘‘JOURNAL.”’ (See Vol. XCVIII., p. 593, and Vol. CI., p. 300.) 


+ This application of the ‘‘ Calor’’ was on view in the vestibule of the 
hall of the meeting-place.—Eb. J.G.L. 
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Fig. 1.—The Bouvier-Collon Gas and Air Mixer. 
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Fig. 2.—The General Arrangement of a Second Form of Gas and Air Mixer. 


be rotated on its axis by any convenient motive power—i.c., an 
electric motor, a hot-air engine, or else a system of pulleys and a 
windlass, as in the case just described. The construction of the 
drums is as follows: The cylindrical capacity of the drum is 
divided into two by a division which is formed of two helicoidal 
surfaces soldered together. The surfaces are of different pitch— 
that of the second being smaller than that of the first. The drum 
is closed by a cap, and the compressed gas or air passes out by a 
syphon. Compression of the air or gas proceeds continuously ; 
the level of the water between the two divisions falling according 
to the pressure attained by the air or the gas—that is, in propor- 
tion to the rotation. Further, the space in the drum which con- 
tains the compressed air or gas is limited by the fixed surfaces 
on the one hand and by the helicoidal surface on the other; so 


Fig. 3.—Section of the Drum. 


that its flow is constant, and does not give rise to variation in the 
pressure so long as the consumption continues. If this varies, a 
regulator placed at the outlet of the mixture reduces or increases 
the rotation to meet the requirements in the pipes—the compo- 
sition of the mixture remaining unaltered. The power required 
for the apparatus is very slight. It can also be actuated by a 
weight ; but, in order to avoid the numerous pulleys which have 
usually to be employed, a special device has been constructed, 
consisting of two pulleys provided with grooves, which agree with 
the diameters corresponding in turn to the speeds of displace- 
ment of the cord. The apparatus not only takes up very little 
room, but where there are only two axes to rotate they can be 
mounted on ball-bearings, with the result that the friction does 
not amount to more than 5 per cent. of the power transmitted. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Incandescence Bodies for Gas Lighting. 
Boum, C. R., of Berlin. 
No. 10,409; May 1, 1999. 





Many attempts have been made, the patentee remarks, to utilize 
artificial silk for the manufacture of incandescence bodies.for gas light- 
ing—for instance, by adding the usual luminiferous salts to a collodion 
solution before it is formed into filaments. Another method consists 
in impregnating with luminiferous salts a fabric woven from artificial 
silk, after which the fabric is allowed to dry, then drawn through an 
alkaline bath (of ammonia) for converting the nitrate into hydroxides, 
and subsequently replacing the bath by a bath of hydrogen peroxide. 


However, as bydrogen peroxide converts only the thorium salt intoa | 


form insoluble in water, while leaving the cerium nitrate unchanged, 
this defect is remedied by the addition of organic acids or their salts. 
It was attempted also to produce the desired effect by simply impreg- 
nating the fabric woven from artificial silk, using first a colloidal 
thorium solvtion and then a solution of basic thorium salts. The 
“object of such treatment appears readily from the fact that the excess 
of nitric acid contained in every normal thorium nitrate has a destruc- 
tive effect on the substance of the artificial silk.” 

The present invention starts from a recognition of this fact, and 
serves to simplify the manufacture of incandescence bodies from arti, 
ficial silk. 

Experiments have shown, it is pointed out, that the substance of the 
artificial silk is not only left uninjured, but is affected favourably, if 





instead of compounds of the luminiferous salts with inorganic acids 
compounds of the same with organic acids are used. Organic acids 
are all weak acids, and will not therefore destroy the artificial silk if 
employed in excess, as is the case, for instance, with nitric acid. Even 
insoluble compounds of thorium with organic acids may be employed 
for the impregnation of incandescence mantles of artificial silk, inas- 
much as they are in most cases dissolved by a minute addition of an 
inorganic acid. In this case the inorganic acid always occurs in a 
chemically combined condition, and never asa free acid, as the stronger 
acid always drives out the weaker. This is important, because, as already 
mentioned, care must be taken in the manufacture of this class of 
incandescence bodies to avoid free inorganic acids—especially nitric 
acid. 

There are a considerable number of solvents for sparingly soluble 
organic compounds of luminiferous earths. In the majority of cases 


| they will not be used, however, because there exist also soluble salts of 


the said earths, which may be used with advantage for the impregna- 
tion of incandescence bodies from artificial silk, The woven fabrics, 
impregnated with organic acid salts of luminiferous earths, or with a 
mixture of organic and inorganic acid salts of luminiferous earths, are 
fixed, preferably, by subjecting them to an alkali bath or treating them 
with alkaline vapours, such as ammonia vapour. 

If organic compounds are used for impregnating the incandescence 
bodies made of artificial silk, the slight addition of cerium may be left 
out of consideration and used in the form of a nitrate, as hitherto. — 

As the compounds of thorium and of the other rare earths with 
organic acids will rapidly hydrolize, this property may be utilized advan- 
tageously for the fixation or solidification of the impregnated fabric by 
means of peroxide of hydrogen. This reaction will, however, take a 


much more rapid course, if the artificial silk fabric is slightly impreg- 
nated with organic salts, instead of adding them to the hydrogen per- 
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oxide. In selecting the particular salt, account must be taken of the 
fact that some organic compounds prevent the precipitation by means 
of hydrogen peroxide or ammonia. 


Controlling the Supply of Gas and Igniting Same. 
Gioral, A., of Florence, Italy. 
No. 12,470; May 26, 1909. 


This invention relates to means for controlling the supply of gas to 
gas-burners, and also for igniting same, of the kind wherein an electro- 
magnet is provided with a double armature, one part of which actuates 
the gas-valve, while the other part actuates a contact so as to set up 
sparking which ignites the gas. 














Giorgi’s Gas Controller and Igniter. 


A is the hollow core of the magnet, and B C the double armature— 
B being the fork-shaped part pivoted to the lower end of the hollow 
magnet core, while C represents the hammer portion, which is mounted 
on a spring secured to the lower end of the fork-shaped part. E is a 
socket or nozzle fitted at the upper end of the magnet core; being in- 
sulated from the core by the sleeve D. F is a spring rod of a non- 
oxidizable metal, extending through the nozzle E, and secured at its 
lower end to the inner surface of the core of the hollow magnet, while 
its upper end (which projects beyond the upper end of the nozzle E) is 
normally in contact with the edge or lip of the latter. G isthe winding 
of the magnet ; the upper end of the winding being connected to the 
nozzle E, while the lower end is connected to the binding screw H. 
The lower part of the core A is formed with a transverse passage J, 
fitted with a bush K in communication with the interior of the casing L 
(shown in broken lines) of the valve which controls the supply of gas, 
to the service-pipe of which it is fitted—the bush having mounted 
witbin it a rod M normally held in the inoperative position by a spring, 
and projecting at its outer end through the magnet A and into contact 
with the lower end of the part B of the armature. 

Assuming that the gas is cut off and that it is desired to ignite a 
burner, the circuit containing the electro-magnet is closed by a control- 
ling switch (not shown), whereupon current flows from the battery (also 
not shown) to the clamp H, thence, through the winding G, to the 
nozzle E, and through the spring rod F to the hollow core A, and 
thence to earth. The double armature B C is thereby attracted to- 
wards the electro-magnet; this movement of the double armature 
actuating the rod M so as to open the gas-valve and cause the gas to 
pars to the burner, and also, through the hollow core A, to the nozzle E, 
The part C of the magnet is attracted simultaneously with the part B; 
and its upper end strikes the end of the spring rod F, thereby pushing 
it out of contact with the nozzle E and breaking the circuit so that the 
elastic armature C recoils, and permits the circuit to be again com- 
pleted. This operation continues as long as the controlling switch is 
on—thereby causing the armature C to vibrate and create a rapid suc- 
cession of ‘makes ” and “ breaks,” and, consequently, a succession of 
sparks between the spring rod F and the nozzle E. This sparking 
ignites the gas issuing from the socket E, and this serves to ignite the 
gas issuing from the main burner. 


Gas- Purifiers. 
May, T., of Richmond, Surrey. 
No. 16,871; July 20, 1909. 


This invention relates to purifiers in which horizontal grids are 
placed one above another (at some little distance apart) supporting 
purifying material; the gas introduced under the lowest grid rising 
through the interstices of successive grids and through the purifying 
material. It has been customary, the patentee points out, to provide 
automatic or other valves or bye-pass arrangements by means of which, 
when the pressure of gas below any grid becomes excessive in con- 
sequence of the resistance of the purifying material, a portion of it can 
be led into the space above the grid without passing through the 
purifying material in the usual way. The present invention is designed 
to provide a simple and effective automatic bye-pass characterized by 
the employment of a water seal, through which the gas can blow from 
the portion of the purifier below the grid when a certain pressure is 
reached or exceeded. 

The apparatus comprises, firstly, a bell or cover provided with legs 
or supports, and with means whereby it can be lifted; and, secondly, 
an annular trough or flanged ring adapted to contain water, into which 
the edges of the cover dip—the legs of the cover resting upon the 
bottom of the trough. The trough holds sufficient water to resist a 
pressure equivalent to (say) 4 inches of water, in which case the rim of 
the cover will be immersed to a depth of 2 inches; the inner wall of the 
trough therefore rising at least 2 inches f/us the depth of the legs of the 
cover. The outer wall of the trough may rise above the cover, so as 
to prevent the purifying material falling into the water, or the cover 
may overhang the outer wall. The depending flange of the bell is 





near the outer wall of the trough, so as to leave the greatest practicable 
area of water between the cover and the inner wall of the trough. The 
water is not found to evaporate to any appreciable extent; but, if 
necessary, the trough may be connected to means for refilling—such as 
a seal and tundish. 





























May’s Gas-Purifier Bye-Pass. 


Over the purifier grid shown is placed an annular trough B, contain- 
ing water. The bell C has a number of downward extensions resting 
upon the bottom of the trough, two of which legs are indicated in 
dotted lines. The gas in the compartment below the grid has free 
access through it and through the open centre of the trough to the 
surface of the water at G, which surface is depressed by the pressure 
of the gas; the level of the water contained between the outer wall of 
the trough and the flange H of the cover being thereby raised. The 
pressure still increasing, the gas forces its way through the water seal 
and escapes, as indicated by the arrow I, into the compartment of the 
purifier next above the grid. The wall J of the purifier may be pierced 
to admit water from a pipe K, having a bend orseal to prevent leakage 
of gas, and a funnel or tundish M at the top, into which water can be 
poured. The upper opening of the pipe K should normally be plugged 
or otherwise closed, so as to prevent evaporation. 





Gas-Fires. 
Yates, H. J. (John Wright and Co.), of Aston, near Birmingham. 
No. 17,920; Aug. 3, 1909. 


This gas-fire is of the ‘‘ basket” type; and the invention comprises 
the employment (in conjunction with a frame or grate containing the 
refractory fuel and fire-brick back or lining, and adapted to be placed 
compactly within, and supported upon, the fire-bars of an ordinary 
coal-fire grate) of an adjustable cover-piece or fender capable of being 
extended or contracted vertically for enclosing the space beneath the 
gas-fire frame or grate and, if desired, of providing support to it. 


Coin-Freed Meters. 
Grsson, T. S, F., and Patmer, W. V., of Old Kent Road, S.E. 
No. 19,184; Aug. 20, 1909. 


This invention has reference to coin-freed gas and other fluid meters, 
wherein, by turning a handle or by drawing down a lever after the in- 
sertion of a coin, the mechanism is actuated through the coin acting as 


a gag or bridge piece between the free handle and the mechanism 
attached to the meter, 









































Gibson and Palmer’s Coin-Freed Gas-Meters. 


The illustration shows just so much of a gas-meter as will suffice for 
present purposes (the meter proper being of the usual construction). 
It gives front, plan, and end views of the coin-freed mechanism ; also 
the operating disc or wheel in section. 

The mechanism is contained in a box fixed to the end of the meter 
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casing. Bis the usual meter shaft extending into the box; and on it 
is keyed the flanged disc D, which has on its face dentals E. The 
shaft also forms a spindle upon which turns the sleeve C, to which are 
attached the coin-carrier F and the handle G. H isa slot in the top 
of the box as far as may be to the left from the end of the meter casing, 
and out of reach of the disc D. Avcoin inserted in the slot falls into 
the coin-carrier; and if it is of the proper size, it bridges the space 
between the carrier and the dentals of the disc and locks the two 
together, so that the disc can be rotated to operate the shaft of the 
meter by means of the handle. Stops are provided for limiting the 
movements of the coin-carrier in a rotary direction—one stop being, as 
usual, adjustable. 

So far the mechanism does not differ from the operating mechanism 
usually employed in prepayment meters, It will be observed, however, 
that the form of the disc D is different—without the usual ratchet and 
— arrangement, which prevents “ pumping ” the apparatus to obtain 

raudulently an extra supply of gas. To prevent the movement of the 
disc and the parts connected with it in a backward direction, there is a 
gripping plate or arm K, carried by a slotted post fixed fo the end of 
the meter, The plate is formed with a forked end, which is passed 
into the slot of the post ; being held in position bya pin and plate. The 
free end of the plate is notched to form jaws, which embrace the flange 
of thedisc D. The plate is provided with means—such as the counter- 
weight M—to hold the plate normally in a position so as not to interfere 
with the rotation of the disc in the direction of the arrow. The plate, 
however, is so placed and adjusted that its jaws will immediately grip 
and bind the flange of the disc if the rotation of the disc ina backward 
direction is attempted. The binding action of the plate is instanta- 
neous ; and when free, it is perfectly silent, and puts no friction what- 
ever on the disc when rotating forwards. 

This absence of friction is claimed to be advantageous, inasmuch as 
the shaft B and disc D can rotate if the meter should continue to 
register beyond the predetermined extent owing to the non-closing of 
the valve or other defect in the mechanism. This rotation is usually 
prevented by the pressure of the ratchet mechanism spring, with the 
result that the gearing is in danger of being stripped by the continued 
action of the meter mechanism due to a leaky valve. 


Operating Gas-Lamp Valves from a Distance. 
M‘Nag, N. S., of Caulfield, Victoria, and Linx, J. S., of Melbourne. 


No. 21,437; Sept. 20, 1909. Date claimed under International Con- 
vention, Sept. 25, 1908. 


This mechanism for operating valves from a distance (and particu- 
larly intended for use in lighting and extinguishing gas-lamps) works 
electrically or by a temporary increase of fluid pressure or fluid pulsa- 
tions. In its application to gas-lamps, the mechanism is adapted to 
extinguish or light simultaneously a series of lamps, or a cluster of 
burners, or to extinguish series of lamps or series of burners of a cluster 
before others of the series. 














The gas is supplied to a pipe A provided with an ordinary or three- 
way cock, which admits the gas when opened into a chamber B through 
an opening in the valve plate C of the chamber. The plate has two 
outlet ports—one leading to the burner by way of the tube D, and the 
other by the tube E to the pilot light. The valves controlling the 
ports are connected by a gas-tight sensitive diaphragm F, and bellows 
or some like device in the chamber B cause pulsations of varying 
pressures of the gas introduced into the chamber. In the simplest 
form of construction for extinguishing or lighting all the burners at the 
same time, one valve is mounted on a pivoted lever G and kept 
normally closed by a spring, while the other is formed on a rod attached 
to, and operated by, the diaphragm. The other valve is closed by the 
direct action of the rod; and the one end of the latter and the valve are 
guided by a sleeve H, perforated to admit gas to one outlet valve, 
while the other end of the rod slides on the end of an arm I. 

The diaphragm is under constant pressure by means of a weight J, 
which is slidably and adjustably secured to the end of a hinged lever, 
having an arm bearing against a block K secured to a rod outside the 
chamber B and within the casing of the mechanism. The'rod is pro- 
vided with an adjustable trip collar near its outer end, and has either 
a single or double flange, according to the effect desired, while the arm 
itself is provided with a stop to limit the outward movement of the 
collar and the rod. 

Adjacent to the trip collar is a spring pawl pivoted on a rigid frame 
and adapted to engage with a ratchet toothed wheel L provided with 
notches of different a and loosely mounted on a spindle. The 
ratchet-wheel is adapted to be —, rotated in one direction only by 
means of a pawl lever operated by the forward movement of the flanged 
trip collar. The pawl lever comprises a curved arm loosely mounted 





on the spindle and provided with a tension spring and a stop; while 
upon the arm is pivoted a spring pawl adapted to engage the teeth or 
notches of the ratchet-wheel. The notches between the teeth of the 
ratchet-wheel vary according to whether the mechanism is adapted to 
operate a single lamp or groups of lamps—such as street-lamps at 
different times, or a series of those provided with a cluster of burners. 

The ratchet-wheel shown is adapted to operate a series of lamps each 
having a single burner, and all of which lamps are to be extinguished 
at the same time. Thus one series of notches are deeper than the 
alternating ones, and might be termed respectively the “ releasing ” and 
“retaining” notches. Thus when the pawl is in engagement with a 
shallow or retaining notch of the ratchet-wheel, it projects sufficiently 
to engage the flange of the trip collar on the rod, and prevents the 
backward movement of the diaphragm controlling the inlet valves ; but 
when the pawl engages a deep or releasing notch it is out of the path 
of the flange, and so permits the weighted lever to operate and coe 
the diaphragm back. 

Assuming the valve on the lever G to be adapted to close the burner- 
port and the valve on the rod of the pilot-port, and assuming the 
burner is extinguished but the pilot alight, the pressure of gas being 
normal, the pawl will be in engagement with a shallow notch, and will 
retain the rod and diaphragm by projecting in the path of the flange 
of the trip collar—thus preventing the weight operating on the dia- 
phragm. By now momentarily increasing the pressure, the flange will 
first move outwardly and operate against the arm of the pawl lever, 
thus rotating the ratchet-wheel L to the extent of one tooth; so that 
the pawl springs into a deep or releasing notch and allows the flange 
(which immediately returns) to pass, and the weight to operate on the 
rod and depress the diaphragm F. The effect of this is that the 
shoulder on the rod depresses the pivoted valve lever G against the 
pressure of its spring and opens the burner-valve, and approximately 
at the same time the pilot-light valve is closed. The burner is extin- 
guished by another pulsation or momentary increase of gas pressure 
whereby the flange of the trip collar again moves outwardly and 
operates the pawl lever; thus turning the ratchet-wheel so that the 
pawl again engages a shallow notch and prevents the return of the 
diaphragm. The pilot-light valve is thus retained opened, while the 
burner-valve is closed by the spring of the pivoted lever to which it is 
attached. 


Inverted Incandescent Gas-Burners. 


Bian, C. W., of Little Trinity Lane, E.C. 
No. 24,095; Oct. 20, 1909. 


This invention relates to the air inlet chambers of inverted burners 
(both low and high pressure), and is specially designed for use in mills 
and other places where there is a quantity of dust or fluff in the air. 
The air-chamber is of the type in which the air enters from below, and, 
being closed on the top (preferably flat), has a saucer-like under case or 
portion which is of double form, and with which a shield outside the 
air-chamber may be used. The under side is provided with air inlet 
holes in both its inner and outer cases; one case being capable of 
movement upon the other, so as to cause the holes to more or less 
register with each other. The holes in both the inner and outer cases 
may be of any desired number ; but it is preferred to use two only in 
the inner case, and to arrange them diametrically opposite to each 
other. 











S 














B/ Fig 4. 





Bland’s Dust-Proof Inverted Burner. 


Fig. 1 shows the burner ; fig. 2 is a plan with the top plate removed ; 
and fig. 3 is a sectional view of fig. 1. Fig. 4 shows the application of 
a shield. 

The under saucer-shaped case A has air-holes B (shown closed), 
which can be caused to more or less coincide with the apertures C in 
the inner case D. The case has lugs F, which are bent round the edge 
of the top flat part of the case, and one of the lugs is furnished with a set 
screw E. The shield consists of a plain ring of sheet metal I with a 
clip J. The finger piece G of the gas-regulating valve controls the 
needie part H in the usual manner. : 

It will be obvious that falling particles of dust cannot be easily drawn 
through the holes B, because they are under the cover D; and when 
the shield I is used, the dust would have to follow a circuitous direction 
to reach the holes, 


Gas-Meters. 
Morais, H. J., of New Britain, Conn., U.5.A. 
No. 25,867; Nov. 9, 1909. 


The primary object of this invention is “ the provision of a gas-meter 
in which there is no possibility of a malicious person gaining access to 
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the recording or registering mechanism within the meter for the pur- 
pose of permitting a flow of gas without being registered.’ In the 
meter outlet-pipe, baffle plates are disposed to prevent tampering with 
the meter. 



























































Morris’s Gas-Meter. 


The registering mechanism of the meter (not shown) is adapted to 
control a valve A, forming a closure for a valve-port, contained in a 
horizontal partition B, within the meter. This port leads to a bye- 
pass chamber C within the meter and in communication with the out- 
let pipe through a number of openings formed in the vertical wall D 
of the meter. These openings are of a size to prevent the insertion of 
a hook instrument or even a bent wire, although allowing the passage 
of gas from the meter to the outlet pipe. Above the openings, and 
within the outlet pipe, is a ‘‘ horizontal foraminous baffle-plate’’ E, 
the apertures in which are of a size to prevent the passing of a wire or 
other instrument through it to the valve A, to open it and allow a flow 
of gas from the meter without being registered. 


Removing Tar from Hot Gases. 
Orto anp Co., G. M. B. H., of Dahlhausen a/Rubr, Germany. 


Nod. 26,124; Nov. 11, 1909. Date claimed under International Con- 
vention, Dec. 22, 1908. 


In their complete specification, the patentees say : It has been recog- 
nized that the most economical method of recovering ammonia from 
gases (coking-ovens, gas-retorts, or the like) consists in obtaining 
ammonium sulphate direct by passing the gases through sulphuric acid 
strong enough to determine the separation of the ammonium sulphate 
as crystals as soon as itisformed. For the success of the method, it is 
essential that the tar should be removed from the gases as completely 
as possible before the gases pass through the sulphuric acid, and that 
the temperature of the gases and the sulphuric acid should be high 
enough to prevent condensation of the aqueous vapour in the gases, and 
thereby the dilution of the sulphuric acid. The best mode of remov- 
ing the tar has been shown to consist in scrubbing the gases with tar or 
ammoniacal liquor containing tar, or with ammoniacal liquor alone, 
since this speedily becomes tarry; and the best mode of applying the 
tar or tarry liquor is by spraying apparatus, preferably an injector, as 
described in patent No. 12,809 of 1908. It has been pointed out that 
the temperature of gases of this kind from which tar is to be separated 
by a tar spray should exceed 40°C. ; and it has been stated that the 
higher the temperature above this limit the better, when the recovery 
of ammonia is in question—the best temperature being between 100° 
and 200° C. 

Now, according to the present invention, for the successful working 
of the scrubbing agent, the latter should have a temperature not exceed- 
ing 80° C., and not substantially below 83°C. It follows that the tem- 
perature should be maintained as near 82° C. as may be without ex- 
ceeding this degree. If this temperature be adopted, the gas remains 
sufficiently hot for direct precipitation of all the ammonia it contains. 

There are various modes, it is pointed out, of ensuring that the tem- 
perature shall not exceed the limit named. Thus, care may be taken 
that the temperature of the gases at the time they are scrubbed with 
the tar is such that the temperature of the latter cannot exceed 80° C., 
although in this case there is some danger that the content of steam in 
the gases may lead to incomplete precipitation of the ammonia as sul- 
phate. Another mode is to supply the scrubbing agent in such propor- 
tion that the temperature cannot exceed the limit. 


Gasholder. 
OFENBAU G.o.B.H., of Munich. 
No. 27,278; Nov. 23, 1909. Date claimed under International 


Convention, Dec. 7, 1908. 


This invention relates to a device for filling gasholders in the manu- 
facture of illuminating and water gas ; the object being to obtain a gas 
of as far as possible uniform constitution by its being introduced at or 
near the top of the holder. A telescopically displaceable feed pipe, 
open at the “e and connected at the bottom with the gas-supply pipe, 
is suspended from the top of the bell of the holder, so that the gas 
-roosgiaaaa must flow along the top of the bell in any position of the 

atter. 

The patentees here remark in their specification: Now, if a specifi- 
cally heavier gas be periodically or temporarily introduced into the 
gasholder, it will, after escaping from the feed-pipe opening at the top 
of the holder, be thoroughly mixed with the gas already contained in 
it by falling downwards, whereby a uniform composition of the stored 
gas is afforded, This thorough mixing of the gas may be further facili- 
tated by the gas on its exit from the feed-pipe into the holder being 
distributed laterally over a large part of the section of the bolder by 
means of a shield surrounding the upper mouth of the feed-pipe, They 





point out that they are aware that it has previously been proposed in 
small gasholders for use in connection with compressed-gas consuming 
plants to have a tube connected with the dome of the bell and slidable 
over the central gas-supply pipe; the lower end of the tube being 
formed to act as a valve to regulate the admission of gas, and the upper 
end having outlet apertures into the bell. In this arrangement, as the 
tube serves to carry the valve for controlling the admission of gas it 
has only a very limited movement, and the arrangement is quite in- 
applicable for the purposes of the present invention to the large gas- 
holders at gas-works. 
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Mixing Gases in Storage Holders. 


To the dome of the siogle-lift gasholder bell B, a downwardly ex- 
tending pipe D is attached, preferably in the middle, by stay bolts or 
other suitable means. The top of the pipe is a little below the dome, 
and the bottom proiects below the mouth of the gas inlet pipe E, over 
which the pipe D slides. The pipe D rises and falls with the bell of 
the holder, sliding up and down over the inlet pipe; so that the in- 
flowing gas must always rise to the top of the bell. If the gas intro- 
duced by the feed-pipe D at the top is heavier than that already con- 
tained in the holder, it will, of course, sink downwards, and “ thereby 
become intimately mixed with the gas already accumulated.” In order 
that the gas thus introduced may not be able to flow down the sides of 
the pipe D, a sbield-like disc F is provided (at the upper end of the 
pipe), over which the gas flows ; so that it must mix intimately with 
the gas in the holder. For a telescopic holder with two or more lifts 
and so-forth, the gas-supply pipe is made suitably telescopic, as shown. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
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14,701.—BEnnIis, E., and Bissy, J., ‘‘ Valves.’’ June 18. 
14,737-—SOuUTHEY, A. W., “Generating gas.” June 18, 
14,757-—Knapp, H., “ Purifying acetylene gas.’’ June 18. 


14,768.—STAINER-Hutcuins, T. W., “ Gas-producer generators.” 
June 20. 


14,8c9.—TUCKER, T., “‘ Meter money-boxes.’’ June 20. 
14,825.— RAWLINGS, J., ‘Globe holder.’’ June 20. 

14 828.—Lampcouau, F., ‘ Exbauster and blower.” June 20. 
14,839.—BRADLEY, G., “Pipes.” June 20. 
14,897.—Dor-DELAtTTRE, E., “‘ Retort making.” June 21. 


14,902.—JosEPH, J. E., ‘* Pipe-joints.’’ June 21. 

14,950.—JuLiIus Pintscu Axt.-Ges., ‘‘Incandescent gas-lamps.” 
June 21. 

15,036.—BrouGuaM, F. J., ‘‘ Manufacture of ammonium sulphate.’’ 
A communication from Solvay et Cie. June 22. 


15,081.—HE ps, G., ‘* Gas lamps and burners.’’ June 23. 
15,196.—AINLEY, L., ‘* Anti-vibrator.” June 25. 
15,255.—Brown, A. A., ‘* Mantle boxes.’’ June 25. 


15,290.—CLoupsLeEy, J. L., ‘* Two-stroke internal-combustion en- 
gines.’’ June 25. 








At the twentieth annual meeting of Head, Wrightson, and Co., 
Limited, Sir Thomas Wrightson, who presided, said the result of the 
past year’s working was somewhat more favoura‘’e than that of 1908-9, 
when they had to dip into the reserve fund. This year, after paying 
interest on debentures and preference sbares, the amount carried for- 
ward was £2563, or over {2000 more than they carried forward last 
year. Having regard to the short period that their South African 
branch had been established, the turnover had been considerable; and 
a satisfactory footing had been obtained in this important market. 
Taking the balance-sheet as a whole, it was an improvement upon 
1909, though the Directors considered the improvement was insufficient 
to allow them to declare a dividend on the ordinary shares. Whether 
the fierce competition which was crushing market prices below actual 
costs was to be mitigated during the current year remained to be seen, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not vesponsible for opinions expressed by Corvespondents.] 





The Coalite Company and Their Process. 


Sir,—I have observed in your last issue a letter in regard to the 
“‘Coalite Process,” in which it is suggested that the claim to the Coalite 
patent has been knocked on the head by an opposition brought by the 
Coalite Company against a pending application in the Patent Office. 

As it may possibly be a matter of interest, might I point out that 
this could hardly be correct; for under section 11 of the Patents and 
Designs Act, 1907, the opposition would be made on the ground that 
the invention claimed had been patented in this country on an appli- 
cation of prior date. 

I have looked up the claims on the application that is apparently 
referred to, and they read as follows :— 

1. In a process for obtaining a smokeless free. burning fuel by 
coking at a low temperature, subjecting the charges of coal con- 
tained in externally heated retorts to the action of watery vapour 
or steam introduced into the retorts during the whole of the coking 
process for the purpose described. 

2. Ia the process forming the subject-matter of the foregoing 
claim, the addition to the coal to be treated of tar or other hydro- 
carbon, as and for the purposes set forth. 

3. In the process forming the subject-matter of the foregoing 
claims, the addition to the coal of salts of alkalis, such as sodium 
or potassium nitrate, chloride, or hydrate, as and for the purposes 
described. 

Unless the Coalite Company actually and expressly claimed the use 
of steam throughout such a process, and the use of tar, or salts of 
alkalis in such a process, or point to patents covering this identical 
subject-matter, they could not prevent the grant of a patent on the 
application. But if the process claimed were used in the Coalite pro- 
cess, by anyone other than the Coalite Company, this is a matter of 
infringement that could only be dealt with in the Law Courts, where 
alone such a decision could be given, if at all. 

Farther, in such opposition proceedings, the question whether the 
claim on the application involved good subject-matter for a patent 
could not be contested; but the grant would be allowed whether the 
claim were good or bad, and so long as there were no prior patents in 
which the subject-matter had been actually and expressly claimed. 


Hornsey Rise, N., June 30, 1910. Grorce Ham, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


<i 





High-Pressure Gas Systems. 


Sir,—Will any brother gas manager kindly state through your 
columns whether he has found that lead joints are satisfactory for high- 
pressure mains? Also, considering the present and future traffic likely 
to be experienced on our highways, will this method of jointing with- 
stand the vibration unless laid at abnormal depths ? 

Hoping some managers will be good enough to give their experience. 

June 27, 1910. PRovinciAL Gas MANAGER. 











Utilization of Waste Gases. 


The Lord Chairman of Committees (Lord Onslow) had before him 
last Tuesday the Bill of the Little Hulton Urban District Council, 
which authorizes the transfer of so much of the gas undertaking of the 
Salford Corporation as is within the Council’s area, and empowers the 
Council to supply gas in their district. It may be remembered that it 
is proposed to utilize for the first time the waste gases from coke-ovens 
for the purpose of a public supply of gas. Under an agreement sche- 
duled to the Bill, Lord Ellesmere contracts to suppiy the Council 
annually with not less than 8 million cubic feet of gas from his coke- 
ovens, the gas from which is at present running to waste. The agree- 
ment, which is for 35 years, may be determined after this period by 
either party giving five years’ notice; and in this event, the Council 
are to have the option of purchasing Lord Ellesmere’s gas plant. [The 
proceedings on the Bill in the Lower House were reported in the last 
volume of the ‘‘ JourNAL,’’ pp. 53, 126.] His Lordship passed the 
Bill ; and it was ordered to be reported. This stage was subsequently 
passed. 


Sales of Stocks and Shares. 


At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., last Tuesday, Messrs. A. & W. 
Richards offered for sale, by order of Directors, a new issue of capital 
ot the Chigwell, Loughton, and Woodford GasCompany. It consisted 
of £2000 of consolidated ordinary stock and {1000 of 4 per cent. per- 
petual debenturestock. The former ranked 1or a standard dividend of 
5 percent. per annum, subject to the sliding-scale; but the dividend 
on sim lac scock for the four years ended Dec. 31 last has been at the 
rateof 54 per ccat. perannum. It wasallsold at {125 to f126per f100; 
the debsnture stock fern ng {102 to {1024 per {100. On the same 
occa3io1, Messrs. Richards sold a few £5 ‘*B’’ shares in the Pinner 
Gas Company, Limited, ranking for a standard dividend of 7 per cent., 
subject to the sliding-scale, but carrying £8 8s. per cent., at {9 to 
£9 5s. each. New 7 per cent. stock (1881) of the Brentford Gas 
Company, carrying 94 per cent. dividend, fetched £188 to £192 Ios. 
per {ro0. The final lots offered consisted of 34 per cent. ‘‘ B’’ stock 





of the Ilford Gas Company, carrying a dividend at the rate of 54 per 
cent. per annum; and it was sold at £116 to £116 tos. per {100. At 
the Royal Hotel, Norwich, last Tuesday, Messrs. Spelman sold, under 
instructions from executors, ten fully-paid original shares of {10 each 
in the Fakenham Gas Company, Limited, for £7 15s. apiece. 





PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills brought from the Commons, read the first time, and referred 
to the Examiners : Middlesbrough Corporation Bill, Pontypridd 
and Rhondda Joint Water Board Bill, Shirebrook and District 
Gas Bill. 

Bills read a second time and committed: Bradford Corporation 
Bill, Bristol Gas Bill, Middlesbrough Corporation Bill, Ponty- 
pridd and Rhondda Water Board Bill, Slough Water Bill. 

Bills reported, with amendments: Brighton and Hove Gas Bill, 
Bristol Gas Bill, East Grinstead Gas and Water Bill, Egremont 
Urban District Council (Gas) Bill, Exmouth Gas Bill, Gas 
Orders Confirmation Billi (No. 2), Exmouth Urban District 
Water Bill, Little Hulton Urban District Council Bill, Worksop 
Urban District Council Biil. 

The Bradford Corporation Bill, Gas Orders Confirmation Bills 
(Nos. 1 and 3), Water Orders Confirmation Bill, Middlesbrough Cor- 
poration Bill, Mountain Ash Water Bill, Pontypridd and Rhondda 
Joint Water Board Bill, and Rbondda Urban District Council Bill, 
nave been referred to a Select Commitee, consisting of Viscount 
Hutchinson (Chairman), Lord Sempill, Lord Middleton, Lord Ellen- 
borough, and Lord Wynford ; to commence sitting to-day. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Lords Bills read a second time and committed: Great Grimsby 
Gas Bill, Havant Gas Bill. 

Bills reported: Cambridge University and Town Water Bill 
[Lords], Garnant Gas Bill [Lords], Kingswood Water Bill 
{preamble not proved], South Lincolashire Water Bill [Lords], 
Water Provisional Order (Sutton) Confirmation Bill. 

Bills read the third time and passed : Bishop’s Stortford, Harlow, 
and Epping Gas and Electricity Bill [Lords], Pontypridd and 
Rhondda Joint Water Board Bull, Khondca Urban District 
Council Bill, Shirebrook and District Gas Bill, Southend Water 
Bill [Lords], Thorne and District Water Bill [Lords], and the 
Water Provisional Order Bill. 

The petitions of the Wealdstone Urban District Council and the 
Wolverhampton Corporation against the Gas Companies (Standard 
Burner) Bills have been withdrawn. 

Last Wednesday, Sir J. D. Rees asked the President of the Local 
Government Board wheiher the Government proposed to introduce 
legislation this session restricting the borrowing powers of local bodies. 
Mr. Burns having replied in the negative, Mr. Bowles asked the right 
honourable gentleman if he was aware that the aggregate debt of the 
local authorities of the United Kingdom very nearly equalled the funded 
National Debt. Mr. Burns said he was aware of the fact; but he 
added that there were assets to which he would direct the attention of 
the honourable member. 

On Friday, Mr. Fell asked Mr. Burns if he had received any com- 
plaints with regard to the quality of the water supplied during the past 
year by the Metropolitan Water Board to consumers in the borough of 
Wimbledon—that such water contains an excessive amount of chalk 
or lime; and if he would have such water specially tested and reported 
upon. Mr. Burns replied that no complaints had reached bim. He 
was aware, however, that the water now supplied to certain parts of 
Wimbledon was obtained from wells, and that it was harder than the 
river water which was previously distributed. In view of the regular 
analyses of the water by Dr, Houston for the Metropolitan Water Board, 
it did not appear necessary that any further ones should be made. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND PROVISIONAL ORDERS. 





Consents Dispensed with by the Board of Trade. 

Three reports have lately been presented to the House of Commons 
by the Board of Trade, pursuant to section 4 of the Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870, setting forth their reasons for dispensing 
with the consents of local authorities in the cases of certain applica- 
tions for Provisional Orders in the present session. 


Rowley Regis and Blackheath Gas Order. 

The Board of Trade report that they have made the Rowley Regis 
and Blackbeath Gas Provisional Order, and have dispensed with the 
consent of the Cakemore Parish Council, who are the Loca! Authority 
within the extended limits of supply to be authorized by the Order, and 
also with the consent of the Halesowen Rural District Council, who are 
a road authority within the extended limits. , 

The application for the Order was made by the Rowley Regis and 
Blackheath Gas Company, who sought power to supply gas in the 
township of Cakemore, in che county of Worcester, and to raise addi- 
tional capital not exceeding £12,500 by shares or stock, with bor- 
rowing powers not exceeding one-third of the authorized capital of 
the Company. The promoters having failed to obtain the consent of 
the Local Authority and of one of the two road authorities concerned, 
the Board decided to bold a local inquiry into the application for the 
Order and the objections which bad been lodged thereto; and they 
appointed Mr. Raymond Asquith as Commissioner for the purpose. 
The Parish Council were not represented at the inquiry ; but it appeared 
that their consent had been refused on the ground that the granting 
of the Order would invest the promoters with a monopoly of the gas 
supply in Cakemore. It was stated that portions of the parish are 
supplied with gas, but not under statutory powers, by the Halesowen 
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Gas Company and the Oldbury Urban District Council ; but neither of 
these bodies objected to the granting of the Order. 

It appeared from a petition praying that the Order might be granted, 
and signed by upwards of 200 householders, ratepayers, and gas con- 
sumers of Cakemore, that the promoters had supplied gas in the parish 
for over thirty years, and that the Parish Council had entered intoa 
contract with them for the supply of gas to public lamps. 

The Halesowen Rural District Council urged two objections to the 
Order: (1) That the Council hoped shortly to become an Urban 
District Council, and might then desire themselves to supply gas in 
Cakemore. (2) That, as the Rowley Regis Urban District Council 
have power, under the Rowley Regis and Blackheath Gas Act, 1886, to 
purchase the undertaking of the promoters, the Council might acquire 
power to supply gas in Cakemore, and that this fact might be used to 
further a proposal to detach the parish from the Halesowen rural 
district and attach it to the Rowley Regis urban district. 

With regard to these objections, it appeared that already two appli- 
cations for urban powers made by the Halesowen Rural District 
Council have been refused by the Worcester County Council; that 
six out of the nine parishes in the district objected to the application ; 
and that the township of Cakemore has applied to be included in the 
adjoining urban district of Oldbury. 

The Commissioner reported that, in his opinion, having regard to 
the whole of the evidence, and especially to the fact that no inhabitant 
of Cakemore has a right at present to require a supply of gas from any 
existing Company or authority, the Order should be granted. The 
Board of Trade accordingly decided to dispense with the consents of 
the two authorities concerned, and to grant the Order. 


Sutton District Water Order. 

The Board of Trade have to report that they have made the Sutton 
District Water Provisional Order, and have dispensed with the con- 
sents of the Kingswood Parish Council, the Reigate Rural District 
Council, and tne Surrey County Council. 

The application for the Order was made by the Sutton District 
Water Company for power to supply water in the parish of Kingswood 
in the county of Surrey, to maintain and continue existing water- 
works, and to construct new works. The promoters having failed to 
obtain the consent of the local and road authoritiesconcerned, and objec- 
tions having been lodged by the Kingswood Water Company, Limited, 
an inquiry into the application for the Order and the objections which 
had been lodged thereto was held on behalf of the Board of Trade. 
The Kingswood Water Company were represented, and opposed the 
application on the ground that they are themselves promoting a Bill in 
Parliament for the purpose of obtaining statutory power to construct 
water-works and supply water in the parish of Kingswood. An appli- 
cation by the Company for a Provisional Order to authorize them to 
construct works and supply water in the parish of Kingswood was 
refused by the Board of Trade in the session of 19c¢9. 

It appeared that the promoters are supplying water in the northern 
part of the parish, and that the Kingswood Water Company are 
serving the southern portion. Neither the promoters nor the Company, 
however, have statutory powers to supply in the parish. The Kings- 
wood Parish Council were not represented at the inquiry, and appear 
to have adopted a neutral attitude as regards the two schemes. The 
Reigate Rural District Council were represented by one of their mem- 
bers, who gave evidence that the Council were opposed to the granting 
of the Order. The Surrey County Council did not express any opinion 
as to the merits of the schemes, but desired the insertion in the Order 
of a clause for their protection, to which the promoters did not agree. 
It appeared from the evidence that the promoters of the Order were 
in a position to give an adequate supply of water to the whole of the 
parish of Kingswood. 

In view of all the circumstances of the case, the Board of Trade 
decided to grant the Order, and to dispense with the consent of the 
authorities concerned. 


Swansea Gas Order. 

The Board of Trade have to report that they have made the Swansea 
Gas Provisional Order, and have dispensed with the consent of the 
Llansamlet Parish Council, the Clase Rural Parish Council, the Pen- 
derry Parish Council, and the Cockett Rural Parish Council, who are 
Local Authorities in the extended limits of supply authorized by the 
Order, and of the Swansea Rural District Council and the Glamorgan 
County Council, who are road authorities in the extended limits, 

The application for the Order was made by the Swansea Gas Com- 
pany, who sought power to extend their limits for the supply of gas. 
The promoters having failed to obtain the consent of the local and 
road authorities concerned, an inquiry was held on behalf of the Board 
of Trade into the application for the Order and the objections which 
had been lodge thereto. 

It was stated that the Local Authorities had refused their consent to 
the application except on the condition that the price of gas in the 
added area of supply should be the same as that charged in the existing 
area. It appeared, however, that a considerable part of the added 
area is sparsely populated, and, being a much undermined colliery dis- 
trict, it was anticipated that there would be considerable leakage from 
the mains. In their existing area outside the limits of the borough, 
the promoters are already entitled to charge, and in some parts thereof 
do in fact charge, a higher price than within the borough. In these 
circumstances, the Board of Trade decided to allow a maximum price 
in the added area higher by 4d. per tooo cubic feet than the price 
charged for gas within the borough of Swansea. 

The Swansea Rural District Council also asked for the insertion of 
a clause requiring the promoters to lay certain specified mains; but 
the Board of Trade did not consider it desirable to insert it. The Gla- 
morgan County Council, who were not represented at the inquiry, 
were understood to desire the insertion of a clause for their protection ; 
but, following the usual practice of the Department, the Board decided 
not to insert the clause in the absence of agreement between the parties 
—protection being already afforded to road authorities under the Gas- 
Works Clauses Acts, which are incorporated with the Order. 


Having regard to all the circumstances of the case, the Board of’ 


Trade were of opinion that the Order should be granted, and the con- 
sent of the authorities concerned dispensed with, 





GLASGOW GAS CONSOLIDATION BILL, 


House of Lords Committee.—Monday, June 27. 
(Before the Duke oF BrEpFoRD, Chairman, the Marquis of Bristot, 
Lord BasinG, Lord Diacsy, and the Earl of WESTMORELAND.) 


This Bill, which provides for the consolidation of the Glasgow Gas 
Acts from 1869 to 1909; for the reduction of the illuminating power of 
the gas supplied by the Corporation to 14 candles; and for other 
purposes, came up for consideration to-day. 


Mr. Batrour Browne, K.C., Mr. Honoratus Lroyp, K.C., and 
Mr. H. BEVERIDGE appeared for the promoters. The petitioners 
against tbe Bill were: Baillieston Gaslight Company, represented 
by Mr. BLENNERHASSETT, K.C.; Thomas Clement and Andrew 
Clement, by Mr. Craic HENDERSON; Mr. Wm. C. S. Stuart, by Mr. 
CraiG HENDERSON; Mr. Alexander Crum Maclae and the Trustees 
of the deceased John Miller, by Mr. CraiG HENDERSON ; the Lanark 
County Council, by Lord Rospert Ceci, K.C., Mr. J. Witson, K.C., 
and Mr. J. E. Kina; the Town Councils of Govan, Pariick, Rutherglen, 
and Pollokshaws, bythe Hon. J. D. FitzGerap, K.C., Mr. FREEMAN, 
K.C., and Mr. W. B. CLopE; the Caledonian, Glasgow and South 
Western, and North British Railway Companies, by Mr. Forbes 
LaNKESTER, K.C., and Mr. Craic HENDERSON; the Glasgow House 
Owners Association and others, by Mr. VEsEyY Knox, K.C., and Mr. 
W. SzLuMPER; manufacturers, engineers, and otbers within the gas 
supply area of the Glasgow Corporation, by Mr. Lewis Cowarp, K.C., 
and the Hon. E. CHARTERIS. There were petitions with regard to 
which Counsel was reserved from the County Council of Renfrew, and 
the Dumbarton, Milngavie, and Clydebank Town Councils. 

Mr. BaLtrour Browne, in opening the case for the Bill, said that 
the Acts they were seeking to consolidate were some 19 or 20 in number ; 
and certain amendments were to be made, most of which were un- 
opposed. Going back to the year 1869, the Corporation had long felt 
that the supply of gas should be in their hands; and in that year, 
the two gas undertakings in the Glasgow district were transferred to 
them. Since then, the supply had been in the hands of the Corpora- 
tion. As acondition of the purchase, Glasgow was bound to supply 
the whole area with gas, and to every person within 50 feet of the 
mains who wished to have asupply. They were under tais obligation 
to-day. Under the Purchase Act, they had to pay annuities of £27,000 
to one Company, and £7762 to the other; and the Corporation also 
took over the mortgage debt of the two Companies, which amounted to 
£192,000. The Corporation had to be liable for the whole risks of the 
undertaking ; and they became liable to a guarantee rate of 6d. in the 
pound if the revenues from the gas undertaking were insufficient. This 
guarantee rate fell upon the City of Glasgow, and not upon the area of 
supply. New works were erected, and still the demand went on in- 
creasing. At the present time, the capital expenditure cf the works 
was £3,841,282, exclusive, of course, of the annuities of £34,762. By 
their Act of 1869, the price to be charged was 4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic 
feet; and the quality of the gas was 25 candles. In 1882, the candle 
power was reduced to 20 candles, and iater to 16 candles, at which it 
stood to-day. In 1869, the amount of gas manufactured was 1206 
million cubic feet ; it was now 6820 millions. The price of gas had 
been gradually reduced until it was now 2s. per rooo cubic feet. They 
had the right to apply the surplus of their gas profits to the general 
purposes of the Corporation, which was not at all an uncommon thing. 
Birmingham were making out of their gas undertaking £71,000 a year, 
which was applied to the reduction of the charges on the ratepayers, 
But Glasgow had carried very little indeed to the relief of the rates. 
During the whole period the Corporation had had the works, only 
£21,000 had been transferred to the general fund. In 1871, the Partick, 
Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company were started, and supplied one 
part of the area given to Glasgow in 1869. The Corporation resented 
the unfair competition of the Company, which was not a statutory con- 
cern; and when they came to Parliament for powers in 1873, their Bill 
was rejected on opposition by Glasgow. In 1890, the Company again 
sought parliamentary powers—meanwhile having purchased another 
Company for a sum of {11,000. This Bill was also rejected on the 
opposition of the Corporation of Glasgow. In 1891, Glasgow promoted 
a Bill to include within its municipal area Maryhill and some other 
districts. In the same year the Maryhill Company again promoted a 
Bill for statutory powers ; but Glasgow agreed to purchase their under- 
taking for £202,509. The Corporation also purchased the Milngavie 
Company and other gas companies. To-day, their district covered 98 
square miles. From east to west it extended 153 miles, and from norh 
to south 113 miles. There were new provisions in the present Bill, to 
give certain discounts, to reduce the quality of the gas to 14 candles, 
the fittings were not to be subjected to distress, and to give the use of 
anti-fluctuators. With regard to these matters, however, he did not 
think there was any opposition. They were proposing to define their 
limits of supply, and divide the limits into two districts—tbe City 
supply and the supplementary supply. It was proposed at first that 
Milngavie should not be in the City supply; but in the Lower House it 
was decided that it should be, and no point now arose upon this. With 
regard to clause 2, which incorporated the General Acts, the opposition 
was mainly, if not entirely, confined to the county of Lanark, who said 
the General Law was not sufficient, and asked for special clauses to be 
put upon the Corporation. But he would point out that there was no 
case in which the general law had been varied, except by agreement. 
Clause 6 defined the City supply district, and the only part, so far as he 
knew, where it was not absolutely limited was in the parish of Cadder. 
There was a Company who had not got’mains in either Mearns or 
Carmunnock who opposed them in the other House with a view to 
compelling the Corporation to buy their whole undertaking. The Cor- 
poration refused to purchase ; but desired then and now to continue the 
supply they were giving in the two parishes. The House of Commons 
Committee, however, decided that the Corporation should not go on 
supplying there unless they purchased the Busby Gas Company ; and 
therefore these parishes, were left out. However, there were people 
petitioning against the Bill and saying that they wanted a supply of 
gas from Glasgow. But he must fully acquiesce in the decision of the 
House of Commons; and it was for the present Committee to say 
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whether Glasgow was to go on supplying these districts or not. Be- 
fore the Bill went into the other House, the Corporation entered into 
negotiations with the Baillieston Gas Company, in the parish of Old 
Monkland, and agreed that, if they were put in the supplementary sup- 
ply area, where the Corporation could charge a higher price than in the 
City area, they would purchase their works for £10,000. It was de- 
cided, however, by the Committee that they were to be in the City sup- 
ply area; and the bargain was therefore off. He was quite content 
either that it should be where it was before, in the supplementary area, 
or to have it struck out altogether. It did not matter to the Corpora- 
tion which took place. Clause 26 had reference to the price of gas. In 
the House of Commons, as they brought up the Bill before the Com- 
mittee, the price to be charged by the Corporation was not to exceed 
the maximum of 4s. 7d. They might charge a differential rate as 
between gas supplied and used for private lighting purposes and that 
employed for other purposes ; and in the case of gas supplied for such 
other purposes, the rate to be charged was not to exceed that charged 
for private lighting, but might be such as should be agreed upon. In 
the supplementary supply district, the Corporation might charge rates 
higher than those charged within the City area. These rates might 
vary in different parts of the supplementary supply area, but should 
not at any time exceed the maximum. As the clause was introduced 
into the Lower House, it gave the Corporation power to vary the price 
to consumers under different circumstances—they were only to charge 
the same under like circumstances. But the House of Commons Com- 
mittee, after hearing a number of witnesses, came to the conclusion that 
a flat-rate should be charged, and the price was not to exceed the 
maximum of 4s. 7d. They must treat every consumer for trade pur- 
poses exactly the same, even although the circumstances might be 
entirely different. The Committee seemed to think that if the Corpora- 
tion were to trade, they were not to trade for any profit, and that they 
were not to differentiate between one customer and another. He must 
acquiesce in the clause; but be found that several of the opponents of 
the Bil! were now there to insist that this was not a fair clause, and he 
would take no part whatever in the discussion. He brought up the 
clause as it left the Lower House. He thought the Bill as it now stood 
was a better one for the Corporation than the existing legislation ; and 
if the Committee passed it as it left the House of Commons, he would 
be content. At the present time, in consequence of section 9 of the 
Glasgow Corporation Act, 1882, which it was proposed to repeal (read 
in connection with the Glasgow Corporation Act of 1859), there was a 
flat-rate to all consumers of gas supplied by the Corporation ; there was 
the same rate for public lamps ; and there was no differentiation of gas 
for industrial purposes. As the Bill stood, there was a flat-rate within 
the City district for gas supplied by the Corporation; a flat-rate for 
public lamps, which need not be the same as the flat-rate for the gas 
supplied by meter ; a lower rate for gas supplied for trade purposes, 
and a different rate according to the purpose for which the supply was 
required ; and higher rates in the supplementary supply district than 
those charged in the City supply district. This was as the Bill left the 
House of Commons; and he was perfectly willing to acquiesce in it. 
He thought the Corporation would be in a better position if the manu- 
facturers and others succeeded in modifying the clause so as to enable 
the Corporation to reduce the price of their gas to large consumers. 
The only other clause in the Bill to which any objection was taken was 
clause 50. It was urged that the lamps along the canal towing-path 
should be put on the same basis as public lamps. This the Corpora- 
tion absolutely refused to do, because they were private lamps Lelong- 
ing to the Railway Company. The clause provided that the Corpora- 
tion were to apply all moneys from time to time received by them 
under the powers of this Act. 


(1) In payment of the expenses of, and incidental to, the raising, levying, 
and recovering the rents, charges, and revenues, and the borrowing of 
moneys for the purposes of this Act; (2), in payment of the expenses of 
managing and maintaining the gas undertaking; (3), in payment of the 
annuities and interest on money borrowed for the purposes of this Act; 
(4), in carrying the several powers and provisions of this Act into execution, 
including any improvement and extension of the gas-works and mains; 
(5), in providing the sum necessary to meet depreciation at not exceeding 
the following rates—on gas-works, at 14 per cent. per annum; on pipes, at 
2 per cent. per annum; on meters, at 6 per cent. per annum ; on Stoves, at 
ro per cent. per annum; and on premium, at 23 per cent., which rates 
were to be calculated on the book values of the respective assetson May 31, 
1906, together with the net additions to such assets subsequent to that date, 
and any balance remaining should be carried forward to the revenue account 
of the gas undertaking for the next succeeding year, and should, whenever 
there should be an amount sufficient for the purpose, be applied to the 
reduction of the gas charges equally throughout the limits of supply. 


The effects of this section was to prevent them making any profit what- 
ever out of their gas undertaking. They were the owners of it, and 
had taken all the risks in regard to it; but the Committee of Parlia- 
ment had said, notwithstanding this, that they were to conduct it, in 
the words of the Socialist, “not for profit, but merely for use.” He 
must take the Bill if their Lordships passed it; but there were a large 
number of opponents there who said that this was entirely wrong. 
If the Corporation were to make a dead loss on their undertaking, as 
was quite possible, who was to pay? Not the people in the outlying 
districts, but the citizens of Glasgow. They stood the whole racket. 
There was a guarantee rate of 6d. in the pound which fell on them; 
and the whole idea when the concern passed into the hands of the Cor- 
poration was that, if they made a profit, it might be done by carrying 
a certain amount of the profit to the relief of the rates, or it might be 
done by a differential rate. If they had the power to charge the people 
outside Glasgow a differential rate, then there might be no reason for 
carrying any surplus profits to the relief of the rates. But they had 
not; they were within the City supply district. In forty years the 
Corporation of Glasgow had only carried {21,000 to the relief of the 
rates; but the Committee of the House of Commons had said that all 
the money was to be applied in the reduction of the price of gas. He 
must take the Bill, considering that it would be an advantage to the 
inhabitants of Glasgow; but there was a large number of people who 
said they were ratepayers in Glasgow, and if they could not get the 

rofit in Glasgow then the Corporation might come down on them, 

here was a number of petitions against alterations, and others wanted 
the Bill as it left the House of Commons, The G'a‘gow House 





Owners Association did not object to the Bill when it was before the 
House of Commons. He thought the measure was open to serious 
criticism at the hands of the people of Mearns and Carmunnock, and 
people in the Company's area with regard to finance; but he must 
leave it to the Committee to say whether they were right or wrong. 

Evidence was first given by, 

Mr. M. W. Montgomery, Chairman of the Glasgow Gas Committee. 
He said the consumers numbered 260,000, the quantity of gas made 
annually 6000 million cubic feet, and the price charged 2s. per 1000 
cubic feet for lighting and domestic purposes. There had been a less 
charge for gas for motive power. In the supplementary supply area, 
the price was 1s. per 1000 cubic feet extra. The area of supply was 
98 square miles, and included several counties. The length of mains 
was over 1000 miles. 

—E 


Tuesday, June 28. 


When the hearing was resumed this morning, a question of pro- 
cedure arose. 

Mr. J. D. FitzcErRa.p, who represented various boroughs who were 
petitioning against alterations, said these were boroughs on whose peti- 
tions the Bill was altered in the other House. He objected to the /ocus 
of Mr. Vesey Knox, who appeared for the Glasgow House Owners Asso- 
ciation and others, 

Mr. VEsEy Knox said that if Counsel for the Bill objected to his 
locus, be was willing to deal with it. 

Mr. FitzGERALD contended that the Glasgow ratepayers, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Vesey Knox, were not entitled to be heard at all. If 
they had presented a petition against the original Bill, they would not 
have been entitled to be beard, because they would have been petition- 
ing against their own Corporation. They now came before the Com- 
mittee in the guise of opponents, to ask that the Bill, as originally 
brought into the other House, should be passed. 

Lord Rozert CEcit supported Mr. Fitzgerald in his contention. 

The Cuarrman at this point called upon the promoters’ Counsel to 
resume examination of 

Mr. Montgomery, who said that, in relation to clause 26, dealing with 
the price of gas, the price was governed by certain sections in their 
existing Acts, among which was section 9 of their Gas Act of 1882. 
The result of the operation of this section was that there was to-day, 
firstly, a flat-rate to all consumers of gas supplied by meter ; secondly, 
a lower flat-rate for gas supplied for trade purposes; a flat-rate, again, 
for public lamps ; and there was at present a differentiation between 
gas for industrial purposes. The Corporation were allowed to supply 
non-illumination gas for other purposes. It was essential for trade 
uses to sell gas at a price lower than that at which it was supplied 
for lighting. As brought into the House of Commons, the Bill con- 
tained proposals which were set out in the petition now presented by 
Mr. Vesey Knox; and the Glasgow Corporation were desirous of 
obtaining, if they could, legislation upon these lines. But in the 
course of the hearing in the other House, the clause was altered to the 
form in which it now stood in the Bill. Under the clause there was 
a flat-rate for public lamps, and higher rates in the supplementary 
supply district to those charged in the City area. Nowadays, gas for 
industrial purposes had to compete with electric current; and it was 
becoming the common practice to enable gas companies to supply at a 
lower rate for certain purposes. In his view, it was fair and just that 
the Corporation should be entitled to charge an additional sum in 
respect of the outside area. The charges for distribution would be 
greater. In the supplementary district they were not liable to any rate 
or charge in case of deficiency ; and they took no risk. The Railway 
Companies were asking that they should have the same charges in 
respect of the lighting of lamps along the canal as were given to local 
authorities ; but these were the private property of the Companies, and 
he could not agree to their suggestion. The canal was within the City 
area. 

Mr. LankEsTER, who appeared for the Railway Companies, said he 
would not press the point. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT, On behalf of the Baillieston Gas Company, 
at this point asked the Committee to deal with clause 6 of the Bill, 
regarding the limits of supply. 

This course being accepted by the Committee, 

Mr. Montgomery also gave evidence upon this point. He said the 
Corporation had powers to supply in the Baillieston Gas Company’s 
district ; but they had not exercised these powers. Since 1862, the 
Baillieston Company had given a supply, and the Corporation had not 
intervened. But when this Bill was promoted, the Baillieston Com- 
pany approached the Corporation ; and an agreement was entered into 
that if the Baillieston Company’s district was put in the supplementary 
area, the Corporation would purchase the undertaking for £10,0co. 
The Committee of the Lower House, however, held that the district 
should be in the City supply area; and the agreement thus came toan 
end, As matters now stood, the Corporation were willing to exclude 
the district and not give a supply of gas. The Coatbridge Company 
also had powers to supply this particular district, but had never exer- 
cised them. It would be detrimental to the interests of the district if 
competition were allowed, and prevented the Baillieston Company from 
putting their undertaking in a satisfactory position. 

Mr. Craic HeEnpERSON then examined witness on behalf of the pro- 
prietors of various estates in Mearns and Carmunnock. He said there 
was a small estate in the parish of Mearns within 2 miles of the Busby 
Gas-Works ; but it would be unprofitable for that Company to give a 
supply. The Corporation gave a supply to the estate; the charge 
being 1s. per 1000 cubic feet above that in the Glasgow city area. In 
Carmunnock, there were two estates which were supplied by the Corpora- 
tion under their powers of ‘' places adjacent thereto.” The Baillieston 
Company were prepared to supply on condition that they obtained 
sometbing like what they asked for in the House of Commons. E 

In reply to Mr. BEVERIDGE, for the promoters, witness said the posi- 
tion of the Baillieston Company was in no way altered by the Bill, and 
there was no reason why they should be put in a different position to 
that which they had held for some fifty years, The Glasgow Corpora- 
tion were quite prepared to supply certain parts of the parishes of 
Mearns and Carmunnock if required, to the extent of 130 acres in the 
former parish and 500 acres in the Jatter, 
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Mr. Alex, Wilson, Gas Engineer and Manager to the Glasgow Corpo- 
ration, said their area of supply was not increased by this clause; and 
he denied that the limits were vague. The only really undefined area 
was in the parish of Cadder and in Baldernock. 

In reply to Lord Rosert CEci, who appeared for the Lanark County 
Council, witness said the Corporation desired to define the supple- 
mentary area. They had power to charge a 50 per cent. bigher rate in 
the supplementary area; and it might be more expensive for them to 
deal with areas such as Carmunnock. They were content to deliver 
gas on the boundary at 2s. per 1000 cubic feet; but it was thought 
that the supply of the suggested 500 acres in Carmunnock might not 
be a profitable business. 

Mr. JoHN WILson, for the Busby Gas Company, remarked that, in 
consequence of what Mr. Balfour Browne had said in opening the Bill, 
that the Corporation of Glasgow were desirous of continuing the supply 
to the people on the Netherton Estate and the estates in the parish of 
Carmunnock, the Busby Company recognized the reasonableness of 
allowing the continuance of that supply, and they thought this would 
have ended the matter. But it had since been indicated, to his surprise, 
that the Corporation were inclined to go back upon it, and desired not 
only to continue the supply, but to take up 500 acres in the parish of 
Carmunnock. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE said the Corporation agreed to supply in Carmunnock 
on one side of an imaginary line which had been suggested, and in the 
parish of Mearns a triangular piece in which was contained the Nether- 
ton Estate. 

Mr. Sneddon, the Chairman of the Baillieston Gas Company, then 
gave evidence on clause 6. He said that in 1857 the Glasgow Gas 
Company were authorized to supply Baillieston ; and when, in 1862, 
a demand arose for a supply of gas, the Baillieston Company was 
formed, because the demand was not then sufficiently remunerative 
for the Glasgow Gaslight Company to give a supply. The original 
capital of the Baillieston Company was £1200; and it bad now been 
increased to £4549. The price charged for gas was 3s. 14d. When 
the tramway system was extended to Baillieston, the Glasgow Cor- 
poration extended their mains in order to serve the new buildings that 
sprang up. When the Corporation came for their Bill, his Company 
thought it a good opportunity to assert their position for fair treatment. 
If the Company were saved from the competition of the Corporation, 
they were content to go on in the ordinary way. But the Corporation 
retained the power to supply the Baillieston district; and with the 
fear of the competition hanging over their heads, they would be un- 
willing to undertake the necessary expenditure of putting the plant 
into a satisfactorycondition. Hedid not see what right the Lanarkshire 
County Council had to interfere in the matter. 

Replying to Mr. BeveripGE, witness said his Company had not 
obtained statutory powers. The area in question had been within the 
area of the Glasgow Corporation since 1869. He agreed that the Cor- 
poration had never endeavoured to compete with them. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT, in addressing the Committee on the clause, 
agreed that in the legal position of the Baillieston Company there was 
no change. All they asked was that in the district they supplied the 
Corporation should not be allowed to supply. If the Corporation 
wished to purchase the Company’s undertaking, they would be happy 
to meet them. 

Mr. Alex. Wilson said that the Baillieston Company were content to 
supply as a non-statutory Company in a portion of the area of the 
Glasgow Corporation. But Glasgow did not see that it was to their 
interest to go into the district; and the Company might continue to 
supply in the future as in the past. He asked that the decision of the 
Committee of the Lower House should not be altered. 

Mr. CraiG HENDERSON said the Corporation had power to supply 
gas in the various burghs and “ places adjacent thereto; ” and it now 
appeared that they gave a supply to Netherton because they were 
hoping to gradually extend their mains further afield. But it would 
be unheard of to say that, because a gas authority went into one area 
to use that as a stepping-stone to get into further areas, and finding 
itself baulked by Parliament, it was thereupon to be entitled to say it 
was going back and would not supply the area atall. In the fight as 
to what should be supplied, the position of actual consumers in these 
areas was overlooked altogether, and they were left out. He asked 
that the Corporation, having applied for more than they were entitled 
to in the other House, and having been refused, should be compelled 
to continue their supply to the Netherton Estate. The Busby Com- 
pany were prepared to say that a line might be drawn in the parish of 
Carmunnock, and it would relieve the question as to what was to be 
the price of gas in that area by putting it in the City supply district. 

Mr. JoHN WILson concurred entirely with this request. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE announced later that, with regard to the opposition 
of the County Council, certain words had been agreed with the pro- 
moters. With regard to Baillieston, the Corporation would accept 
whatever the Committee saw fit to decide. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the Committee’s decision on the 
clause would be given later on. 

Clause 26 was then considered. 

Mr. Montgomery, having given his evidence in chief on the clause, 
was examined by Mr. Lewis Cowarp, on behalf of the manufacturers, 
engineers, and other consumers of gas. Witness quite agreed that the 
petitioners represented a consumption of 250,5v0,0co cubic feet of 
gas, and the total valuation of the premises they occupied was about 
£160,000 a year. When the Bill was introduced into the Lower 
House, it contained a clause allowing the Corporation to charge a 
differential rate to large consumers. It wasa good principle to encour- 
age differential rates to large consumers. He could not see why the 
Bill should be an exception. The burghs of Govan and Partick had 
their own electricity undertakings, and gave large discounts to power 
and lighting consumers. 

By Mr. Lanxester: The Railway Companies ranked very high 
among the large gas consumers. He did not think that any injury 
would be done to the small consumers by this proposal. He thought 
it would benefit all consumers, as it enabled them to lower the price 
all round. There was no intention to allow discounts to large con- 
sumers in Glasgow that would not be allowed to large consumers in 
other districts. 





When Mr. SzcumpeEr rose to question witness on behalf of the Glas- 
gow House Owners Association and others, 

Lord Rospert Cxcit remarked that they ought not to be heard. 

Mr. SzLuMPER contended that it was not for Lord Robert Cecil, as a 
petitioner, but for the promoters to object to his locus. 

The Committee decided that it was tor the promoters alone to object. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, representing the promoters, remarked that he did 
not object, because he thought they had most excellent Jocus. They 
were consumers of gas. 

Mr. SzLumPER then resumed his examination of witness, who said 
that the Bill as assented to by the ratepayers was a very different one 
from that which was now brought forward. With regard to the dif- 
ferential rate to large consumers, which was in the original Bill, he 
said they were now debarred from giving consideration of this kind, 
and it would react to some extent to the detriment of small consumers. 
There was no doubt that of late years competition with electric lighting 
had become very seriously felt ; and if the Corporation could not give 
considerations of this kind to large consumers, there was the possibility 
that they would make their own gas or take electricity, because the 
electrical authorities had power to give very large concessions in this 
respect. They were not asking to give advantage to the consumers in 
Glasgow alone, but to all consumers alike on the basis of consumption. 
Under the present clause 26, they would be unable, however large a 
consumer might be, to give him the slightest concession. 

In reply to Mr. JoHN WILSON, representing the Lanark County 
Council, witness said the petition was signed by the owners of property, 
or a factor for an owner. The factors represented those who paid for 
the gas. 

Mr. Witson: Supposing the Corporation had power to give a reduc- 
tion in price to large consumers, the Corporation would get the most 
benefit, would it not ? 

Witness : I think not. 

Supposing a large consumer paid {1000 a year for his gas, and you 
pay him {100 off under the power you desire, who would have to con- 
tribute this £100 ?—It would come from the increased earnings of the 
concern. 

But it would be contributed to by the poor consumers ?—By all the 
consumers. 

In reply to further questions, witness said he did not agree that 
because the Corporation owned the electrical undertaking as well as the 
gas undertaking that whoever had the benefit it would come to the same 
thing. The Bill gave them power to differentiate between the City limits 
of supply and the supplementary area, and they were entitled to charge 
50 per cent. more in the latter area, which was the maximum. In the 
City area, the maximum was 4s. 7d. ; but they were only charging 2s., 
and in the supplementary area 3s. He did not know any company in 
Scotland with so high a charge in the outside area, Asked why they 
should want to charge 35. in the Baillieston district, just over the line, 
and 2s. to consumers on the other side, witness said they must draw 
the line somewhere. 

Replying to Mr. Cope, who appeared for the boroughs of Partick, 
Govan, Rutherglen, and Carmunnock, witness agreed that these 
boroughs could not start gas undertakings at all ; they could not compete 
with the Corporation. He would express no opinion now upon tbe 
differential rate; but he did uphold it before the House of Commons 
Committee, and was still of the same opinion. If the differential charge 
were allowed, it would be an advantage to the manufacturers of Govan, 
Partick, and other places, as well as to those in Glasgow. The total 
number of consumers was 259,727; and the large consumers num- 
bered 821. 

In answer to Mr. JoHN WILSON, witness said 50 per cent. was none 
too high a difference in the supplementary area; and if they had to 
supply a great distance outside, in some cases it would not be sufficient. 

At this point, with the permission of the Committee, 

Mr. W. Doig Gibb, the Chief Engineer of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, was called by Mr. Lewis Cowarp, in support of the petition 
of the manufacturers, engineers, and other consumers of gas. Having 
referred to his connection with the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Com- 
pany, witness said their output last year was 3350 million cubic feet, 
and their capital was about 24 millions. The present price of gas 
ranged from 1s. 11d. to 1s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet; the present gross 
price being 2s.2d. They recognized the principle that large consumers 
should have a rebate; and their scale of discounts ranged up to 25 
per cent. Newcastle was very similar to Glasgow, in that it depended 
largely upon the engineering trade; and it was necessary in an in- 
dustrial town that large consumers of gas should have a discount 
unless the town was to be handicapped in competition. The large 
consumer of gas was very seriously handicapped if he did not get 
these discounts. The discounts reduced the price of gas to the small 
consumers as well as to the large ones. It had been the practice 
in Glasgow hitherto that they should be allowed; and their with- 
drawal would tend to lead to the scrapping of plant, and electricity 
being used instead of gas. The principle had been recognized by 
Parliament in numerous Acts; and there was a Model Clause on the 
subject. It was the same with electricity and water; and it was the 
case in all trades that the large consumer was allowed a discount. 
The only argument that might be used against a scale of discounts 
would be that it told hardly on the consumer ; but so far from this being 
the case, his experience was that the small consumer was benefited. In 
Newcastle, the scale was 1c per cent. to small consumers, and an addi- 
tional 15 per cent. to the larger ones. Nevertheless, the larger con- 
sumer was the more profitable to the Company. It followed that, with 
the small consumers, for every 1000 cubic feet distributed, the cost of 
distribution, leakage, the collection of small amounts, and so on, was 
very much greater than with the large consumers. These were ele- 
ments which should be taken into consideration in fixing the price of 
gas tolargeconsumers. Turning tothe South Metropolitan Company, 
witness said that last year they manufactured 13,000 million cubic feet 
of gas; and the present gross price was 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
They had a scale of discounts which varied from month to month. 
This showed the elasticity required in these matters. The result of 
giving these discounts was that in 19c9 it was recorded to him that 
44 consumers, with an average consumption of 1} million cubic feet 
each, were retained as gasconsumers. They were absolutely kept from 
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taking power gas by the large discounts the Company offered. Alto- 
gether, their department had traced, as the immediate result of the 
larger discounts, an increased consumption of gas during the year of 
52% million cubic feet. It was the fact that, as the result of the larger 
consumption of gas due to the discounts, they were able to reduce the 
price all over the district to their consumers by 1d. per 10co cubic 
feet, which represented, roughly, £52,000. “I consider,” witness said, 
“that, both for the producer and the consumer, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that there should be a certain amount of elasticity allowed to 
gas companies in giving reductions to large consumers.” 

Mr. FitzGERapD: Is it not a reasonable thing that the profits made 
in a gas undertaking, after aJl charges have been met, should go to a 
reduction of the price of gas ? 

Witness : Yes. 

It would not be fair to the gas consumer to increase the price of gas 
at the expense of the electric undertaking, or to reduce the price of 
electricity at the expense of the gas undertaking ?—No. 





Wednesday, June 29. 


When the public were admitted to the Committee room this morning, 

Tbe CHAIRMAN announced that the Committee had been considering 
the question of area. With regard to the triangle in the parish of 
Mearns, they were of opinion that it ought to be included in the sup- 
plementary area. They considered also that Baillieston should be in- 
cluded in the supplementary area. 

The Marquis of Brisrot asked whether it was understood that in 
the City area there was a flat-rate for lighting and another flat-rate for 
power, and whether in the supplementary area, the Corporation might 
charge any sum up to 50 per cent. more than the City rate. It was 
not quite clear to the Committee whether in the supplementary area 
there was a flat-rate or whether the Corporation had the power, up to 
50 per cent., of charging to any particular area what they liked. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne said he thought there was no flat-rate in the 
supplementary area. At the present time, although they were seeking 
to havea 50 per cent. maximum in the supplementary supply area, they 
did not mean to charge everybody alike in that area—it depended on 
circumstances. In a portion of Mearns, they had charged 33.; while 
in Carmannock the people laid their own pipes at great expense, and 
the Corporation had charged them 2s., although they were both in 
the supplementary supply area. The Corporation desired to have this 
power in future, even if: the flat-rate should continue in the City of 
Glasgow. The Act provided that: ‘‘ The Corporation may, within the 
supplementary supply district, or any part thereof, charge rates for gas 
higher than those charged within the City supply district, and such 
higher rates may vary in different parts of the supplementary supply 
Gistrict, but shall not at any time exceed the rates charged for any 
similar purpose within the City supply district by more than 50 per 
cent. of the rate charged for private lighting purposes within the City 
supply district, and shall not in any case exceed the said maximum 
price.’’ Therefore they had power to vary the charge in the supple- 
mentary supply area. 

The Cuairman said that, with regard to Carmunnock, they thougbt 
that the portion of the parish above the imaginary line which had been 
referred to should be taken into the supplementary supply area. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said that, with regard to Baillies:oa, he sup- 
posed the decision of the Committee meant that the agreement between 
the Corporation and the Company should be carried out. 

Mr. BaLrour BRownE: We cannot do that. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT asked the Committee to say that, until the 
Baillieston Company were purchased by the Corporation, there should 
be no power on the part of the Corporation to supply gas in the 
Baillieston Company’s area. 

Mr. BaLrour BrownE: We are not going to purchase. 
statutory Company. 

The Committee decided that they could not agree with Mr. B!enner- 
hassett's suggestion. 

Mr, BaLrour Browne pointed out that Baillieston was at present 
within the City supply area ; so that the consumers were entitled to a 
supply at 2s. The decision of the Committee put them in the supple- 
mentary area; and the Corporation could now charge them 50 per 
cent. more. 

Mr. BLENNERHASSETT Said that if the other House had put Baillieston 
in the supplementary supply district the Corporation would have been 
bound to purchase their undertaking ; and he asked that, now they had 
been put in, the Corporation should be called upon to purchase. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne pointed out that the agreement between the 
Corporation and the Bailliestoa Company was absolutely dead. 

The CuairMan said the Committee’s decision was to include Baillie- 
ston in the supplementary area without any further provisions. 

Mr. Craic HENDERSON, with regard to the parish of Carmunnock, 
pointed out that the line to be drawn across the parish had been agreed, 
and would be placed before the Committee later on. 

Mr. Alex. Wilson, who gave his evidence in chief on the previous 
day, was then examined by Mr. LaNnkEsTER, on behalf of the Railway 
Companies. He said it was the common practice of gas companies to 
allow discounts; and they found it to their advantage to doso. It 
was in the interests of lowering the price generally. He was in favour 
of a reduction in price to large consumers. It was in the interests of 
all the consumers. He could not understand why the manufacturers 
in the boroughs of Govan and Partick should be placed in any different 
position in regari) to the competition they had to meet from other 
places. Asked if the Corporation were anxious to reduce the price of 
gas to the Railway Companies, witness said they wished to reduce the 
price to everybody. As tae Manager of the Gas Department, he would 
like the Bill amended. 

Replying to Lord Rosert CEciL, witness said there was a modern 
case of a differential rate being allowed in Edinburgh, where the charge 
was 3s. 6d. and 3s.; but in the case of Glasgow, if they were not given 
the 50 per cent., it was possible that it would be unremunerative to 
them to give a supply. 

Mr. Corbet Woodall, the Governor of the Gaslight and Coke Com- 
pany, next gave evidence. He agreed that, under the circumstances, 
it was fair and reasonable that there should be an extra charge of 
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50 per cent. as a maximum. If there were many places where they 
might supply without great extra cost, there might be no reason for 
making an extra charge; but there were a great many undertakings 
where as much as rs. per 1000 cubic feet extra was allowed in the 
outlying districts. There was a long list of cases where a differential 
rate had been given, and the amount of this differential rate would 
diminish as the years went on. In this case, the supplementary dis- 
trict was fairly treated. 

Replying to Mr. Lewis Cowarp, witness agreed t2 a differential 
rate to large consumers. 

In answer to Mr. LANKESTER, witness said it was not true, as had 
been suggested, that there was no power to give discounts in London. 
The matter had become more and more acute since the introduction 
of electric competition. Electrical corporations and companies were 
allowed to make special terms; and the difficulty of gas manufacturers 
was very great indeed when large manufacturers asked for a lower 
price and they were unable to give it. It was not unusual for railway 
companies to pay £4000 or £5000 to gas companies annually ; and if 
they were lost to a gas company because they were unable to offer a 
lower price, it would be a very serious matter. 

Replying t>» Mr. VEsEy Knox, witness said that, in accordance with 
the general law, gas companies could not merely differentiate between 
large and small consumers, but they could make any special bargains 
they liked. He knew of no other case where a gas undertaking had 
been placed under such restrictions that they were compelled to give a 
flat-rate. It was quite novel, and he did not know of any case where 
a gas undertaking had been compelled to give the same terms to all 
consumers, apart from the amount of their consumption. 

Replying to Mr, FREEMAN, he agreed that by section 9 of the Glasgow 
Act of 1882 all consumers were to be treated on the same basis. 

Mr. FREEMAN: You are going to charge on the small consumer 
what you lose on the big one ? 

Witness : We do not lose on the big consumer. 

You are in favour of altering the law which has worked very well for 
a number of years past, and therefore the onus is on you to prove that 
it will not be a hardship ? —It is only by supplying the large consumers 
that we are able to keep the small ones. 

Continuing, witness denied that the outlying places would be injured 
in any way. There were precedents for what they were asking ; but 
he agreed that they were of very old date. The tendency had not 
been to abolish differential rates. He did not agree that the practice 
of Parliament had been to say that gas companies were not to milk the 
outside district to the benefit of the inside area. There were certainly 
a great many places where no geograpbical differential rates had been 
allowed ; but he would be very much surprised to hear that there were 
200 cases in England without a differential rate, against 30 witb. He 
agreed that in Scotland there were 53 cases without a differential rate, 
as against 8 with. With regard to Baillieston, he thought this area 
could be supplied by the Coatbridge Company. Their price for gas 
was 2s.; but he did not know whetber they would be able to supply the 
district at the same rate. 

Re-examined by Mr. BEVERIDGE, witness said it was the working 
charges that made the outside districts so costly. There were longer 
service pipes and many things to be considered. Fifty per cent. wasa 
just amount to be allowed. 

This closed the evidence on behalf of the Corporation upon clauses 
26 and 27. 

Mr. Cowarp then addressed the Committee on behalf of the maru- 
facturers, engineers, and other consumers in Glasgow and Govan. He 
said that with the provisions of the Bill as it was introduced in the 
other House, the manufacturers were quite content ; and they hoped 
it would become law. Unfortunately, in the absence of any evidence 
from the large consumers of gas, it had emerged a mutilated Bill. It 
was most unreasonable that the differential rates allowed in respect of 
the gas supplied in other industrial communities should be denied to 
the manufacturers of Glasgow. When section 9 was inserted in the 
Glasgow Act of 1882, prohibiting differential rates, the gas industry was 
in a very different position to what it was now. 

Mr. David M‘Ausland, representing the Felix Tube Works, Glasgow, 
said they paid £1516 a year for gas for lighting purposes. They had 
also a supply of electricity from the Clyde Valley Company, by whom 
they were allowed a reduction according to the quantity consumed. 
Gas ought to be put on the same footing. Competition was very keen ; 
and the Bill wonld put them in an unfair position. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox, on behalf of the Glasgow House-Owners Associa- 
tion, said that every recent gas company had had to incorporate pro- 
visions which, by implication, empowered them to give discounts for 
Jarge quantities. It was the general law, both in this country and in 
Scotland. The provision prohibiting a gas company from giving such 
a discount was an antiquated and altogether absurd restriction. If 
this very stringent provision were applied to this Bill, the effect would 
be that the Glasgow gas undertaking must one by one lose the large 
consumers. They would either make power gas or take electricity ; 
and the consequence would be disastrous in the first instance to the 
small consumers, and in the second instance to the ratepayers. He 
did not think it would be possible for those who wished to keep the 
Bill in its present form to call evidence from anyone who had experi- 
ence of managing gas undertakings who would say that the restriction 
in the Bill was reasonabie. 

Mr. W. R. Herring, the Chief Engineer to the Edinburgh and Leith 
Corporation gas undertaking, said they had been allowing discounts 
in Edinburgh of 2} per cent. for between £50 and f100, and going 
up to ro per cent. for £800 and upwards. Tnese discounts were based 
on the total amount of any individual account. It was not the fact, as 
bad been suggested, that, if they allowed a discount to a large con- 
sumer, the loss of revenue represented by the discount must be made 
good by the small consumer. There was a gain by giving discounts ; 


and the large consumer cost less to supply. 

Mr. H. E. Jones said the Railway Companies, who were large con- 
sumers, should certainly have discounts and every encouragement to 
use gas. By these means the price would be reduced to the smallest 
consumer. It was the universal practice of all gas companies; and 
they had a sliding-scale, by which, if they could cheapen the gas, they 
It was the practice of his Company (the 


got larger dividends. 
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Commercial) to give discounts up to 25 and 30 per cent. They kept 
the price down to the working man consumer with a view of develop- 
ing the use of gas for fuel. There was a saving to the producer in 
supplying in bulk to the large consumer; and if they did not charge 
him less than the smaller consumer, they were being compelled to 
charge him more than they really ought to. He knew of no case ex- 
cept this where the general practice had been departed from. [fhe 
were in charge of the Bill he could not accept it, because it would 
hamper him and prevent him from seeing to the best interests of the 
shareholders and consumers. He would refuse the Bill. He believed 
it was the general law in Scotland that when a gas undertaking was in 
the hands of the local authority the profits must be applied in the re- 
duction of the price of gas. He would not describe this rule as Social- 
istic. The price of 1s. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet which his Company 
charged was due to the fact that they gave discounts to all the large 
consumers, 


Thursday, June 30. 


Mr. LaNKESTER addressed the Committee this morning on behalf of 
the Railway Companies, and contended that they, being among the 
largest consumers, should be encouraged to take as much gas as possible, 
whether for illumination or power purposes. They challenged the 
promoters of the Bill to producea precedent which prevented anything 
like a discount or consideration being given in regard to the quantity 
of gas taken. What they asked was that the clause should be altered 
so as to provide that the price to be charged for gas consumed by meter 
should at all times be charged equally “under like circumstances ’’ to 
all consumers in the City supply district. Upon clause 27, dealing 
with discounts, he asked the Committee to follow the practice of all 
modern undertakings and introduce tte Model form, which provided 
for discount for prompt cash payments, and allows for discounts or 
rebates to large consumers not exceeding in any case 15 per cent. They 
wished the Glasgow undertaking to be put on a reasonably sound and 
commercial basis, not only in the interests of the producer, but in the 
interest of the consumer. All the trouble had arisen from the un- 
fortunate fact that a clause had been drawn to protect the burgh of 
Govan and the outside areas from preferential treatment to Glasgow. 
It was this unfortunate clause which prohibited the giving of discounts. 
The only objectors to what they were asking, and who would rather 
that the Corporation’s undertaking should not be carried on in the 
most modern way, were the burghs of Govan and Partick, who had 
electric lighting undertakings of their own, which they were anxious to 
push in preference to gas. 

Lord Rozert Cecit then addressed the Committee on behalf of the 
County Council of Lanark. What he was asking was a modification 
of the section of the Lill which gave the Corporation the right to charge 
within the supplementary supply district 50 per cent. more than the 
rate charged tor lighting purposes within the City district. It wassaid 
that it was Glasgow’s duty to its own constituents to make as much as 
they could out of the outside areas; but he contended that the outside 
areas should be protected, and have a supply given to them on reason- 
able and proper terms—2o per cent. would be an extreme figure. He 
referred to Chryston, in the parish of Cadder, where the Corporation 
had entered into an agreement to supply at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Mr, E. H. Stevenson gave evidence. He said that it was a most un- 
usual provision to make the additional price in a supplementary district 
a percentage upon the price charged inside. The percentage, of course, 
had varied with the price of gas inside; but the cost of supplying the 
gas outside the district would not vary. The capital charges would be 
the same, as also would the charges for repairs and maintenance. The 
chief fluctuation in the price of gas would depend upon the cost of 
coal—that was to say, the price in the supplementary area would be 
affected by a general rise in the price of coal more than anything else. 
The general way was to fix a definite amount which might be charged 
in relation to the sum charged inside; and this should be, as nearly as 
possible, the extra cost of supplying the district. There were several 
precedents. In Birmingham, when the Corporation took over the gas 
undertaking, there was a difference of 1s. per 1000 cubic feet on the 
differential rate; and in 1878, the outside districts brought a Bill in 
Parliament to do away with the differential price, and Parliament 
passed the Bill. At present, in Birmingham there was a differential 
rate over the whole area. In the case of Salford, the differential rate 
was done away with in the outside districts. In Manchester, there was 
an outside district; but it was not a wide one, because there were so 
many gas undertakings in the immediate neighbourhood. Manchester 
charged 2s. 3d. in the city, and 3d. extra outside. In Leeds, there was 
a flat-rate; in Oldham and district, there was no additional charge 
outside ; and in Nottingham, there was a flat-rate—in that case, there 
was a large outside area. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox: But there are discounts allowed ? 

Witness agreed. But so far as he knew, there was no example in 
England of so large a differential rate as 50 percent. He thought it 
was a wrong principle to put a percentage into a Bill. Assuming there 
was to be a differential rate, he would limit the price by ascertaining 
what would be the additional cost; and in this case, he did not think 
anybody could prove more than 6d. per 1000 cubic feet as the outside 
maximum. He thought it was the general rule either to have a low 
price fixed by Act or a single price fixed as a maximum. In Scotland, 
including Edinburgh and Glasgow, there were only eight corporations 
who were charging a differential territorial rate. In the conditions of 
the Glasgow undertaking, he could not see anything to make it reason- 
able that they should be allowed to charge in Baillieston 1s. over the 
lighting charge made in the City. Glasgow had all the favourable con- 
ditions for the cheap manufacture of gas. Carmunnock, Baillieston, and 
Cadder were all within such distances that they could be easily and 
inexpensively supplied. It was not a widely-extended area; and the 
cost of mains would be very small. 

Mr. Batrour Browne: If we have ascertained that 1s. in addition 
to the 2s. will not pay, then we are entitled to charge Is. extra ? 

Witness ; There is no question of doubt in my mind that any part of 
these three additional places can be supplied at less than 1s. extra. 
Continuing, witness said that in Baillieston all that would have to be 
done would be to extend the existing mains which were within 200 
yards of the boundary. 





Mr. FITZGERALD, on behalf of the burghs of Partick, Govan, Ruther- 
glen, and Pollokshaws, said that it was especially for the protection of 
the gas consumers of the outside burghs that they got from Parliament 
a statutory prohibition preventing the City of Glasgow irom charging 
higher rates outside the City than they were charging inside. This 
principle was adopted in 1882. When the present Bill came to be con- 
sidered in the House of Commons, the position in Glasgow was that 
they were bound to charge for private lighting the same price to every- 
one ; and they were, in fact, charging for trade supplies a lower price. 
As originally introduced, the effect of the Bill on the outside districts 
would have been most serious, and, accordingly, for the purpose of 
preserving the status quo, the decision given in 1882 should be preserved ; 
and in future every person within the City supply district should be 
entitled to get gas at the same price for lighting, and every local autho- 
rity should be entitled to gas for public lighting at the same price. 
With regard to trade supply, all they asked was that the rate charged 
should be the same to all consumers. 

Mr. Batrour Browne, on behalf of the promoters, said they were 
content with the Bill as it passed the House of Commons ; and it was 
for the Committee to judge between the two sets of opponents where 
the truth lay. He would be perfectly neutral, but asked that part 5 of 
clause 26 might be retained, giving the Corporation power to charge 
the 50 per cent. 

The CuairMan, after a deliberation in private, announced the de- 
cision of the Committee on clause 26. The effect of the decision was 
that the price to be charged for gas consumed by meter shall at all 
times be charged equally under like civcumstances to all consumers within 
the City supply district. The Corporation may supply gas for heating, 
cooking, or motive power, warming, ventilating, and for the particular 
requirements of any trade, &c., provided that the rate charged for the 
gas supplied shall be the same under like circumstances to all persons. 
Sub-section 4 of the clause, relating to the price to be charged for public 
lamps, and sub-section 5, relating to the price to be charged in the 
supplementary supply district, were passed without any amendment. 
Clause 27, giving power to the Corporation to allow discounts of 5 per 
cent. to consumers in consideration of prompt payment, was struck out, 
and the following clause, from the Model Bill, inserted : 


The Corporation may, if they think fit, allow discounts or rebates to con- 
sumers of gas in consideration of prompt payment of gas charges, not ex- 
ceeding in any case 10 per cent. per anuum, and, in addition thereto, or 
irrespective thereof, they may, if they think fit, allow discounts or rebates 
to large consumers not exceeding in any case 15 per cent.: Provided that 
all discounts or rebates shall be of equal amount under like circumstances 
to all consumers: Provided, also, that notice to the effect of this enactment 
shall be endorsed on every demand note for gas charges. 

Consideration was then given to clause 50, with regard to the appli- 
cation of revenue. 

Mr. Walter Nelson, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, gave evi- 
dence. He said the clause was struck out in the other House; but the 
views he gave when the Bill was before the Commons Committee in 
its favour, he still held. The important part of the clause was that 
which empowered the Corporation to carry any balance from the under- 
taking to the credit of the Corporation for their general purposes. 
The Corporation wished to retain this power. Altogether, they had 
allocated £21,000 to public purposes. Their present indebtedness on 
the gas account was about half the capital which was put into the 
undertaking. 

Replying to Mr. FREEMAN, witness agreed that the raising of the 
price of gas by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet would bring in £25,000. 


Friday, July 1. 


Mr. Vesey Knox, on behalf of the House Owners’ Association, was 
this morning permitted to call, in support of their petition, 

Mr. Corbet Woodall, who said he attended before the Committee under 
an Order of the House. It was his opinion that a reserve fund should 
be established to meet extraordinary claims and demands. As an in- 
stance, he said that in this particular case the gasholders were blown 
up, and the undertaking suffered a loss of £44,000. It was also desir- 
able to avoid fluctuations in the price of gas as far as pcssible. In 
the case of gas companies, any alteration in the price would mean 
an alteration in the dividend in the majority of instances; and 
this was undesirable from the shareholders’ point of view. With 
regard to undertakings such as this, if the price went up there was 
almost inevitably a check on the rate of increase in the under- 
taking. People were discontented, and asked for other sources of 
supply. A regular price and a regular dividend were of very great 
importance to gas undertakings. The accumulation of the reserve 
fund was a matier involving a comparatively small sum which was not 
felt by the consumer ; but the raising of the price of gas, even by 1d., 
was a serious thing. There was a sum allowed for depreciation under 
the clause; but this was not available for the purposes of reserve. 
In the other House, he calculated that the allowance for depreciation, 
when added to the cost of repairs, was 7d. per 10co cubic feet. In the 
case of the Tottenham Company, it was iod.; and with the Gaslight 
and Coke Company, it was 8d. In regard to the establishment of a 
reserve fund, and having in addition a sum available for the ‘‘ Common 
Good ’’ not to exceed 1 per cent. per annum on the amount of the out- 
standing capital charges, not to be paid in any year in which the price 
to ordinary consumers exceeds 2s., his opinion was that where the 
municipality was supplied at an even rate over a large area, part of 
which was within its own area and part not, they ought to bave either 
a differential rate or power to take a certain amount of profits in aid 
of the rates. If a differential rate was charged as against the outside 
burghs, then he had no sympathy with the idea of making further 
profit. The consumers within the area would be sufficiently benefited 
by a differential rate, and would not need the protection of a sum 
taken in aid of the rates. In the Salford case, 1 per cent. was allowed 
for what was called ‘' brains and risk ; '’ and he thought this a fair limi- 
tation. It would be a great injustice if the loss of one year had to 
be made good and the profits of another year could not be applied 
to make that loss good. In the case of Glasgow, the gas supplied was 
of an illuminating power of over 19 candles; and under these circum- 
stances, he did not know of an instance where a lower rate than Is, 104d. 
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bad been charged. If the outside consumers were assured that no profit 
should be put to the ‘‘ Common Good” unless the present low price was 
maintained, there would be no injustice to the outside consumer. 

In reply to Mr. J. D. FitzGERALp, witness said he did not at all re- 
present that he was appearing there as an unwilling witness. 

Mr. FitzGERALD: You could not come without the leave of the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow, because you have been already retained to give 
evidence for them ? 

Witness ;: You may put any interpretation you like on it. 

Of course, a witness cannot appear for a Bill and against it, and 
that was your position ?—I think the Committee have already found 
there is a mixture somewhat between the promoters and the opponents 
here. I may say that I should not have been here this morning had 
not it been for the Order of the House. 

I hope you do not think I am making any personal imputation upon 
you at all?—Not at all. 

Replying to further questions by Mr. FirzGERALp, witness agreed 
that the burghs of Govan and Partick were quite capable themselves 
of supporting profitable gas-works, and from these burghs there must 
be a considerable profit made on the supply. These places had the 
advantage of the capital raised by Glasgow, they had the advantage of 
the management of the Glasgow Corporation, and they had the security 
from any loss resulting from accident or what not. In Glasgow, the 
maximum price was 4s. 7d., and the present actual price 2s. ; and it was 
almost inconceivable that they would want to go beyond the maximum 
price. It was sometimes the case that if any unusual demand came 
upon a gas undertaking it had to be met out of revenue; and if the 
revenue of the year was not sufficient, it was carried to a suspense 
account. In the same way, if there was a deficit in one year, it was 
usually met out of the profits of the next year. 

In answer to Lord Ropert CEcIL, witness agreed that the reserve 
fund was to be a very considerable sum—f20,000 per annum. This 
was not quite equal to 1d. per 1009 cubic feet on the price of gas. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox said he intended to place before the Committee a 
clause with regard to the reserve fund ; and he proposed that it should 
be the same as in the Salford case—% per cent. per annum, and a 
maximum of to per cent. on the outstanding capital. In round figures 
it would be £11,000 a year, and a maximum of £220,000. 

Mr. Ne/son then resumed his evidence. Replying to Lord Ropert 
CECIL, witness said that where they were trading in an area outside 
the City boundaries, he thought it right to tax the consumer of gas and 
place the profits to the relief of the rates. He would tax those outside 
for the benefit of those inside; and the more profit that could be made 
out of them the better. But there were limitations. 

Mr. Thomas Stuart, a solicitor, then gave evidence on behalf of the 
House Owners’ Association. He said that there was a gas guarantee 
rate of 6d. in the pound, which might be levied in the event of any 
deficiency in the payment of the gas annuities. There was a liability 
on the owners and occupiers of a capital debt exceeding £2,000,000, 
for which the entire obligation was upon the City of Glasgow itself— 
it was not shared by the outside areas. He agreed that the best way 
to keep the charge for gas down was to devote the profits of the gas 
undertaking to the reduction of the price of gas. If there was a loss on 
the gas undertaking it was not always advisable to raise the price of 
gas in order to meet it. There was astrong feeling that the borrowing 
powers asked for by gas authorities should absolutely prohibit the per- 
nicious practice of selling dear gas to relieve the rates ; but he disagreed 
that establishing a reserve fund would make the gas dear. 

Mr. H. E. Jones said the reserve fund was only spreading over a num- 
ber of years, in the shape of a small composition of 4 per cent. per 
annum, a sum which would equalize the price of gas over a long period ; 
and whether they charged a higher price in some year after making 
a loss (which meant a large contribution from the gas consumers), or 
whether they took a small contribution from him for a number of years 
until there was 10 per cent. accumulated and then tock nothing mcre 
from him, was really a matter of indifference, except that the reserve 
fund made the undertakers more safe in surviving fluctuations of the 
coal market and such like things. The Glasgow Corporation had not a 
reserve fund ; but they had power to carry any surplus to the ‘‘ Common 
Good,’’ and they had been singularly self-denying in exercising it. A 
corporation trading outside its own limits might be regarded as a com- 
pany taking a risk and carrying on a trade for the benefit of outsiders. 
In this case, the outer areas would have to depend, and did depend, on 
very expensive supplies of gas, and very small gas undertakings which 
could not possibly manufacture cheaply. This was a consideration 
which not only justified an extra price of gas in these cases, but even in 
the cases within the Metropolitan limits; so that the consumer got 
the advantage in bis neighbourhood of a large and a very successful 
gas undertaking. Hedid not think these people ought to expect the 
ratepayers in Glasgow proper to take any risk on their shoulders in re- 
spect of what might happen in the case of some great invention super- 
seding gas altogether. In the Salford case, Lord Donoughmore, the 
Chairman of the Committee, laid down lines which he (witness) was 
bound to admit the Salford Corporation would not accept ; but to his 
mind, they were fairly clear and reasonable conditions to lay down. 
Lord Donoughmore made provision not only for the reserve fund, but 
for what he called brains and risk. But he clearly did not mean so 
much brains as risk, because he limited it to 1 per cent. upon whatever 
the capital outstanding on the undertaking might be; and clearly, with 
an undertaking that was redeeming its capital, this balance diminished 
while the concern probably grew and extended, so that his measure- 
ment of the brains could not have been in proportion to the scale of the 
uncertaking. He must have had in his mind the risk, because he re- 
mitted it to the diminished amount of the outstanding capital ; and that 
seemed reasonable. Witness considered it fair, in the circumstances 
of Glasgow, that this should be allowed, inasmuch as tbey had power 
to carry sums to the ‘‘ Common Good.’’ This was part of the statutory 
bargain between the owners and the ratepayers of Glasgow and all 
others concerned at the time that the undertakings were purchased 
from the Companies. This power had not in any respect been 
abused ; and the only amount now standing to the credit of the gas 
undertaking in this respect was about {21,000 over a period of forty 
years. He distinctly disapproved of the large sums carried to the 
rates in many cases. There was no reason why Glasgow should be 





deprived entirely of the powers they had had without abusing them 
for 41 years ; and they ought to have a sum which would go towards 
diminishing the risk to the house owners in case of some sudden in- 
vention which might convert the whole thing into a total loss. 

Mr. FitzGEracp: I am sure you do not want to retract in any way 
what you told the Committee the day before yesterday ? 

Witness : No; not in the least. But you then put it to me that all 
the profits should go in the reduction of the price of gas. My answer 
was intended to mean that profits should go in the direction of a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas—that is to say, that they should mainly go in 
the reduction of the price. 

Mr. Vesey Knox then addressed the Committee on behalf of the 
House Owners’ Association. He said that when the Corporation took 
over the gas supply on terms set forth in their Act of 1869, one of the 
terms was that a surplus might be carried to the general purposes of 
the Corporation, and he now asked that a reserve fund be established. 
He asked the Committee to accept the following additions to clause 50, 
with regard to the application of revenue. 


Eighthly: In providing, if the Corporation think fit, a reserve fund, by 
setting apart a yearly sum not exceeding ten shillings per cent. upon so 
much as is outstanding for the time being of the moneys borrowed or re- 
borrowed for the purpose of such undertaking, and investing the same, and 
the resulting income thereof, in statutory securities, and accumulating the 
same at compound interest until such fund amounts to a sum equai to ten 
per cent. of the moneys so outstanding, and whenever the said fund amounts 
to that sum the income therefrom shall be applied in the same manner as 
moneys received by the Corporation by way of revenue in respect of the said 
undertaking: Provided that if and whenever the said reserve fund shall fall 
below the said last-mentioned sum the Corporation may set apart such 
yearly sum as aforesaid until the said reserve fund shall amount to such 
last-mentioned sum. 

Ninthly: In any year when the price charged to ordinary consumers 
within the City supply district does not exceed 2s. per 1000 cubic feet of gas, 
in setting apart a yearly sum not exceeding one pound per cent. upon the 
amount of moneys borrowed or re-borrowed in respect of the undertaking, 
and for the time being outstanding, and upon the amount of the estimated 
capitalized value of the annuities as on the 31st day of May, 1909, after 
deducting all sums repaid and all sums outstanding to the credit of the 
sinking fund, which sum shall be carried to the credit of the Corporation 
for their general purposes. 


Counsel went on to say that 1 per cent. would amount to £22,000 a 
year. This was a very modest profit for the people who had found the 
whole of the capital and had run all the risk. If the Committee 
followed the decision given in the Salford case, justice would be done 
to the ratepayers. 

Lord Rosert Cecit said that the application of the profits of the 
undertaking in the past had been in payment of capital charges. This 
had been contributed to by all, and had been to the benefit of Glasgow, 
because it was a repayment of the loan they had raised. The outside 
districts were all quite ready to share in the remote possibility of raising 
a guarantee fund. They did not desire to resist the Corporation in 
creating a reserve fund if it were thought a desirable course. He asked 
the Committee to give the Corporation the reserve fund, but not the 
right to apply any profits to the relief of the rates. If the Committee 
thought the Corporation ought to have the right to apply profits to the 
relief of the rates, however, he asked that it should be madeconditional 
upon their charging no more than 2s. per 1oco cubic feet all through 
their area. 

Mr. Hauston, the Town Clerk of Govan, giving evidence in support 
of this position, said the burgh were absolutely tied to the Corporation 
for their supply of gas; and the profits from the undertaking ought to 
go to the benefit of the consumers. With regard to the House Owners’ 
Association, he said the guarantee rate was levied on the occupiers, 
and did not fall on the ownersat all. Moreover, he did not think there 
was any chance of this rate being called for. If the burghs were 
allowed to set up gas-works of their own, they could supply themselves 
as cheaply as they got it from Glasgow. 

Mr. FitzGERALD said the question of principle really was, where 
they had a gas undertaking vested in a municipal body, an undertaking 
by which not only the constituents were supplied but large districts 
were supplied who were not constituents, whether the proper applica- 
tion of the fund resulting as profits from carrying on the undertaking 
was the reduction of the rates of the inside district or the reduction 
of the price of gas to the consumers throughout the district. If the 
second method were adopted, the result was that the prefit made from 
all the consumers of gas was returned to all the consumers equally 
by means of a reduction in the price of gas. If, on the other hand, it 
were applied in the relief of the rates of the central town, it was 
applied only in relief of the ratepayers of that town, many of 
whom were not consumers of gas, and did not contribute to the profit 
at all. The great majority of Engl’sh towns bad the right to apply 
profits in relief of their own rates. The power had been considerably 
abused, and, in consequence, there was a strong tendency to do away 
with the practice. But in Scotland, since the year 1856, it had been 
the rule to apply the profits in the reduction of the price of gas. Ia 
this case, of the £22,000, something over £5000 a year would be paid 
by the outside burghs, which would be most inequitable. 

The Committee, after a brief deliberation in private, decided that 
provision should be made for the creation of a reserve fund; bat that 
there should be no relief of the rates by the profits from the gas under- 
taking. 

Mr. Batrour Browne said he understood that in Mr. Vesey Knox's 
clause ‘‘ Eighthly ” would stand, and ‘* Ninthly ’’ would be struck out. 

This was agreed. 

The clauses were finally adjusted yesterday (Monday). 








Prepayment Gas-Meter Charges at Bolton.—The agenda for to- 
morrow’s meeting of the Bolton Town Council includes the following 
special motion standing in the name of Mr. France: ‘‘ That it be an 
instruction from this Council to the Gas and Lighting Committee that 
the charge for gas supplied through the prepayment meters be fixed at 
the rate of 1d. per 30 cubic feet, instead of 1d. per 25 cubic feet as at 


present ; and that such reduced charge take effect as from the 30th day 
of September next.” 
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BRIGHTON AND HOVE GAS BILL. 
PUBLIC LIGHTING QUESTION. 


House of Lords Committee.—Monday, June 27. 


(Before the Duke of BEDForD, Chairman, the Marquis of Bristor, the 
Earl of WESTMORELAND, Lord Basina, and Lord Diasy.) 


The consideration of the clauses of this Bill (the opening proceedings 


in which appeared in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ last week, p. 967) was resumed 
to-day. 


Mr. Brown (representing Messrs. Dyson and Co., Parliamentary 
Agents), on behalf of the County Councils of East and West Sussex, 
stated that the remaining points in the Bill to which they took 
objection were such as not to justify their further occupying the Com- 
mittee’s time. 

Mr. Taczot (representing the Brighton Corporation), remarked that 
there were two clauses to which they took exception ; but on one of 
these they had practically arrived at a settlement with the Gas Com- 
pany. On the other, which dealt with the terms under which the 
Company were to provide gas for public lighting, he said the substitu- 
tion of the incandescent mantle for the old form of gas-burner had re- 
lieved the Corporation of the necessity which they were under, under 
the existing law, either of burning more gas than they wanted or of pay- 
ing for more than they burned. They were asking now to be obliged 
only to take and pay for the gas which was actually wanted for the 
street-lamps. Section 31 of the Act of 1866 provided that the Company 
were to supply not less than 5 cubic feet of gas per lamp per hour, and 
in the Act of 1873, instead of the provisions in the Act of 1866 it was 
provided that it should be 5 cubic feet per lamp per hour; and there 
was a provision of 15,000 feet for each lamp each year, which worked 
out at about 4 feet per lamp. These provisions were with reference 
to the then type of burner—the old flat-flame burner. In 1908, the 
Corporation and the Company came to an agreement—the Company 
meeting them most fairly and properly ; and they agreed to convert the 
576 street burners into incandescent burners. The Borough Surveyor 
reported to the Corporation that, by the substitution of 3-feet burners 
for 4-feet burners, there would be a considerable saving. When ap- 
proached on the matter, the Company pointed out that they had just 
made a conversion, and had based their estimate upon a contract of 
seven years ; so the Corporation agreed that nothing should be done 
during the existence of the contract. They asked to be allowed to take 
3 feet per lamp instead of 4 feet. 

Mr. Hugo Talbot, the Town Clerk of Brighton, said the proposal 
would have the effect of repealing certain parts of the Company’s 
Acts of 1866 and 1873 in regard to street lighting, the latter of which 
prescribed a minimum of 15,000 cubic feet per lamp to be taken in each 
year. If they took this quantity, it worked out at 4 feet per lamp per 
hour. In 1891, the Corporation established an electric lighting under- 
taking ; and the bulk of the streets were now lighted with electricity. 
The use of 4 feet of gas in an incandescent burner gave an undue amount 
of light ; and they were advised that a 3-feet burner would give 75-candle 
power, which would be sufficient for the purpose of their ordinary 
streets, and would give a better light than any of the electric incan- 
descent lamps. They were seeking to preserve the contract between 
the Corporation and the Company until 1915. 

In reply to Mr, BaLrour Browne, who appeared for the Company, 
witness said that if their clause was accepted it would remove a con- 
tract which had been sanctioned by Parliament; but there was now 
a difference in the burner. The Corporation were the manufacturers 
and sellers of electricity. Allthe principal streets were lighted by elec- 
tricity. It was competent for the Corporation, at the end of this agree- 
ment with the Company, to give up the use of gas altogether. Reply- 
ing further to Counsel, who asked : “‘ Supposing 4 feet per hour is just 
sufficient to give a really good light, why should it be reduced,” witness 
said that at the present moment it was the Sanitary Authority, under 
the Public Health Act, who had the duty of providing street lighting ; 
and they were the proper judges of what light was sufficient or not. 
He could not agree that 3-feet burners would give a bad light. Such 
light ought to be given as the Local Authority considered to be a good 
one; and so far as his observation went, the 75-candle power which 
was obtained from the 3-feet burner was a far brighter light, and com- 
pared most favourably with ordinary incandescent electric lamps. 

Mr. Taczor: At the end of this period of seven years, you are at 
liberty to discontinue the taking of gas altogether ? 

Witness: Yes; but we do not want to do that if we can helpit. We 
shall continue it if we can do so on a business-like footing ; but we do 
= want to burn more gas than we require, or pay for more than we 

urn. 

Mr. Ram, on behalf of the Corporation of Hove, remarked that their 
position was almost identical with that of Brighton. But at Hove 
there was no agreement with regard to public lighting such as there 
was in Brighton. 

Mr. A. M. Paddon, the Chairman of the Company, gave evidence. 
He stated that Hove took as much or as little gas as they wanted, and 
it had no effect on them at all. With regard to Brighton, he said the 
electric competition was one of the keenest in the kingdom. 

Mr. BaLrour Browne: In order to compete with the electricity, 
even by means of incandescent mantles, you want to give a really good 
and effective light ? 

Witness : We do, and we have doneso. The Corporation have taken 
all the more favourable public lighting for themselves, and have left us 
with the less profitable portion. 

Would 3 feet an hour give an effective and efficient light ?—It would 
not. It would seriously impair us in the contest we are carrying on with 
the electric light. 

Replying to Mr. Tazor, witness said the Corporation were at present 
pledged to burn 4 feet; but that was by agreement, and wholly to the 
advantage of the Corporation. It was no hardship on them to burn 
4 feet. He was not willing that the question as between 4 feet and 
3 feet should be submitted to. arbitration. 

Mr. BatFour Browne (to witness): In Hove they are using just 
about 4 feet per hour ? 





Witness : Yes; because that is the amount necessary to give a good 
light. 

Mr. Joseph Cash, the General Manager of the Company, said they 
wanted to give a better light than the incandescent electric lamps; and 
if they burnt less than 4 feet of gas per hour in a public lamp, they 
would have a half-filled mantle. It would be a dismal failure. The 
Company wanted to have sufficient gas burnt to give a good light, 
and one that would compete with electricity, in order that gas could 
hold its own. 

In reply to Mr. Tavzot, witness said that, with the old fishtail 
burner, they got 2 candles per cubic foot—about 1o-candle power. 
They could now get 60-candle power with a 3-feet burner. The illu- 
minating power of the electric lights was about 25 candles. The Cor- 
poration were trying to drive the Company to the 3 feet; so that they 
could compare their electric light more favourably with gas. 

Mr. BaLtrour Browne, in addressing the Committee on the point, 
remarked that in Hove, where they were absolutely free to burn as 
much gas as they pleased, they used 4 cubic feet an hour, because they 
thought it necessary to have a really good light. The Brighton Cor- 
poration were asking for the 3-feet burner, because they had the elec- 
tricity supply in their own hands; and if the light they proposed were 
given, it would be a dismal failure in the Company’s lamps, and the 
people would say they would not have gas, but electricity. 

The Committee declined to amend the clause in the Bill. 

The Chairman of the Company having formally proved the pre- 
amble, and the clauses having been adjusted, the Bill was ordered to 
be reported. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL POWERS) BILL. 


Gas Companies and the Smoke Nuisance. 
The Local Legislation Committee of the House of Commons, presided 
over by Sir Francis LayLanp-Barratt, concluded their consideration 
last week of Part IV. of the above Bill. 


The CuairMAN intimated that, with regard to the amendment of the 
meaning of the word “chimney,” there were only two cases, so far as 
he understood, which it would directly affect. One was the railway 
companies steaming-up engines, and the other the gas companies dis- 
charging their retorts. The Committee, he said, had had no evidence 
brought before them by the promoters as to the existence of the nuis- 
ance, and it was very difficult for the Committee to give the extension 
of power in the absence of such evidence. 

Mr. FiTzGERALD remarked that, following the expression of opinion 
given by the Committee, they did not now ask to have included in the 
Bill any definition of the word “chimney.” The only point for discus- 
sion was in regard to the elimination of the word “black ;” so that in 
the future what would have to be determined by the magistrate would 
be simply whether a nuisance had or had not been created by the 
emission of smoke from a chimney. What the petitioners were really 
complaining of was that the emission of black smoke should be treated 
as a nuisance at all, forgetting the fact that it had been the law for 
fifty years. It was because the sanitary authorities had enforced this 
law that the petitioners were setting up a grievance. A loophole of 
escape had been found which had prevented the law from being effec- 
tive in one case, and which certainly would prevent its being effective 
in other cases ; and the petitioners against the Bill asked that the loop- 
hole should be left open, so that they might escape through it. 

The CuairMan: Then we may take it that the County Council are 
absolutely opposed to the suggestion made by Mr. Balfour Browne ? 

Mr. FitzGERALD replied in the affirmative. Continuing, he said 
that for the last forty years or longer gas companies had been placed 
by Parliament in the position that they were not excused under any 
circumstances at all if they created a nuisance. It was not a question 
of doing their best or not being negligent, or using the best appliances, 
or anything of that sort. It was found that the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company had never during the last forty years been proceeeded 
against at all, or been the subject of complaint. In regard to the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, they had not been proceeded against for 
a number of years. Of course, there was a time when the Company 
did not enjoy so high a reputation as it did at present. Rather than 
bave the law weakened, the County Council would sooner have the 
clause struck out altogether. There was the alternative way of sub- 
stituting the word “dense” for the word “black”; but the much 
simpler method of dealing with the matter was to strike out the word 
“black” altogether. If the word “dense” were inserted, they got rid 
of the question of colour. But the smoke had to be dense and create a 
nuisance ; and if these two conditions were satisfied, the person emitting 
the smoke would be convicted. He agreed that by striking out “ black,” 
and inserting ‘‘ dense,’’ the Committee would be strengthening and not 
weakening the law, because they would get rid of the difficulty created 
by the Lots Road decision, and by the terms of the Act of 1891. 
Something had been said by opponents of the Bill about the nuisance 
created by the chimneys of private houses; but he did not see what 
bearing it had upon the question at all. Parliament had enacted in all 
the Acts that these provisions were not to apply to smoke coming from 
chimneys of private houses. All the local authorities in London were 
in agreement that the word ‘' black ’’ should be omitted. 

The Committee considered their decision in private ; and when the 
parties were again called in, 

The CuairMan said that they bad given the proposal a considerable 
amount of attention, and they noted particularly, in the course of Mr. 
Fitzgeraid’s speech, that the County Council repudiated the suggestion 
of a clause on the lines which were proposed by Mr. Balfour Browne. 
He was not talking of the terms of the words; but the Committee had 
given the matter the most careful consideration, and had come to the 
conclusion that they had had no evidence before them which would 
justify them in assenting to the omission of the word ‘ black ’’ from 
the clause. It would have been of very considerable assistance to the 
Committee if some evidence had been produced as to the effect on the 
working of the omission of the word ‘‘ black’’in Scotland. The unani- 
mous decision of the Committee was that the word ‘‘ black ’’ be not 
omitted ; and therefore clause 20 would be struck out of the Bill. 
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WATER SUPPLIES PROTECTION BILL. 


The Joint Committee of the House of Lords and the House of Com. 
mons who have been charged with the consideration of the above Bill 
(see Vol. CX., p. 879) met again on Thursday, the 16th ult.—Lord Mac- 
DonngELL presiding. When the proceedings were resumed, 


Dr. Henry N. Dickson was examined. As regarded the provisions 
of the Bill, his view was that, as the law at present stood, it was not 
adapted to modern natural conditions, which were now so modified by 
artificial conditions as to cause serious injury. Suppose a large town 
required a considerable quantity of water, and that the supply had to 
be obtained without going to a distance, it must then be had from an 
artesian basin which caused injury in two ways. If water circulated 
easily within the basin, the basin as a whole became depleted through 
the extraction from underground exceeding the supply to the basin 
from the surface. Under these conditions, the injury was probably 
not apparent near the point or points of abstraction so much as in the 
more distant parts of the collecting area, because the water flowed 
towards the wells almost as fast as it was pumped. The second in- 
stance was that if water did not circulate freely the level of the under- 
ground water was lowered, temporarily or permanently, near the point 
of abstraction, and little or no effect was produced atadistance. With 
regard to the first case, the example best known to him was that of the 
effect of extensive pumping by the Metropolitan Water Board (and 
their predecessors, the New River Company and the East London 
Water Company) in the valley of the River Lee before Hereford, on the 
area lying to the north of Hertfordshire. From examination of the 
water conditions of Hertfordshire, and comparison with those in sur- 
rounding counties in which circumstances were similar, he had ascer- 
tained that in parts of Hertfordshire the flow of the rivers and springs 
were clearly affected by something abnormal and outside natural 
seasonal variations. 

Lord DrssorouGnu asked witness’s opinion as to the expression 
“ protected area” in the Bill. 

Dr. Dickson replied that it meant an area within a radius of two- 
and-a-half miles from the works. It seemed to him a reasonable one, 
on the ground that the influence of a large extraction of water froma 
central point in a water-bearing formation of this kind was two-fold— 
a local “cone of depression” was formed, and the gradients determin- 
ing the flow of underground water in the vicinity of the well were 
altered in directness and steepness. The formation of the local cone 
of depression was universally admitted. The disturbance due to altera- 
tion of gradients arose primarily from the influence of the local cone; 
and damage done by one well or supply to another in either case could 
be described as the result of “mutual interference.” In witness’s opin- 
ion, the passing of the Bill would be advantageous to those who could 
not afford to fight Water Bills before Parliamentary Committees. 

Mr. Tuomas HaNNELL was the next witness. He gave evidence to 
the effect that long years of experience had convinced him that the 
water supplies of the inhabitants of areas which were suitable, and 
which were now largely and every-day more and more called upon 
to supply water, were not sufficiently protected. Pumping from wells 
in the porous strata of these districts injured the private supplies ; and 
under the existing law, no compensation could be obtained for such 
injuries. He supported the plea for the general necessity for protec- 
tion being afforded, giving as instances his experiences in regard to 
wells that had been pumped dry, but which became serviceable after 
pumping had been discontinued for some time. 

The CuairMan said that the Committee were satisfied with the evi- 
dence on the points to which it related up to the present. They had 
not, of course, made up their minds; but he suggested that the points 
already discussed had been sufficiently dealt with by evidence. 

Mr. G. J. GrirFitHs, the Engineer to the Thames Conservancy, 
gave the result of his experiences in connection with the work of the 
Conservancy. The water of the Thames was considerably affected by 
pumping operations in the neighbourhood. This was proved when 
new locks were being put in place. 

Replying to Lord DessorovuGu, Mr. Griffiths said it was most im- 

ortant to the Thames Conservancy to protect the river by protecting 
its neighbourhood. If pumping was allowed without restraint, it would 
very seriously affect the interests of the Thames Conservancy. 

The Cuairman: As I understand your evidence, in order to enable 
the Conservancy to efficiently perform their duties, it is necessary 
that they sbould have full means to estimate the effect of any wells 
sunk in the neighbourhood of the Thames? 

Mr. GrirritHs: That isso. We have not that power now; but the 
present Bill would give us the necessary authority. 

At this point, 

The CuarrMan said the Committee did not desire to take further 
evidence in regard to the affirmative proposition—that the Biil should 
be reported to the House. They desired to hear evidence against the 
measure. He understood there were several interests in question. 

Some of the Parliamentary Agents present asked for time for con- 
sultation before calling evidence ; and the Chairman acceded to this. 


When the proceedings were resumed on the 2rst ult., 

Mr. ALFRED BLacksurn, the Resident Engineer and Manager of the 
Sunderland and South Shields Water-Works, stated that the effect of 
clause 3 would be to prevent the construction of new works and the 
extension of existing authorized works without further parliamentary 
sanction. This clause should not apply to any land already authorized 
by Parliament for the purposes of new works. All that could reason- 
ably be required in future applications was a statement as to the land 
proposed to be acquired, and the purposes for which it was wanted. 
Undertakers should not be required to give details as to their works. 
Clause 3 would operate oppressively, because, under it, if suppliers 
wished (say) to deepen a well, make a borehole, or lengthen a drift, 
they would have to apply to Parliament for authority. If any great 
development of an original project, amounting practically to the con- 
struction of new works, were contemplated, there would be much to be 
said for a proposal that an application to Parliament should be neces- 
sary ; but a general measure, such as the one now before the Committee, 
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should not apply to existing uadercakings, Where it could be proved 
that lowering of the water level had produced actual damage, and that 
it was due to the operations of the water authority, the principle of 
compensation should be admitted. The shifting of the burden of proof 
proposed by the Bill would not b2 fair. There was great difficulty in 
fixing a limit to the area of compensation, because theconditions varied 
so much in each case. The limit depended almost entirely upon the 
geological conditions. Each case should be dealt with on its merits, 
without limitation of distance. He did not think they could fix on a 
distance limit which would not do injustice in a great many cases. In 
equity, whoever did damage by depleting water in a neighbourhood 
should compensate; but the damage should be proved. With regard 
to water in transit, he did not think intermediate authorities should 
havean absolute right to demand a supply. Each case should be dealt 
with when the Bill providing for the taking of the water was before 
Parliament. The matter should not be left to the Local Government 
Board. There were peculiar conditions in the north-eastern portion of 
the county of Durham which constituted a strong case why the Bill 
should not go through in its present form. His authority had a number 
of pumping-stations there; and there were several collieries whose 
shafts went through the water-bearing strata. Under clause 4, pump- 
ing from the collieries would be just as likely to give rise to a claim for 
compensation as pumping from thewater authority’s wells. To put on 
the water authority the onus of proving that they were not responsible, 
when the cause might just as probably be the sinking of the collieries 
through the water bearing strata, would beinequitable. Any Bill for the 
protection of water supplies should provide for remedying any bond fide 
injuiry to a water supply, whether caused by the works of authorized 
water suppliers or by those of private undertakings. The owners of 
private supplies—collieries, breweries, railway companies, and other 
industrial undertakings—should not be specially favoured by being 
exempted, as they would be by the Bill, from any such claim. When 
mine shafts were being sunk in the district, pumping was enormous ; 
and it might continue for months, and even, in some cases, for two or 
three years. It would not be fair to compel authorized undertakers to 
give compensation in the absence of registration of private supplies. 
All private water supplies ought to be registered ; so that water under- 
takers would know before they entered on new work what private 
supplies they were likely to interfere with. The term private water 
supply should be limited to effective supplies. He did not agree that 
at present there was any property in underground water. Ia his 
authority’s statutory area, there were twelve collieries, six private 
water supplies, and 22 wells sunk for industrial purposes. All drew 
water in varying quantities. It would be impossible, therefore, fairly 
to make a claim against his authority unless the extent of the depletion 
by these other wells and shafts was ascertaine? Yet under the Bill 
the authority would be the only body against whom a claim could be 
made. Water given as compensation should be given at such cost as 
the owner or user of the private supply was put to before. Under the 
Bill as it stood, however, it wculd be possible for the owner of a private 
water supply to claim a free supply. In the county of Durham, little 
or no water was obtained until a depth of 200 feet was reached, and 
frequently water was pumped from a depth of 300 or 450 feet. It seemed 
improbable, therefore, that the surface wells above the clay would be 
affected. Yet it would be difficult for an authorized undertaker to 
prove that injury was not caused ky his works. There was probability 
of the flow otf water to private water supplies being diverted and so in- 
jured or diminished in consequence of disturbance of the strata by 
colliery operations. For years the coal companies in bis district bad 
been endeavouring to shift the liability for subsidence to the water 
companies ; and they would take advantage of the Bill to evade their 
liability for draining wells by disturbance of the strata by mining and 
by their pumping operations. The principle of protecting both public 
and private interests had been recognized by Parliament, and should 
be extended; but he was strongly of opinion that a partial and one- 
sided revision of the water-works law, as provided in this Bill, would 
cause confusion, and involve authorized undertakers in great expense 
and costly arbitrations, and that a comprebensive inquiry into tie 
whole question of the national water supply ought to precede any 
general revision of water-works law. Valuable information for the 
purposes of such an inquiry would be furnished if the registration of 
all water supplies, both public and private, and a record of their con- 
dition from time to time weremade compulsory. A central or controlling 
authority would be necessary to obtain a thorough knowledge of all the 
facts relating to the conservation and allocation of water areas ; and 
this central authority, having the knowledge, could advise Parliamen- 
tary Committees on any scheme put forward, with a view to serving 
the best interests of the community and ensuring that no injustice 
should be done to any interests unable to protect themselves. 

By Lord DessorovuGu : It would not be fair that local authorities on 
the route of a supply which was beirg brought from a distance should 
have a right to a share of the water. These authorities might be 
supplied from the surplus (if any) by agreement as a matter of business. 
The authorities on the watershed from which the water was drawn had 
a right to a supply. 

Sir ALEXANDER Binnie, formerly the Chief Engineer to the London 
County Council, expressed the opinion that the Bill would be improved 
if it were modified so as to be one merely for the protection of private 
persons and others interested in the preservation of underground water. 
The principles adopted by Parliament with regard to supplies derived 
from surface sources were so just and so well understood that such 
supplies should be excluded from the purview of the Bill. Although 
the Bill was called the Water Supplies Protection Bill, it contained 
no provision for the protection of wells from pollution. While clause 3 
followed in general terms the wording of Lord Onslow’s Model Clause, 
it appeared to have a retrospective character. It would be improved 
if it were amended so as to become operative only in the future. Some 
provision, such as clause 3, was necessary so that, before any powers 
for sinking wells were granted, there should be a general public inquiry 
into all the local circumstances. With regard to clause 4, and the 
definition of “protected area” in clause 7, he considered that an arbi- 
trary radius of 24 miles stereotyped in a Public Act of Parliament 
would be inconsistent with the public interest. The proposal to shift 
the onus of proof with regard to alleged injury to the water undertekers 
was most unjust, It would upset the whole law of the country to star! 
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with the assumption that a certain party was primd facie guilty, and 
then throw on him the onus of proving that he was not. A person 
accusing a water company should prove bis case as every other person 
making an accusation had todo. Questioned as to whether a farmer 
or a small landed proprietor would have facilities for proving damage 
equal to those of a great water company capable of maintaining accu- 
rate gauges for proving that the damage was not caused by them, Sir 
Alexander Binnie said, of course, the poorer man would not be able to 
compete with the richer body; but it was just the small man who 
would always, if the Bill passed, hang on the skirts of the undertaker. 
Legalized blackmailing would go on round the skirts of all water under- 
takings in the country. The expense of collecting evidence would not 
be so great as to be prohibitory in the case of private individuals, 
because if a water company pumped excessively the effect would be 
felt not by any one individual alone, but by the whole of the com- 
munity; and the community would be well able to defend them- 
selves. Compensation should be paid by a water company if it was 
proved that it was doing damage. Referring to clause 4 of the Bill, he 
said it was only with the greatest possible difficulty that the surface 
area from which a well derived its supply could be defined. In 
some cases, wells might affect the underground flow of water at a 
distance of five or six miles; while in other cases, owing to geological 
faults or the dip of the strata, they might not affect other supplies within 
a few bundred yards. It was so difficult to define the course of under- 
ground water that the law must remain as it was, or the subject must be 
dealt with by the most careful local inquiry. With regard to the por- 
tion of clause 4 which dealt with possible injury by the subsequent 
enlargement of authorized works, while it was conceivable that damage 
might be done by undertakers enlarging or deepening their wells, sink- 
ing boreholes, or driving adits so as to obtain a larger quantity of water 
than was originally contemplated, no obstruction should be placed in 
the way of a public body charged with the obligation of supplying water 
increasing the quantity they pumped as necessity might require. The 
quantity of water that could be obtained from a well was often very 
uncertain until the well was actually sunk. It wou!d be absurd, there- 
fore, to say that the undertakers must obtain a certain quantity from 
any particular well. A well, when sunk, however, might prove far more 
prolific than was originally contemplated ; and there was no reason why 
the undertakers should not avail themselves of this abundant supply for 
the benefit of their district, so long as they caused no injury to other 
persons. The whole of clause 4 appeared to aim at preserving the right 
to sink wells to any extent by private individuals, while depriving 
public bodies and companies of their statutory rights as landowners— 
of course, governed by the provisions introduced by Parliament when 
granting the powers—to sink wells in the first instance. His only sug- 
gestion on this subject was that when Parliament or the Local Govern- 
ment Board were sanctioning, after careful inquiry, the sinking of any 
well, the undertakers should be limited to pumping only such quantity 
as was necessary for the supply of their district with such reasonable 
development as, after inquiry, might be considered proper under the 
circumstances. He considered that the time had arrived for a general 
inquiry into the whole water supply of the United Kingdom by either 
a Royal Commission or some other competent body. Year by year the 
available sources of supply were gradually being absorbed, often to the 
prevention of the adoption of a well-digested scheme. Suchan inquiry 
would first of all have to undertake consideration of the rainfall of the 
United Kingdom. Many water areas were being absorbed piecemeal 
without being utilized to their full advantage; and so parliamentary 
rights were being acquired, not so much to the exclusion of other bodies 
as to the spoiling of what, if properly and comprehensively dealt with, 
might yield better results. 

Mr. Joseru Parry, Engineer-in-Chief to the Liverpool Water- Works, 
said the Liverpool water supply was derived from three different 
sources—wells sunk in the new red sandstone in and around Liverpool, 
a gathering ground of 10,000 acres in Lancashire, and the River 
Vyrnwy. At present Liverpool had power to enlarge and improve its 
sandstone wells under statutory provisions ; and they objected to these 
provisions being interfered with in any way, as they would be if the 
Bill became law. Some years ago an unexpected drought occurred, 
with the result that the water supply to Liverpool had to be greatly 
curtailed. One of the first things done was to deepen the existing 
bore-holes and make new ones. This was done without application 
to Parliament. These works, however, which were essential for the 
safety of the town, would have been prevented if the Bill had been in 
operation. Frequently towns like Liverpool and Manchester had to 
resort to temporary sources of supply when there was an unexpected 
drought, or pending the completion of works authorized by Parliament. 
In either case the demand for water might greatly exceed the yield 
from the resources. In such circumstances, arrangements were often 
made with riparian owners whereby a certain proportion of the water 
discharged into rivers as compensation water was retained. Such an 
arrangement would also be prevented by the Bill. With regard to 
clause 4, there were a great number of private wells in and around 
Liverpool drawing water from the red sandstone; and it would be 
exceedingly difficult to prove that a particular private well was affected 
by the sinking of, or the pumping from, a public well. If a public 
authority was to be liable to give compensation, it was only fair that 
other persons whose operations affected private wells should be placed 
in a similar position. Water companies were becoming fewer every 
year ; so that what the Committee had to deal with was local authori- 
ties. Most of the draining of wells, in consequence of the sinking of 
wel's in the red sandstone, related to shallow wells—wells not exceeding 
30 feet in depth, which were, almost without exception, polluted and 
not desirable for domestic purposes. If a public authority gave a 
supply to a district, it was a good thing that these shallow wells should 
be drained, and that the authority should distribute water from a 
central station. With regard to the question of supplyirg water to 
districts on the route of a line of pipes, Liverpool should not be in the 
position of having its valuable supply reduced in quantity by claims 
from places along ninety miles of aqueduct. The question of com- 
pensation for injury was very difficult when considered in relation to a 
water undertaking. Speaking broadly, when a person was injured, he 
ought to have a remedy; but in connection with water-works and 
public undertakings of this character, they had to consider many ques- 
tions, At present a water company knew what their obligations and 





risks were; but with a clause such as clause 4 of the Bill, the risks 
attaching to the sinking of a well would be very serious, and might 
prevent authorities from carrying out desirable schemes. He em- 
phatically objected to leaving it to the Local Government Board to 
decide whether or not water should be supplied en route. This matter 
was one which Parliament should decide in each case. 

When the proceedings were resumed on the 23rd ult. 

Lord Bevper, the Chairman of the County Councils’ Association, 
detailed the circumstances connected with various water supplies in 
Nottinghamshire. He pointed out that the underground system there 
covered a considerable area, and asserted that pumping from one 
district was bound signally to deplete the water supplies even at a con- 
siderable distance. When colliery shafts were sunk through the water- 
bearing strata, large quantities of water were pumped to waste. A 
simple remedy for such waste would be provided if those sinking shafts 
were placed under obligation to bank-back the water. Hydrographical 
maps of the whole country, showing the water-bearing strata, would be 
of great use. The Nottingham County Council had found it essential 
to have such maps of the county in order to protect their own district. 
He approved of the suggestion that the country should be divided into 
catchment areas, which would follow the courses of the main rivers 
and their tributaries, with local boards or committees appointed with 
the object of conserving the waterineachcatchmentarea. In fact, the 
County Councils’ Association, after full inquiry, drafted a Bill some 
years ago for the purpose of constituting water authorities with powers 
for the protection of water supplies in their areas. The principle that 
a district had first claim to the water in it might be embodied in a Bill, 
and then it could be left to Parliament, in individual cases, to apply it. 
It was very bad policy to allow the water for which collieries were 
responsible to run to waste. Generally speaking, he was in favour of 
the Bill. There should be public control over the water supply of a 
district. No one should be at liberty to take water without regard to 
other people. 

Mr. J. H. Lewis: I understocd you to say that an individual ought 
to be compensated for loss clearly sustained by the sinking of a well 
and the artificial depletion of his water supply. On the other hand, if 
a public authority were to sustain loss by the sinking of a private well, 
should the public authority have an equal right to compensation ? 

Lord BEvpEr said he would not like to express a very definite opinion 
with regard to equal rights. He had great sympathy with a private 
individual, and he thought it was quite as important to protect his 
rights as it was to protect the rights of anybody else. He did not think 
the common-law right of pumping water was intended to enable a man 
to obtain water and sell it. Water obtained in this way should be 
limited to what the person required for his own use. There was great 
danger of undertakers acquiring land for the purpose of pumping with- 
out applying to Parliament or to the Local Government Board. He 
did not see how they could give the Bill retrospective effect unless they 
compensated undertakers for the cost to which they would thereby be 
put. Regarding clause 4, particularly from the point of view of Not- 
tinghamshire underground water, his opinion was that it was absolutely 
impracticable. It was impossible to say whether a lowering of the 
depth in a particular well was due to the seasons or to pumping, or to 
both. With regard to the proposal to shift the burden of proof, he 
held that, in Nottinghamshire at all events, the water undertakers 
could not prove a negative. 

Mr. W. J. FREER, Clerk of the Peace for Leicestershire, said it was 
difficult to conceive a district which required to have more care exer- 
cised for the preservation of the small supplies of good-quality water 
which existed than his county. He was in favour generally of the 
Bill, but considered the county councils should be authorities under 
it. As to placing on water undertakers the obligation of proof that 
damage was not caused by them, he said the case was so complicated 
that it would be rather hard to do so, . The County Councils’ Associa- 
tion generally approved of the Bill. 

Mr. Percy GRIFFITH, the Secretary of the Association of Water 
Engineers, said the provisions of the Bill would very considerably in- 
crease the charges imposed on the water authorities of the country ; 
and as these charges would ultimately fall on the consumers, his 
Association urged that the interests of private consumers, as well as, if 
not in preference to, the interests of private owners, should be con- 
sidered. It was a popular fallacy that water companies worked for 
dividends, and were on a totally different basis from local authority 
water undertakings. If there were a general inquiry, evidence should 
be obtained as to the cost of capital in both cases. Generally, the divi- 
dends paid by water companies were equivalent to, and not, as a rule, 
in excess of, the amount of interest and capital charges which local 
authorities bad to meet. Forty-six water authorities, representing 
three-and-a-quarter million consumers, had passed resolutions in oppo- 
sition to the Bill. His Association did not understand why the pro- 
visions of a Bill affecting public interests did not apply to Scotland 
and Ireland, Clause 3 should not be made retrospective or of general 
application. While his Association did not object to a clause in a 
Pcivate Bill the operation of which was confined to the prevention of 
the abstraction of water from a site not specially authorized by Parlia- 
ment, they submitted that the clause went much beyond this, and was 
very undesirable in the public interest. The clause was very indefinite 
as regarded the information which might or might not be required 
under it. Many of the authorities he represented would object to the 
restriction.» If he had to choose between specification of works or 
specification of the amount of water, he would select the latter. Pro- 
cedure by Provisional Order should be continued. Undertakings con- 
structed under section 51 of the Public Health Act, 1875, should, if the 
Bill was passed, be exempted from its operation, With regard to 
clause 4, the Association urged that it was necessary for each case of 
compensation to be judged according to the local conditions, which 
varied considerably. This clause, and the definition of “ protected 
area,’’ could not possibly apply to gravitation supplies. There were 
cases in which compensation was right and proper. Each case should 
be considered on its merits. He did not, however, see how under a 
Gereral Bill such consideration could be given. Generally, the onus 
of proving that depletion of private sources was not due to the works of 
the undertakers could not equitably be placed on the water authorities, 
Compensation required under the general law should not exceed the 
restoration of the conditions as to quality, quartity, &c., existing 
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previously to depletion, or an equivalent in money ; and any provisions 
in the general law relative to compensation for depletion should be 
applicable not only to owners of private water supplies against water 
authorities, but also to water authorities against owners of private 
sources. He very strongly opposed any alteration of the law that a 
person claiming damages should prove his case. There were many 
instances in which water supplies were being seriously interfered with 
by works of those who, according to the Bill, were private owners. 
In the interests of public health, as well as in the interest of justice, it 
was necessary to protect the public interest before, rather than after, 
the private interest. If the Bill were passed, unwarranted claims 
would be made. If the Committee adopted the idea of throwing the 
onus of proof on water authorities, it would follow that the water 
authorities must be given specific and not general power to go on the 
lands and property of the private owners making theclaim. They had 
not this power at present. With regard to clause 5, the Association 
objected to it, because they held that it would allow a district council, 
on a line of pipes, whose area had been allotted to an authorized under- 
taker, to go to the Local Government Board and demand a supply of 
water in bulk from the authority bringing the water from a distance. 
The parenthetical words in the clause allowing this to be done should 
be deleted. The clause needed defining in a practical way. Clause 6 
appeared to be inconsistent with the opening words of clause 4. If 
existing statutory powers were to be subject to abrogation by a General 
Act, the liabilities of water authorities should not be exempted from the 
same effect. Select Committees, when passing Water Bills, considered 
liabilities and powers together ; and in future legislation the two should 
still be considered together. 

Mr. EpwarpD SANDEMAN, the Engineer to the Derwent Valley Water 
Board, also gave evidence on behalf of the Association of Water En- 
gineers. Speaking with special reference to gravitation supplies, he 
said his only objection to clause 3 was that it would prevent small 
authorities from constructing works without applying to Parliament. 
With regard to clause 4, the words “ private water supply ’’ and “ pro- 
tected area,” as defined by clause 7, made the clause apply to gravita- 
tion works. 1t appeared that the idea of a protected area was originally 
intended to apply to wells and boreholes taking underground waters, 
and that its extension to upland waters was an inadvertence. The ex- 
pression “ protected area” was defined as the area within a radius of 
2% miles from the works ; and hitherto it had been used only in con- 
nection with underground supplies. He could see no reason to make 
it applicable to gravitation works, which should be excluded from the 
section. In connection with gravitation schemes, it was usual to give 
compensation by returning a portion of the water to the river or stream 
affected. If such schemes were not excluded from the clause, compen- 
sation would be given twice over. With regard to clause 5, in all 
schemes upon which a burden of this kind was placed, the district 
councils seeking supplies should be required to define the points of 
delivery and the quantities required when the scheme was under con- 
sideration by Parliament ; otherwise the water authority carrying out 
the works might be put to unnecessary expense in providing aqueducts 
of a size which would not be proportioned to the quantity of water pass- 
ing through them. If water was set aside for the use of the district 
through which the aqueduct ran, it should be set aside altogether ; the 
quantity being determined when the Act was passed. It was unsatis- 
factory to provide for supplies being given from surplus water, because 
the district undertaking the scheme might eventually require all the 
water that it would yield. The Association recognized the propriety of 
appropriating a certain quantity of water for the use of intermediate 
districts through which an aqueduct passed; but the quantity should 
be definitely limited to a small proportion—at most, 10 per cent. of the 
whole supply. With regard to the rights of persons on the route, the 
district most urgently needing water was the one entitled toit. A 
central authority should be set up to deal with the whole question of 
water supply. 

Mr. WILL1AM MatrTHEws also gave evidence, on behalf of the As- 
sociation of Water Engineers, with reference to the bearing of the Bill 
on supplies from underground sources. Clause 3, he said, was quite 
unnecessary. The Lord Chairman’s Model Clause met every reason- 
able requirement. He strongly objected to the other clauses on 
grounds nearly all of which had been laid before the Committee. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A LIGHTING RATE QUASHED. 








At the Devonshire Quarter Sessions, held at Exeter last Wednesday, 
Mr. Spencer Pickering appealed against a lighting rate made by the 
Parish Council of Morthoe. 


Mr. T. E. Haypon and Mr. W. BErEsForp represented the appellant. 
No appearance was entered for the respondents, the Barnstaple Union 
Assessment Committee, the Overseers of Morthoe, and the Parish 
Council. 

Mr. Haypon said the appeal really was against the whole rate made 
on the 31st of December last year; but Mr. Pickering, who resided at 
Morthoe, would be satisfied if the rate for lighting by gas were quashed. 
The case hinged upon the Parish Council’s unsuccessful determination 
to adopt the Lighting and Watching Act for part of the parish; and 
the facts connected with these attempts were of some public interest. 
The objections to the rate were based mainly on the ground that the 
Act had never been validly adopted for the whole or any part of the 
parish ; that none of the meetings at which the Act was purported to 
be adopted were legally convened ; that the proceedings at these meet- 
ings were invalid and irregular; that if the Act had been validly 
adopted it was for the whole parish, at a meeting held on July 5, 1909; 
and that no proceedings thereafter were competent for the adoption of 
the Act for a particular area, until the Act had been abandoned for 
the parish, under the provisions of section 15 of the Act. On Jan. 6, 
1908, a meeting was held to consider the question of adopting the Act, 
and fifty ratepayers were present. The meeting was irregular, because 





the majority in favour of adopting the Act was not a two-thirds 
majority. On Jan. 25, 1909, the Woollacombe Gas Company was 
registered, and a parish meeting was called. To this Mr. Pickering 
objected ; pointing out that it was not regularly called. Moreover, 
those who took part in the proceedings were either Directors or share- 
holders of the Gas Company. The Act was again adopted ; and then, 
extraordinarily enough, the meeting resolved itself into one of part of 
the parish which it was desired to light. Subsequently the Local 
Government Board advised the Parish Council that their proceedings 
of January, 1908, and July, 1909, were of no legal effect. Nevertheless 
the rate was made; but Mr. Pickering was not served with a demand 
note. Hehad, in fact, to go and ask forit. At length, when he gave 
notice of appeal against the rate, the authorities announced that they 
withdrew the rate; and Mr. Pickering’s Solicitors at once pointed out 
that the Overseers could not abandon the rate, but that application 
must be made to Quarter Sessions to quash it. 

The CLerk said the whole matter was very simple. If the Court so 
ruled, an order could be made to quash the rate. 

Formal evidence having been given, 

The CuairMAN announced that the rate would be quashed. 

Mr. Haypon asked for costs as between solicitor and client; but 
the Bench would only award costs against the Parish Council in the 
ordinary way. 


Winding-Up of the Mid Oxfordshire Gas Company. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice last Tuesday, 
Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady had again before him the petition presented 
by a judgment creditor (a debenture holder) for £736. The Hon. F. 
Russell, K.C., for the petitioner, having reminded his Lordship that 
the matter stood over on June 7 in order that the Liquidator (Mr. 
Stephens) might call a meeting of the creditors, and ascertain their 
wishes with regard to continuing the voluntary liquidation,* said an 
affidavit had now been filed by the Liquidator giving the result of 
the meeting, which was an overwhelming majority in favour of a 
compulsory winding-up order. The numbers in favour of the re- 
solution submitted to the meeting to continue the voluntary liqui- 
dation were 3932; against it, 24,760. Under these circumstances, he 
did not suppose the Company would further resist the order, and it 
would not be necessary to go into the evidence which had been filed, 
showing how the petitioner would be prejudiced by a voluntary wind- 
ing-up. Mr. Christopher James, representing the Liquidator, said he 
should have submitted, on the question of prejudice, that there was no 
evidence of it ; but as this part of the case had not been opened, it was 
not necessary to go into it, beyond pointing out that the Liquidator 
had sworn positively that he was perfectly independent, and had not 
known or heard of Mr. Preston, whose nominee he was said to be, 
until the amended petition had been filed. He admitted that the 
majority of the creditors were in favour of a compulsory order ; and 
he did not know that he could properly ask the Court to disregard 
their wishes, though the unsecured creditors seemed about equal. His 
Lordship said the only proper order to make, under the circumstances, 
was the usual compulsory one. 








Bucks and Oxon District Gas Company, Limited. 


Last Friday, application was made to Mr. Justice Joyce, by Mr. 
Hughes, K.C. (with him Mr. Ward Coldridge), on behalf of Miss 
Eveleigh, a debenture holder, for the appointment of a Receiver and 
Manager of the undertaking of the above-named Company. The 
Company was incorporated on May 15, 1907, with a nominal capital 
of £25,000; and plaintiff was holder of two first debentures of £25 
each, which became payable in the event of the Company making 
default in payment of interest for three months, or of passing resolutions 
for winding-up. On the 25th of June, the Company passed a resolution 
for voluntary winding-up, and appointed Mr. G. Montague White as 
Liquidator. It was asked that this gentleman should be appointed 
Receiver and Manager. Mr. Galbraith, appearing for the Company, 
said he could not resist the application. His Lordship appointed Mr. 
White, who is to act at once, and give security in due course, but not 
to act beyond Oct. 31 without further order. 





A Gas Official Sentenced. 


At the Warwickshire Quarter Sessions last week, Ernest Harry 
Clarke, a clerk, pleaded guilty to stealing various sums of money while 
in the employ of the Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Maddocks, 
for the prosecution, said the prisoner had been a trusted servant for 
years. He was employed in the Gas Department; and part of his 
duties was to receive the money collected, enter the amounts on a 
counterfoil, and account for the wholesum. He defrauded his employers 
by entering a smaller amount than he received, and stealing the differ- 
ence. The total amount of the defalcations, which spread over three 
or four years, was about £440. Apart from this offence, he bore an 
excellent character, and gave the officials every assistance; but the 
Corporation had no option but to set the case before the Court. The 
prisoner absconded to Stow-on-the-Wold, but returned and gave himself 
up. A sentence of six months’ hard labour was passed. 





* See ‘* JOURNAL”’ for June 14, p. 705. 








It was, of course, only what one would have expected that a 
Saturday evening should be chosen for a “ sudden failure” of the elec- 
tric light at Pontypool. ‘Considerable inconvenience,” we are told, 
was caused to tradespeople and pedestrians ; and in a large number of 
instances persons resorted to candles and oil lamps, for which there was 
a rush. For some time, the market place was in total darkness ; and 
something akin to panic occurred among the people in the large hall. 
Considerable quantities of goods were stolen from the stalls. The 
cause of the failure is, it seems, in doubt; but the blame has been 
thrown upon the main switchboard. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS COMMISSIONERS. 





The Accounts for the Year. 


The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners had before them on 
Monday of last week the accounts for the financial year ending May 15. 
In submitting the accounts, the Treasurer—Mr. John S. Gibb—also 
lodged an abstract statement to the effect that: The Commissioners 
will notice that the “‘ abstract” is considerably more detailed than has 
been the case in former years. The general features are in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Scottish Office, as confirmed and approved 
by the Commissioners. The following short statement shows the finan- 
cial result of the year’s operations :— 


The balance carried to profit and loss account 
on the year’s working is . 


‘ £125,361 
There has been paid during the year— 
For Edinburgh and Leith annuities . - $31,430 
», Edinburgh-Portobello gas annuities 1,028 
,, Amount transferred to sinking fund in 
respect of annuities redeemed . . . 2,741 
», Do.in respect of mortgages redeemed . . 2,535 
», Interest on mortgages, &c. . . . . « 40,722 
», Expenses of mortgages 2 a ee 444 
», Special reserve fund, in terms of 1908 Act 16,686 
a 94,586 
Showing a net balance on the year’s working of. . . . «. £30,774 
to which falls to be added the balance 
brought from the year 1909 (after charging 
the contributions to the sinking and reserve 
tunds applicable to that year) 2,619 
Making the total sum at the credit of net revenue 
account Oe Ee a ae Tae ae ee £33393 
This is subject to the statutory minimum charges for the 
sinking funds, as follows :— 
(1) For repayment of money borrowed (2os. 
POTOOUE) 6 5) 6 a se ee - £11,764 
(2) For redemption of annuities (15s. per 
cent.) ne te ee ee oe ee 
(3) For reserve fund (Commissioners’ Gas 
Order, 1902, section 9), } per cent. on 
£481,251 Reto nn sm say Oe 
Together. . . . .—— 19,828 
Which leaves a balance of £13,565 


at the credit of profit and loss account, to be carried for- 
ward to next year, or to be added to the reserve fund, as the 
Commissioners may determine. 


A further proportion of the costs of the alteration and extension of the 
offices and workshops at Waterloo Place and Calton Hill has been charged 
against revenue. The contribution to the special reserve fund, required 
by the 1908 Act (£15,686) has been met out of this year’s revenue, by in- 
structions of the Commissioners. 

The gas sold has been 80 million cubic feet more than last year; but the 
revenue from gas is less by £2894, consequent upon the reduction in price. 

The return from residual products has been greater by £2637 than last 
year. 


The present value of 1d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas is £8180. 


Under the Commissioners’ Act of 1908, the capital of the Edinburgh 
Gaslight Company (£200,000) has been converted into perpetual an- 
nuities, redeemable at any term of Whitsunday or Martinmas, at 28} 
years’ purchase. The capitalized amount is £570,000, and the amount 
of yearly annuities, £20,000. The capital of the Edinburgh and Leith 
Gas Company has been similarly increased in amount from £150,000 
to £399,000, with £14,000 of annuities ; and the capital of the Porto- 
bello Gaslight Company, Limited, has been increased from {£20,000 to 
£24,000, with £1200 ofannuities. The total] capital authorized is stated 
at £993,000, and the total annuities at £35,200. Annuities have been 
redeemed to the amount of £2793, at a cost of £78,149. A year ago, 
before the conversion of the stock, the total capital authorized was 
stated at £370,000; and the annuities redeemed amounted to £2646 ; 
the cost of redemption having been £28,107. Money has been borrowed 
on mortgage to the amount of £1,281,250, out of a total authorized of 
£1,400,000. Of the amount borrowed on mortgage, £118,749 has been 
repaid ; leaving mortgage debt amounting to £1,174,877—a reduction 
of £28,073 during the year. There are also deposit receipts, bearing 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent., to the amount of £1500. 

The cost of the acquisition of the undertaking is stated at £1,068,933, 
under deduction of £15,360 received for plant or properties sold or 
transferred to Granton. Of the sum stated, there was expended upon 
the acquisition of the Edinburgh Company £599,189; of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Company, £441,100; of the Portobello Company, 
£26,794; and of the Corstorphine Company, £1850. The amounts 
expended since the date of acquisition in 1888 have been: On works, 
manufacturing plant, &c., in New Street, £26,530; in Baltic Street, 
£1550; in Salamander Street, £6811 ; in Portobello, £54; in Corstor- 
phine, £25; atGranton, £841,721; in Assembly Street workshops, &c., 
£5512; and upon Craigleith quarry and water-main, £5631. Upon 
main and service pipes there has been expended £192,693, of which 
£985 was expended last year; upon gas-meters, £64,228; upon office 
turniture, £363; upon heritable properties not embraced in the works, 
£9650; upon gas cooking and heating stoves, £13,852 (subject to 
deduction during the year of £804); and upon the cost of the Com- 
missioners’ Act of 1888, £22,671. The total capital outlays of the 
Commissioners have been {£2,246,377, of which £1505 was incurred 
last year. With deductions amounting to £1849, the capital account 
stands at £2,244,528. 

In November last, the price of gas was reduced from 3s. to 2s. rod. 
per 1000 cubic feet to ordinary consumers, The quantity of gas sold 





during the year was 1,963,184,400 cubic feet—an increase of 80,894,400 
cubic feet. The quantity sold to ordinary consumers was 1,708,616,400 
cubic feet ; to prepayment meter consumers, 71,538,500 cubic feet ; and 
for use in gas-engines, 26,401,200 cubic feet. The revenue from the 
sale of gas was £281,360—a decrease of £2894. Coke realized (less 
£5248 working expenses and railway carriage) £32,171I—an increase 
of £1424. Tar brought in £11,480—a decrease of £1298. Sulphate 
of ammonia produced (less £5150 working expenses) £21,242—an 
increase of £2513. The total revenue from residual products was 
£64,893—an increase of £2638. The revenue from all sources was 
£359,373—an increase of £11,871. 

The quantity of coal carbonized was 187,153 tons—an increase of 
6533 tons. The cost of coal was {£93,605—a decrease of £19,452. 
The cost of oil for carburetted water gas was {2919—a decrease of 
£1723. The wages of workmen, &c., carbonizing, amounted to 
£12,634—an increase of {210. Salaries, wages, and charges at works 
for general purposes, works staff, &c., amounted to £12,901—an in- 
crease of £272. Parifier material, and wages of purifier men came to 
£861—an increase of £48. Repairs and maintenance of works and 
plant, tools and implements, &c., at Granton, New Street, &c., and 
dismantling old works, cost £31,878—an increase of £5482. The total 
cost of manufacturing gas was £154,799 —a decrease of £15,153. Dis- 
tribution cost £28,255—an increase of (645. There was expended 
on repairing and fitting up gas cookers, fires, and appliances, £8797— 
an increase of £6952. Management cost {11,472—an increase of £344. 
Feu-duties and rents amounted to £625—an increase of £5. Rates 
and taxes came to £17,388—an increase of £860. Pensions and allow- 
ances amounted to £1234—a decrease of £240. The contribution of 
the Commissioners to the superannuation fund created by the Act of 
1908, equivalent to the contributions by the employees, amounted to 
£1811; and the interest upon the special contribution to the superan- 
nuation fund, amounted to £2035. Accidental damages cost £187—an 
increase of £180. Law and parliamentary expenses amounted to £205— 
a decrease of £1814. Discounts, abatements, and bad debts amounted 
to £7202—an increase of £150, The total expenditure was £234,012 — 
a decrease of £1342. There was left a balance of £125,361—as com- 
pared with £112,147 a year ago. 

Out of the balance of £125,361, and £32,839 brought forward from 
the previous year, the Commissioners have paid, in respect of annui- 
ties, £35,200; interest, £43,256; expenses of mortgages, £445; con- 
tribution to special reserve fund, £15,686 ; to sinking fund for redemp- 
tion of annuities, £6890; to sinking fund for repayment of borrowed 
money, £12,104; and to the general reserve fund, £1226, and to the 
special reserve fund, £10,000. These payments amount to £124,807, 
and leave a net balance of £33,393. 

The Commissioners have expended £80,437 in the redemption of 
annuities to the amount of £2793. They have, from the sinking fund, 
invested in mortgages over heritable property £212,o10—an increase 
during the year of £1743. The sinking fund for redemption of annui- 
ties amounts to £249,884, and for repayment of money borrowed, to 
£132,920. The general reserve fund amounts to £19,340; the special 
reserve fund to £25,973; and the superannuation fund to £5688. 





LEEDS GAS-WORKS RESULTS. 


The Leeds Gas Committee met last Tuesday—Alderman Tetley in 
the chair—when Mr. R. H. Townsley, the Engineer and General 
Manager, presented the financial statement of the gas undertaking for 
the year to March 31. 


The total revenue for the twelve months was £380,500, and the total 
expenditure £282,179; leaving a gross profit of £98,321, as against a 
gross profit for the previous year of £95,587. From the gross profits, 
£52,296 is paid out in income-tax and interest, £37,918 goes to the 
redemption fund, and £2092 for repayment of stoves. This leaves a 
net profit for the relief of the city rates of £6016, as compared with a 
net profit of £5068 for the previous twelve months. The sales of gas 
show a decrease of 99,234,300 cubic feet, or 34 per cent., compared with 
the quantity sold the previous year. This decrease is attributed 
partly to depression in trade, partly to lessened consumption due to the 
greatly extended use of incandescent burners, and partly to the extra- 
ordinarily bright winter. The latter cause was particularly operative 
during the quarter ended March 31, when the consumption decreased 
by 70 million cubic feet compared with 1909. During the year, the 
net debt on capital account was reduced by £30,446, and now stands 
at £1,273,524- 

Altogether, the report is considered by the Committee to be a satis- 
factory one. 








LEICESTER GAS AND ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKINGS. 


Separation of Management. 

At the Meeting of the Leicester Town Council last Tuesday, the Gas 
and Electric Lighting Committee presented a report dealing with the 
future management of the two undertakings under their control. They 
were unanimously of opinion that it was desirable that there should be 
separate management of the gas undertaking ; and they recommended 
that the Council should advertise for a Gas Engineer and Manager at 
a commencing salary of £800 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£100 to £1000 a year. With reference to the control of the electricity 
undertaking, the Committee recommended that expert advice should be 
taken as to the practicability of amalgamating the administration of the 
two generating systems of electricity at the gas-works and the tramway 
power station. 

Alderman Smitn, the Chairman of the Committee, in moving the 
adoption of the report, after referring to the growth of the gas undertaking 
and the electric lighting department under the control of the late Mr. 
Alfred Colson, proceeded to remark that the Committee bad to consider 
the question of the future management from two aspects. The first was: 
“Ts it desirable to run each of the two undertakings on its own merits 
or under separate management?” and the second: “ Is it better, in the 
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public interest, to amalgamate the two works under the control of one 
special Electricity Committee?” There were probably some advan- 
tages and disadvantages in regard to the adoption of either plan. It 
was alleged, for instance, and probably with some truth, that the 
Aylestone electricity works had not had a fair chance in competition 
with gas for lighting purp2ses, and that under separate management 
it could do much better ; that its present reserve power might be used 
by the Tramways Committee, and thus improve its day-load and finan- 
cial position. The advantages of unification might be briefly summar- 
ized as follows: (1) The whole electricity production and supply for 
lighting and power would be under the control of one special Com- 
mittee, whose duty it would be to supply electricity at the cheapest pos- 
sible rate. (2) It would stop friction between Committees, and abolish 
insane and unnecessary competition. (3) Consumers and users of 
light and power would have free choice in taking alternating or direct 
current, whichever suited them best, at equal rates. (4) The present 
ducts, cables, and machinery could be more economically used for the 
present purposes and future extensions of supply. (5) One central 
office—part of the present gas offices being available—could be ex- 
tended, where all requiring electricity for light or power could apply. 
(6) Amalgamation would mean the retention of the present engineering 
and clerical staffs, with less friction and better control and economy 
of management. Having regard to certain engineering difficulties that 
might have to be overcome in carrying out the changes indicated, the 
Committee thought they should have the best available expert advice 
before any change was made. They asked for power, in conjunction 
with the Tramways Committee, who were equally interested in the 
change, to obtain such expert advice as the Joint Committee might 
think necessary, in order to guide them to a right conclusion. 

Mr. G. E. Hitton seconded the motion; and, after some remarks, 
it was carried, 


COVENTRY GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS. 





At the Meeting of the Coventry City Council last Tuesday, the 
management of the gas undertaking of the Corporation was warmly 
eulogized on account of the successful year’s working, which had pro- 
duced a net profit of £18,000; and the Council marked their sense of 
appreciation by increasing the salary of Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, 
the Engineer and General Manager, by {150 per annum. The result 
shown above was described by the Chairman of the Gas Committee 
(Mr. W. H. Batchelor) as the first of a series of good reports which 
the citizens might confidently expect from the undertaking in future. 
Naturally there were some who thought the advance granted was too 
high ; and there were two amendments to the Committee’s resommen- 
dation, which was made with unanimity—one being that a rise of £109 
should be given, and the other providing for an increase of {50. The 
latter was characterized by one councillor as “paltry; ” and the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation was eventually accepted. The point was very 
strongly emphasized that, when Mr. Stevenson was appointed, he was 
given to understand that if he made the concern a financial success, 
and showed good results, the Council would reward him accordingly. 
This he had done; and, apart from his capabilities as Manager, he 
had saved the Gas Department considerable sums by his great engi- 
neering skill, as shown in the design of the new works at Foleshill, of 
which the report presented embraced the first year’s working. Another 
point impressed with some effect upon the Council was that had Mr. 
Stevenson been in the service of a private company he would have been 
paid a higher salary than was now proposed, and that, in fact, there 
were smaller towns than Coventry where the salary of the gas manager 
was higher. 

In reviewing the past year’s results, Mr. Batchelor referred to various 
economies that had been effected under the improved methods of work- 
ing, and held out a hope of still better results in years tocome. At 
the same time, he was not unmindful of the keen competition the Gas 
Department had to face in the matter of the supply of electricity, par- 
ticularly for power purposes; and he remarked that some of those 
who previously used gas-engines had now adopted electric motors. 
Satisfaction was expressed at the continued increase of customers 
through the prepayment meters; but in regard to gas-cookers, the 
Chairman mentioned that there was a good deal of expense involved in 
the frequent removal of users from one house to another—there being 
a disposition on the part of people to require either a new cooker 
entirely or to have one already in use thoroughly cleaned and over- 
hauled. This work was necessarily very expensive, particularly when 
it was considered that as many as fifteen removals not infrequently 
occurred in one day. Dealing with the proposal to reduce the price of 
gas by 1d. per 1000 cubic feet to ordinary consumers, and 2d. in the 
case of those using prepayment meters, it was pointed out that a 
promise was given, when the new works were opened, that there should 
be some concession made to small consumers at the earliest possible 
moment; and the Committee were hopeful that this was only the com- 
mencement of further reductions that would be rendered possible by 
the more advantageous methods of production they now had. 

In the course of a short discussion, the view was expressed by one 
speaker that the price of gas was still very high in Coventry, so far as 
ordinary consumers were concerned, particularly in view of the sub- 
stantial nature of the profits shown as the result of the past year’s 
working ; but the Chairman explained that, in recommending that only 
£4000 should be devoted to the relief of the local rates, the Committee 
had regard to the fact that they must make ample provision for the loss 
of capital consequent upon the abandonment of the old works—an 
amount that was estimated at £67,000. Moreover, the Council must 
not forget that they had exhausted their borrowing powers in respect 
of the gas undertaking, and that there was a tendency now for large 
sums not to be voted towards the relief of rates. The Committee were 
anxious to wipe off the amount referred to as early as they could, and 
place the undertaking in as favourable a financial position as possible. 
For this reason, they were proposing this year to make a grant of 
£13,000 out of the net profits towards the loss of capital. A further 
point to be considered was that if they weat to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow more money, they might be met by a 





refusal; so that by keeping the powers they possessed in their own 
hands, and using the profits earned in the way they thought best, they 
could avoid the necessity for anything of the kind. 

The report was unanimously adopted, together with the recom- 
mendations submitted as to the disposal of the surplus. 


The wisdom of the step taken by the Water Department some time 
ago in deciding to acquire an additional supply of water from the 
Birmingham Corporation, was shown in the excellent report presented 
to the City Council at the same meeting. The net profits realized as 
the result of the past year’s operations amounted to £5577, against a 
profit of £2133 in the previous year. Alderman Drinkwater, the 
Chairman of the Water Committee, in presenting their report, said that 
but for certain extra amounts that had to be included in this year’s 
accounts, under the new system adopted in the presentation of the 
figures relating to the department, they would have been able to show 
a record surplus. Reference was made to the arrangement with the 
Birmingham Corporation, whereby Coventry bas to make a minimum 
payment of £5000 a year for the water received ; but it was pointed out 
that care was taken to see that the full quantity allowed was used. 
The city had been weli provided for throughout the year; there being 
no scarcity recorded. It was correct that they had had to make an 
increase of 25 per cent. in the scale of charges, and though some thought 
this was excessive, the wisdom of it had been fully justified in the result 
now submitted. Allusion was made to the additional expenditure 
incurred upon the department in the last twelve months; and the 
Chairman said they had to face a further outlay of between £30,000 
and £40,000. The satisfactory result shown was due to the increased 
number of consumers and the successful management of the concern 
by Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, the Water Engineer. The Council adopted 
the report, and decided to apply £3500 in relief of rates. 


LONGTON GAS AND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY. 





The Past Year’s Working. 


Below are given some particulars from the report of the Engineer 
and General Manager (Mr. W. Langford) on the Longton gas and 
electricity undertakings, as well as some figures from the accounts re- 
lating to the past year’s working —that is, to March 31. 


The report states that the total quantity of gas made during the 
year was 155,100,000 cubic feet ; being an increase on the previous 
year of 3,959,000 cubic feet, or 2°6 per cent. The gas sold shows an 
increase of 2,844,600 cubic feet, or 1°9 percent. The quantity of gas 
unaccounted for through leakage equalled 4°59 per cent. There 
was, says Mr. Langford, a substantial increase in the quantity of gas 
produced per ton of coal carbonized ; and the unaccounted-for gas is 
very low for a mining district. The amount paid over to the borough 
fund in relief of the rates was £5200; the total so employed since the 
purchase of the gas-works by the Corporation having been £73,397. 
The gross profits on the year’s working amounted to £9937. After pro- 
viding forinterest and sinking fund charges on capital, there remained 
a net profit of £4225, which, together with an amount of £2175 re- 
ceived from the depreciation and reserve fund, has been dealt with as 
follows: Paid over to the bororgh fund, £5000; expended on fitting 
up cottages on the slot system, £295 ; expended on new mains, £294); 
on new meters, £713—total, £6302, and leaving a balance of £98 to 
be carried forward. 

With regard to the supply of electricity, the report states that the 
total number of units generated during the past year was 329,268 ; 
being an increase of 55,867 units. The total number sold was 306,186. 
All new meters, repairs, and renewals of machinery and plant were paid 
for out of revenue. The average price paid per unit for motive power 
was 1°491.; forlighting, 4°5d. Thegross profits for the year amounted 
to {2119, and after deducting the interest and sinking fund charges 
there was a net profit of £537. 

Following the report are the accounts. The first table shows the 
quantity of gas made, sold, and unaccounted for from 1879 till the past 
financial year. In 1879, the make was 65 million cubic feet, of which 
56% millions were sold, and the leakage was 13'28 per cent. Last year, 
the figures were 155 and 148 millions, and a loss of only 4°59 per cent. 
At the outset of the Corporation’s management, the price of gas was 
3s. 6d. within the borough; but it was lowered to 3s. in 1885. It had 
to be put up again in rgo1 ; but it was quickly brought down 3d., then 
another 2d., and is now 2s. 9d., less 3d. discount, with a charge of 
2s. 3d. to 1s. 9d. for power, according to quantity. The next table 
shows the amounts paid to the borough fund since the gas-works were 
transferred to the Corporation. They range from £500 in (1899) up to 
£5000 for the past year. Since Mr. Langford took ofiice, £2000 has been 
transferred to the borough fund annually for six years, £2500 for three 
years, then £3000; now £5000. The total capital outlay stands at 
£158,475, of which £78,475 has been spent on new works; but in 
March, 1905, a sum of £1450 (not shown in the account) was written off 
for depreciation. The £80,000 originally borrowed in respect of the 
gas undertaking, as well as £20,000 subsequently raised, will both be 
repaid in eighteen years; while a further loan of £10,000, repayable in 
thirty years from June 30, 1894, will be cleared off in fourteen years. 
The capital actually employed is: Mortgage loans, stock, and deben- 
tures, £132,450; less repaid and in sinking fund £44,340—total, 
£88,110. As mentioned in the report, the gross profit is £9937; being 
the difference between revenue, £24,508, and expenditure, £14,571. 

The following are the general results of the year’s working : Coal gas 
made, 142,988,000 cubic feet ; water gas made, 12,112,000 cubic feet— 
total, 155,100,000 cubic feet. Gas sold to private consumers, 128,137,000 
cubic feet ; for public lighting, 18,086,000 cubic feet ; used on works, 
1,745,000 cubic feet ; unaccounted for, 7,132,000 cubic feet. The quan- 
tity of coal carbonized was 11,083 tons. The make of gas was 12,901 
cubic feet per ton; and the average illuminating power was 15°8 can- 
dles, tested with the No. 2 burner. The sale of gas per ton was 12,100 
cubic feet. The production of residuals was: Coke, 7204 tons; tar, 
743 tons; sulphate of ammonia, 119 tons 6 cwt. They had realized 
5s. 6°66d., 1s. 5°28d., and 1s. 9°52d. per ton of coal used. 
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LINCOLN GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS. 


The Past Year’s Working. 

The audited accounts of the Lincoln Corporation for the past finan- 
cial year have lately been abstracted under the supervision of the City 
Accountant (Mr. J. H. Burgess) ; and the following figures show the 
progress of the gas and water undertakings. 


The quantity of gas sold was 356,590,501 cubic feet, of which up- 
wards of 327,090,020 cubic feet were taken by private consumers. This 
produced £36,485; the sale of residuals realized £12,371; and the 
gross profit was £14,235, of which £3000 was used in aid of the general 
district rate. Redemption of debt accounts for some £8000; and gas 
cooking-stoves have been purchased to the extent of f1012—the 
balance carried forward being £1133, or more than £709 in excess of 
the previous figure. The balance-sheet shows the assets and outlay to 
amount to £253,268, nearly half of which has been paid off, as the total 
liabilities are £148,464, and the balance of assets is £104,893. 

The water-works revenue account shows that the income last year 
was in excess of the expenditure by £17,449, out of which had to be 
paid the interest on, and repayment of, loans, amounting to £10,546, 
and certain special expenses. The balance standing to the credit of 
the net revenue account on the 31st of March was £3907. Turning to 
the capital account, there was a balance due to the Treasurer in March, 
1909, of £11,333; and the payments during the year amounted to close 
upon £46,000. To meet these, £14,229 was raised by the issue of 
stock, £50,000 was advanced by the Union of London and Smiths 
Bank, Limited (of the latter amount £13,000 has been repaid), and 
£1421 has been transferred from the net revenue account. The balance 
of payments over receipts at the end of March was £4392. Coming 
to the balance-sheet, the mortgage and stock debt amounts to £160,252. 
Adding the accounts due to sundry persons and the cash due to the 
Treasurer brings the total liabilities up to £163,201. The balance of 
assets, however, amounts to close upon £73,000. 


KENDAL GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS. 





At the Meeting of the Gas and Water Committee of the Kendal Cor- 
poration on Monday last week, the Engineer and Manager (Mr. W. R. 
Wilson) presented his report for the year ended the 31st of March. 
It showed that the gross profits of the Gas Department amounted to 
£3734; and after setting aside £2725 for interest and sinking fund 
charges, there was a surplus of £1009, out of which the Committee had 
voted £800 in relief of the rates. The reserve fund remains at £5000; 
and the sinking fund, including debt repaid, stands at £13,675. The 
total quantity of coal and cannel carbonized amounted to 7713 tons 
18 cwt., being an increase of 55 tons 4 cwt., or 0.72 per c2nt,, on the 
preceding year. The cost of the coal delivered on the works was 
£5987, or 158. 628d. per ton. The total quantity of gas made was 
84,029,709 cubic feet, being an increase of 1,206,700 cubic feet, or 1°45 
percent. The amount of gas sent out, as shown by the consumers’ 
meters was 77,177,800 cubic feet—an increase of 187,200 cubic feet, 
or 0'24 percent. There are at present 1877 ordinary and 1807 prepay- 
ment consumers on the books; showinga net increase of 67 ordinary and 
246 prepayment consumers over the year 1908-9. The receipts for 
coke show a decrease of £229; for tar, an increase of £18; and for 
sulphate of ammonia, an increase of {2 12s. 5d. The price of gas has 
been reduced from 2s. 8d, to 2s. 6d., and for public lighting from 
23. 7d, to 2s. 4d. per 1009 cubic feet. In the Water Department, the 
gross profit amounts to £2484. Interest on debentures absorbs £1539 
(less £1 15s. 6d. being bank interest), and sinking fund £781; leaving 
a surplus of £164. The sinking fund, including debt repaid, stands at 
£10,860. The Committee resolved that the Borough Treasurer should 
transfer £800 from the Gas Department net revenue account to the 
general district fund account; and that the sum of £200, being the 
remainder of the surplus profit, should be carried to next year’s net 
revenue account. As to the surplns profit of the Water Department, 
they decided that the Borough Treasurer should transfer it to the 
reserve fund account. 





Miners and the Eight Hours Act.—At a conference of miners 
on the question of amending the Mines (Eight Hours) Act, held at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel last Wednesday, the following resolu- 
tion was agreed to: ‘‘ That this conference, having fully considered the 
position in South Wales, hereby reaffirm the resolution passed on 
March 30, 1gto, and resolve to resist any amendment to the Mines 
Regulations Act, 1908, which is not introduced or sanctioned by the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain.’? The resolution of March 30 
referred to is the one which authorizes the South Wales miners to 
agree to the conditions negotiated with the South Wales owners for the 
continuation of the Coal Conciliation Board, and in it strong opposition 
was expressed to any amendment of the Eight Hours Act. 


Fatal Explosion of Acetyleae Gas.—A groom and a nurse were 
killed and three other persons seriously injured by an explosion of 
acetylene gas which occurred last Tuesday night at Lord Huntingdon’s 
residence, Sharavogue House, near Birr, King’s County. There had 
been an escape of acetylene gas, which was not considered serious ; but 
as the nursery governess, Miss Jessie Dawne, was going to her apart- 
ments with a lighted candle, a terrific explosion took place in a long 
corridor on the first floor. She received terrible injuries, and suc- 
cumbed within an hour, A stableman named Joseph Power, who was 
in the corridor at the time, was killed instantly. At the inquest, 
William Ennis, the steward, said that he had been working the gas- 
generator for upwards of two years, and no accident had happened 
with it. The gas was conveyed into the house by an iron pipe, but 
the one under the flooring of the passage where the explosion occurred 
was of lead: and his opinion was that the leakage could have been 


caused by rats gnawing through the pipe. A verdict was returned of 
* Accidental death,”’ 





PORTRAIT OF THE LATE SIR G. LIVESEY UNVEILED. 


At the West Greenwich Gas-Works Institute, on the 24th ult., Mr. 
Charles Carpenter, the Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 


pany, unveiled a portrait of the late Sir George Livesey, the work of 
Miss Mabel Robinson, of Balham. The cost has been borne by the 
members of the Institute; a Committee, of which Mr. Alfred Showell 
is the Hon. Secretary, having charge of the collection of the subscrip- 
tions. Mr. J. F. Braidwood, the Engineer of the Greenwich station 
of the Company, presided ; and there was a largeattendance. Before 
unveiling the portrait, which was covered by a Union Jack, Mr. Car- 
penter dwelt upon the incalculable results of co-partnership, of which 
Sir George was the pioneer. He said his interest in the welfare of 
working men never abated; and nothing gave him greater pleasure 
than to get into conversation with them. Mr, Carpenter warmly com- 
mended the idea of the portrait. He then cut a string, and the por- 
trait, “‘depicting the noble features of the late Sir George,” as he 
added, was exposed to view, amid profound silence. Mr. Carpenter 
and Mr. Braidwood were cordially thanked for the part they had taken 
in the function, and it was brought toa close. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN CO-PARTNERSHIP SCHEME. 





Its Coming of Age. 


The first article in the ‘“‘Co-Partnership Journal of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company” for July is on “The Coming of Age of Co- 
Partnership.” It is by Mr. Charles Carpenter, the Chairman of the 
Company, who offers the following remarks on the subject. 

Under the name of the “ Bonus Scheme ” our co-partnership came 
into being in the troublous year of 1889; and it has now, therefore, 
had existence for twenty-one years. Sir George Livesey often related 
the circumstances which led up to its conception; and these need not 
now be recapitulated. Its great object was to improve the relationship 
between the Company and its employees, and ai the same time to give 
them the opportunity of bettering their lot in life. Wéith the present 
declaration of bonus at the rate of 8} per cent. upon all salaries and 
wages earned during the past twelve months, the amount of money 
credited in this way to the Company’s employees now exceeds half-a- 
million pounds sterling. This remarkable figure represents the sum of 
what has been paid over and above wages as the Company’s return for 
the loyal and intelligent service of its large army of workers during the 
period under review. A friend of mine often applies to us a remark of 
an eminent statesman, now deceased, and says “ Weare all Socialists.” 
Well, if this is Socialism, we have nothing to be ashamed of in the de- 
signation. I think, however, the similarity ends with the name. 

With the welfare of working men and women near and dear to his 
heart, Sir George saw the fallacious basis upon which rested most of 
the socialistic teaching ; and he set himself to work to devise a more 
practical one, for which his intense sympathies and wide experience so 
eminently fitted him. His great ideal was the formation into a new 
class, though under an old name, of those who, whether labourers or 
artisans, toil for a daily or an hourly wage. A fundamental part of 
the new order of things was a plan to give greater continuity and 
certainty of service. To this end, a system of agreements was insti- 
tuted; and instead of following their vocation under the uncertain 
tenure of an hour’s, a day’s, or even a week’s notice, workmen were 
assured regular and continuous employment for periods varying from 
three to twelve months. 

Furthermore, beyond the wages which custom and trade societies 
had decreed as fair to live within and provide not only for a summer 
holiday but an occasional rainy day, a part of the varying profits of 
the undertaking was set aside year by year for the employees’ benefit, 
and invested by the purchase of shares in the Company’s business. 
These shares are bought in the open market, transferred to the work- 
men in their own names, and inalienably held by them. Sarely the 
possession of such securities is bound to bring about a feeling of 
freedom and independence attainable in no other way. Must it not 
make a man less fearful and more self-reliant if he feels he has the 
means in his possession to run alone for a few weeks or a few months, 
instead of having to pass his life in complete dependence, living from 
hand to mouth ? 

Co-partnership has become as integral a part of our business as the 
supply of gas. I make this statement with firm conviction and full 
deliberation. But neither in gas supply nor in co-partnersbip must we 
be content with mattersyas they are. Undertakings which do not pro- 
gress recede. I believe there is no such thing as standing still. Our 
aim must be to promote the economic use of gas in every way ; and 
the greater the return the consumer gets for the money he spends with 
us, the more he is likely so to spend. And the same principle is true of 
the bonus. The more the employees invest their savings in the Com- 
pany, the greater their interest in it becomes and their power to contri- 
bute to its prosperity. We cannot expect the whole half million to be 
in existence to-day as the employees’ holding in the Company; but I 
do beg all to use their utmost endeavour to increase the amount. 


Its Cash Value. 


In the same number of the publication referred to in the opening 
paragraph, there is shown, from some figures furnished by the Chief 
Accountant of the Company (Mr. Sims), the money value of the co- 
partnership bonus to a workman earning the very moderate wage of 
30s. a week. If sucha man had decided at the inauguration of the 
scheme to leave his bonus and interest untouched, it would in the past 
twenty years have accumulated to £175 12s. 6d., thus: Withdrawable 
account, £108 15s.; trust account, £66 17s. 6d. This represents the 
cash value of the bonus to a man earning his 30s. weekly. Other 
amounts would be proportionate—i.e., fora man with £2 per week, the 
figures would be one-third more. 
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ABATEMENT OF THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 


Deputation to the Local Government Board. 


A deputation representing nineteen Municipalities (including Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast, Bradford, Leeds, Cardiff, Llan- 
dudno, and Brighton) and several public associations waited upon the 
President of the Local Government Board (the Right Hon. John Burns) 
last Wednesday, and presented a memorial on the subject of preventing 
the pollution of the air by smoke. 


The memorialists set forth the evil effects of the smoke nuisance, 
and referred to the steps taken by the Legislature to cure the evil. 
This, they said, was curable by the application of thought and an 
expenditure on apparatus, which, carefully used, was accompanied by 
economy of fuel. Though the Public Health Act, 1875, intended the 
Local Government Board to take action on the failure of a local autho- 
rity to do so, the memorialists considered that the Board was not 
sufficiently equipped. They therefore made a series of requests, among 
them being the following: ‘‘ The creation of a Smoke Department of 
the Local Government Board, with inspectors, competent men with 
scientific training, who should supervise and report upon the success 
of the local authorities in keeping down smoke, and give them advice 
and assistance. If, in the opinion of the Board, these authorities 
prove ineffective, the Board should itself undertake the control of 
smoke. In order to remove the domestic smoke nuisance, all new fire- 
places should, after a reasonable delay, be inspected and passed as 
drains and plans are. Believing that cheap gas will be a large factor 
in the ultimate solution of the smoke question, we trust the Board, in 
dealing with the borrowing powers asked for by gas undertakings, will 
absolutely prohibit the pernicious practice of selling gas dear to relieve 
the rates. This leads to wasteful expenditure, is unfair to large users 
of gas, and prevents the development of this clean and civilized way 
of obtaining heat and power.” 

The deputation, which was received in private, was introduced 
by Mr. Gorpon Harvey, M.P., who stated that, as a manufacturer 
owning four mill chimneys, he had practically succeeded in stopping 
smoke and making a profit. 

Principal Grauam, the Chairman of the Smoke Abatement League, 
cited figures to show that the existing smoke legislation is a failure over 
most of the country. He said that seven towns were endeavouring to 
carry out the law—viz., Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Bradford, Nottingham, and Sheffield. The total number of prosecu- 
tions instituted by these towns came to 2181 in the two years 1903 and 
1904; leaving only 164 prosecutions to be distributed over the remaining 
102 authorities in two years, or less than one prosecution each per 
annum, though they had received 6182 official reports of nuisance from 
black smoke. The new feature of the deputation was that they were 
there as representatives of municipalities themselves, asking the Local 
Government Board to come and assist localities where they clearly 
failed. They did not ask that the subject should be taken wholly out 
of their control ; only that local control should be guided, stimulated, 
and, where it failed, supplemented by central control, with a staff of 
inspectors analogous to those who work under the Alkali Acts. It was 
extremely desirable that there should be in immediate control of smoky 
chimneys someone more influential and better informed than the ordi- 
nary smoke inspector, whose wages were not much above those of a 
skilled workman, and whose duty it was to control and even to annoy 
wealtby firms. 

Mr. W. B. Situ, the Convener of the Sub-Committee on Air Purifi- 
cation of the Glasgow Corporation, stated, as showing the necessity for 
action, that they had in Glasgow last winter one of the most striking 
examples of the direct effect of smoke-polluted air on the lives of the 
people. In nine weeks following the 30th of October there was an ex- 
cess of 1060 deaths ; and as the increased number of deaths each week 
exactly synchronized with the occurrence of black fogs, they thought 
it was conclusively proved that smoke-fog was the immediate cause of 
this excessive mortality. The speaker went on to say he had been re- 
quested to put before Mr. Burns, for his consideration, the desirability 
of consolidating the laws against the emission of smoke, and making 
one uniform code for the whole country. Various local authorities in 
England and Scotland had Special Acts under which they proceeded ; 
and they varied considerably in the powers they conferred for dealing 
with this form of nuisance. It seemed to the deputation that all these 
differences should be put an end to, and that there should be one general 
law applicable to all manufacturers alike. It was now well known that 
for many of the smaller industries in a city the gas which was manu- 
factured and sold by the corporation was utilized for the purpose of 
driving machinery and for heating and cooking purposes. Wherever 
gas was used in place of coal, smoke was entirely prevented ; and hence 
they desired to specially draw Mr. Burns's attention to the difficulties 
which lay in the way of some manufacturers as against others in the 
utilization of this smokeless form of fuel. They referred to the practice 
which had grown in recent years in various towns in England whereby 
certain local authorities took an undue amount of the profits from 
their gas undertakings and applied them to a reduction of the general 
rates; thus keeping up the price of gas against the consumers, and 
therefore hindering the utilization of gas, both for heating and for 
power purposes. They contended that gas should be sold to the com- 
munity at as nearly cost price as possible, so that its cheapness would 
encourage its use by the manufacturers, who now had to burn raw 
coal in small steam-boilers. It was well known among engineers that 
the smaller type of Cornish boilers, and also all vertical boilers, were 
among the worst smoke producers. In these circumstances, they ap- 
pealed to Mr. Burns to take such steps as might seem fitting to prevent 
the undue amount of the profits of gas undertakings being utilized for 
the reduction of rates, as they were convinced that this practice not 
only tended towards some extravagance in public expenditure, but also 
had a direct bearing on the prohibition of gas as a fuel in the smaller 
factories. 

Alderman Fitpes (Manchester) and Mr. Leacu (Bradford) having 
given particulars in regard to the smoke nuisance in their respective 
towns, 

Mr. Burns said he sympathized entirely with the objects of the 





deputation. He had listened with pleasure to what Mr. Harvey had 
said—that, as a manufacturer, he had proved that smoke was not 
necessary, and that its absence implied (as he, Mr. Burns, believed it 
did really imply) the economic management of the concern. Principal 
Graham had given reasons for preferring national and general rather 
than local action in these matters. Mr. Smith, of Glasgow, had raised 
an interesting point as to the action of local authorities in allocating 
the profits from their gas undertakings in relief of the rates ; the effect 
of this being to make gas dearer than it ought to be, and so preventing 
its freer use as an illuminant and heater. He frankly sympathized 
with this view. Briefly, the contentions of the deputation were that 
penalties should be increased; that central control and inspection 
should go hand-in-hand with local administration ; that there should 
be general, as distinct from local, action, both in regard to penalties 
and standards of smoke; and that there should be national and 
uniform supervision as against intermittent action on the part of 
a few public-spirited local authorities. Finally, the deputation asked 
that areas outside cities should have similar penalties to the cities 
which they adjoined, so that a man could not get over the border and 
in this way escape smoke liabilities and responsibilities. He asso- 
ciated himself entirely with the real and practical object of the 
deputation, because, as an engineer, and one who had taken an active 
part in improving the health and amenities of big cities, he believed 
that smoke, wherever it came from, was an insanitary nuisance. He 
considered that smoke was useless, dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished ; and if this was the object of the deputation, he was certainly 
in entire accord with their views. He believed that a smoky chimney 
was a sign of waste, an evidence of defective combustion, and a proof 
of bad stoking. He believed that much improvement could be accom- 
plished if employers would give practical and technical instruction to 
their stokers, and afterwards some little encouragement in the shape of 
an extra shilling or two a week in wages. He considered a man who 
was making money out of a factory, and at the same time polluting the 
air with smoke, was guilty of a most unneighbourly act. He must, 
however, point out that there were several difficulties to be faced. 
Legislation as it at present existed, with the splendid exception of 
Nottingham, struck only at the factory, the workshop, and large under- 
takings. He agreed that legislation should be made possible in many 
of the directions they had indicated ; but they had not dealt with one 
of the chief causes of smoke nuisance—viz., the domestic house. In 
this matter he anticipated more from general progress than from any 
legislation for which they were asking. He believed that great progress 
had already been made in the designing of furnaces, and that electric 
and gas power were gradually taking the place of detached and badly- 
constructed factory boilers and smoky chimneys. All these improve- 
ments were a step in the direction of abating the smoke nuisance to 
which they had not perhaps attached sufficient importance. As an 
example of the extent of domestic smoke, Mr. Burns drew attention to 
the fact that while there are in Greater London about 35,000 factories 
and workshops, the dwelling-houses numberamillion. Unlessanthbracite 
was insisted upon (which, he thought, impossible) for every one of these 
million houses, reform could only be looked for by educating public 
opinion. He believed that this reform was coming more pend par- 
ticularly in London, than some people thought, in the shape of improved 
stoves and grates, and by the supersession of the coal grate and heater 
by gas and electricity. He had been at some pains to obtain figures 
that very morning from two large Gas Companies in London—the Gas- 
light and Coke Company and the South Metropolitan Gas Company— 
which confirmed his view that, so far as London was concerned, the 
smoke nuisance was not nearly so bad now as it was ten, twenty, or 
thirty years ago. He found that these two Companies had between 
them 1,300,000 gas-fires, gas-cookers, ring burners, or hot-water 
heaters ; and he was of opinion that the use of all this additional gas 
in lieu of coal must undoubtedly have reduced considerably the smoke 
nuisance in London. In conclusion, Mr. Burns said he was prepared 
to take, so to speak, a hill-top view of this question, and to take 
counsel with the officers of the Board to see if anything could be done 
on some of the lines suggested by the deputation. But he warned 
them that there were difficulties in the way more serious perhaps than 
some of them realized. So far as sympathy with their object was 
concerned, he assured them that the Local Government Board was 
with them ; and if the final result of their interview were some im- 
provement in the directions they wished, no one would be better 
pleased than the officers of the Board. 





PUBLIC LIGHTING OF ACTON. 


Electricity v. Gas. 

At the Meeting of the Acton Urban District Council last Wednesday, 
there was a long discussion in regard to proposals for the lighting of 
the district. It was, however, of purely local interest, and left matters 
very much as they were before. 


Upon the agenda was a letter from Mr. Alex. A. Johnston, the Engi- 
neer and Manager of the Brentford Gas Company, containing an offer 
from them in respect of the lighting. He stated that the Directors had 
for some time had under consideration the means by which the street 
lighting could be improved, and at the same time reduced in cost ; and 
that they were now in a position to make a proposal which would effect 
both of these objects. This proposal was: (1) To light the whole of 
Uxbridge Road and Churchfield Road West by 1500-candle power in- 
verted lamps, fitted on the existing electric arc lamp columns, at a cost 
for cleaning, lighting, and maintenance of {12 per lamp per annum ; 
and (2) to fix 300-candle power Welsbach self-intensified lamps where 
there are now eleven arc lamps other than those specified above, for the 
sum of £5 10s. per lamp per annum—the scheme to include fixing at 
the Company’s expense. Automaticcontrollers would be put to all the 
existing gas-lamps ; and the price of these lamps would be reduced to 
£3 each perannum. The high-pressure lamps would be extinguished 
at I a.m., and their places taken by 4-feet Kern lamps similar to those 
now fitted in most of the side roads; and they would be lighted at the 
time the others were extinguished. These low-pressure lamps would 
be fixed on the existing gas-standards. Mr, Johnston pointed out that 
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this scheme would give the Council not only the best lighted main 
road in any district outside London, but would also effect a very sub- 
stantial saving on the lighting account. At the same time, in view of 
the very heavy capital expenditure involved in carrying it out, a con- 
tract for a period of not less than ten years was essential. There was 
no discussion on the letter. 

Mr. Shillecher then proposed another motion, as follows: “That 
the resolution carried at the special meeting of the Council held on 
Friday, June 10, 1910, with reference to the handing over of the elec- 
tricity supply to the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, be re- 
scinded, and that notice to terminate the agreement be given to the 
Company.” He raised several objections to the proposed arrange- 
ments with the Company, and said he had come to the conclusion that 
the Council could get a supply of gas for £5000, instead of the £20,000 
estimated by the Engineer. Mr. Dunsmore said, while he was opposed 
to giving the contract to the Electric Supply Company, he questioned 
whether the present was a proper time to discuss the matter, as nego- 
{lations were now proceeding. The Chairman (Mr. Schultess. Young, 
J.P.) expressed the opinion that street electric lighting was doomed, 
unless the cost was reduced. In Acton, under the present charges for 
current in bulk, the greater the consumption the worse it was for the 
undertaking. He pointed out that electricity for public lighting was 
being displaced by gas, and referred to the example of Westminster in 
adopting the latter illuminant. In the result, the motion was lost. 


PLYMOUTH GAS COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 





The Annual Outings. 


At the invitation of the Directors, the employees of the Plymouth 
and Stonehouse Gas Company had their annual outings last week. 
This year the programme included a combined train and coach trip; 
the parties proceeding by train to Kingsbridge, thence by coach to 
Dartmouth, and afterwards by train to Torquay and Plymouth. As 
usual, the guests were divided into three parties ; 200 going on Tuesday, 
and similar numbers on each of the two following days. Luncheon 
was provided at the Town Hall, Dartmouth, and dinner at Torquay. 
Mr. Percy S. Hoyte, the Engineer and Manager, was responsible for 
the excellent arrangements, and personally saw that they were carried 
out on each of the days. 

There was a little speech-making after the luncheon on Tuesday, 
when, at the call of Mr. J. Walters, the foreman of the works, sup- 
ported by other past and present employees, the Directors and Manager 
were heartily thanked for their work in the interests of the staff. 
Special reference was made to the good feeling prevailing at the works, 
and to the pensions bestowed on old employees, several of whom were 
included in the party. Sir Joseph Bellamy, in reply, said the Directors 
were doing as they would be done by, and acted towards the men from 


a sense of justice. They had been asked out of Plymouth why they 
favoured a pension scheme without contributions from the men. It 
was a fad of his that the men should not contribute anything, because 
they wanted the men to recognize that it was the carrying out of a 
sense of obligation on the part of the Directors for good work done. A 
man who passed forty years of his life in one concern, which, tbrough 
his efforts and those of his colleagues—including those who might be 
Directors—had been brought to a successful issue, should receive a 
reasonable pension when he became worn out. The extension of the 
business outside Plymouth was to be undertaken. It would not pro- 
duce profit for a long time yet; but it would enable them to make gas 
in increasing quantities, and to find employment for more men, while 
it would at the same time enable them to do good to a number of people 
who wanted more light. The gas-works had been maintained in a 
thoroughly efficient state for the last twelve months, and thanks were 
due to the employees for the way in which they had aided the efforts 
of the Board to bring about the successful results achieved. The re- 
duction in the price of gas by 1d. per 10co cubic feet meant a gift of 
£5000 to the consumers and an extra profit to the shareholders of only 
£500. They knew, however, that the lower the price charged for gas 
the greater the consumption ; and as gas was the poor man’s light, the 
cheaper it was the greater the benefit to the working classes. Mr. 
Hoyte spoke of the great assistance rendered by the officials of the 
Company in the carrying on of the works—specially referring to Mr. 
H. B. Heath, the Secretary, Mr. Richmond, of the Distribution Depart- 
ment, Mr. J. W. Cornish, and Mr. Clark, the Assistant-Engineer. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 





Saturday. 

The annual accounts of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners 
published in another column, bear testimony to the vitality of the 
undertaking under its present management. The output of gas during 
the year was the largest the Commissioners have ever had, being 
24 million cubic feet over the next largest output—that of 1907-8. 
The income from the sale of gas was the same as two years ago, when 
the price was 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet for the first part of the year, 
and 3s. for the winter season. Last year the price was 3s. for the 
summer, and 2s, 10d. for the winter season. The largest revenue from 
gas was in 1go1-2, when the price was 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
and the sum earned was £291,164. During the past five years, the gas 
consumption has increased by 110 million cubic feet, or, upon an 
average, more than 20 million cubic feet per year—a very satisfactory 
increment. During the past year, coal was cheaper than in the year 
before by over £19,000, which helped considerably in bringing about 
a favourable financial result; but the fact remains that economic 
working had more to do with it. For instance, to effect the purifica- 
tion of nearly two billion cubic feet of gas at the cost of £861 for 
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purifying material and wages is marvellous. The Commissioners are 
under obligations, imposed by their Act of 1908, more severe than 
hitherto. They have been able to meet them all, including a special 
contribution of £15,000 to a special reserve fund, and have £13,565 over. 
This result is a matter for congratulation. The next balance-sheet will 
be prepared under the working conditions of a new set of officials— 
Engineer and Treasurer; and it is to be ho that it will prove 
equally satisfactory. We can scarcely wish, in face of the phenomenal 
prosperity of the past year, that it should be more satisfactory. 

I have endeavoured to follow as closely asI could the proceedings at 
Westminster upon the Gas Bill of the Glasgow Corporation ; but in the 
absence of a set of the documents, it is all but impossible to understand 
the bearing of some of the evidence and the arguments. It is quite 
apparent, however, that, subject to the decisions of the House of Lords 
Committee being acquiesced in by the House of Commons, the Cor- 
poration have done well in prosecuting the Bill in the House of Lords. 
They have, if nothing else had been attained, secured the consolidation 
of their Gas Acts, rendering administration easier and cheaper ; but in 
the House of Lords the Corporation have had restored to them two 
things which the Commons refused them—the adjustment of the areas 
of supply as they wished, and the right to charge differential rates. 
The Commons’ Committee took away a right which the Corporation 
have all along possessed, of applying profits from the gas undertaking 
to general purposes—that is, in relief of the rates ; and the Lords Com- 
mittee acquiesce in this decision, so that, to this extent, the Corporation 
are worse off than they were before going to Parliament at this time. 
But the right has not been of much service to the Corporation, as, out 
of profits amounting, in forty years, to nearly £350,000 net, and in gross 
to very much more, they have only drawn £21,000 from gas profits for 
the general good. The loss of this power will therefore not be much 
felt. It is of consequence, however, that the department should have 
owed to differentiate in price. This is a power new to them, in the 

ighting branch of their business. Its careful application may be anti- 
cipated from the lightness of their requisition of gas profits for the 
relief of rates. The Corporation are empowered to create a reserve 
fund, which is in accordance with contemporary provisions. Regarded 
asa whole, it cannot be overlooked that the case for the Corporation has 
been excellently conducted. The Bill, as amended—shall I say muti- 
lated ?—by the House of Commons Committee was presented to the 
House of Lords Committee by the Corporation in its amended state, 
and it was left to outside ir fluences to work whatever alteration upon 
the measure they required, or could obtain. The suggestion that the 
Corporation were the real movers in the policy of amendment was 
firmly resented ; and we may accept the disclaimer the more readily in 
that the presumption is permissible that Counsel for the Corporation, 
seeing that the forces arrayed against them were antagonistic, relied 
upon their doing the work of persuading the Committee, by which 
means the ends of the Corporation were served, and the Corporation 
and Counsel for them have escaped the odium of seeking to pit one of 
the branches of Legislature against the other. It is to be hoped that, 
as between the two Houses of Parliament, the points still in question 





will be amicably adjusted, and that the Corporation of Glasgow will 
obtain their much-needed Gas Acts Consolidating Act. 

At the annual meeting of the Carluke Gas Company, Limited, held 
last night, it was reported that the income for the past year had been 
£3114, and the expenditure £2435; leaving a profit of £679. A divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. was declared, and £179 was carriei forward. It 
was reported by the Directors that the works had been maintained in 
an efficient condition, and that it is expected that additions and altera- 
tions which have been resolved upon will be completed in time to meet 
the winter’s demands. 

The Muirkirk Gaslight Company earned a profit last year of £223, 
out of which a dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid. 

The Pittenweem Gaslight Company had a profit of £353 on the past 
year’s transactions, and have paid a dividend of 10 per cent. 

Sheriff-Substitute Scott Moncrieff, in the Glasgow Sheriff Court, has 
refused a petition for interdict against the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Department, which had been presented by Mr. J. M. Ross, the Liquida- 
tor upon the estate of Messrs. Hutson and Son, Limited, Engineers, 
Glasgow. The Corporation were among the creditors of the Company 
in respect of unpaid accounts for gas and electricity supplied to their 
works before liquidation. These accounts the Liquidator refused to 
pay, whereupon the Gas Department intimated that, failing immediate 
payment, the gas would be cut off.. It was contended, on behalf of the 
Liquidator, that the Corporation, by threatening to cut off supplies, were 
endeavouring to force payment of their accounts, and thereby to secure 
an illegal preference ; while they were entitled only to rank for their 
claim as ordinary creditors. It wasalsourged that, by their threatened 
action, the Corporation would deprive the Liquidator of the supplies of 
gas and electricity which were necessary for carrying on the Company's 
business, and which, it was contended, he was entitled to get on his 
undertaking to pay for what was consumed subsequent to the date of 
the liquidation. On behalf of the Corporation, it was pleaded that 
they were within their rights in cutting off supplies for overdue 
accounts. The Court upheld this view. The same subject was before 
the Court of Session on the 17th of May last, in an application by the 
Liquidator of a hotel company to have the Corporation of Aberdeen 
interdicted from cutting off the electricity supply. The step, if taken, 
it was contended, would put a stop to business, and prevent its being 
sold as a going concern. Lord Cullen offered to grant interim inter- 
dict until caution for payment should be found, which would have 
enabled the question of liability in such circumstances to be afterwards 
considered and determined. Caution, however, could not be offered ; 
and in this case also interdict was refused. In both these cases Liquida- 
tors have claimed to be in a higher position than ordinary creditors ; 
and in both their claim has been repelled. 

The hearing of the action by Mr. W. Ewing, late Gas Manager at 
Greenock, against the Corporation of Greenock, in which the pursuer 
sues for remuneration for extra services, is put down for Tuesday 
morning, in the First Division of the Court of Session. The case 
comes up by reclaiming note for the pursuer against the decision of 
Lord Mackenzie, which was adverse to him, 
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The “EUREKA” 


The Pioneer Gas Cooker! 


The “ EUREKA” for a generation has been 
doing good pioneer work. 


At the present day the name “Eureka” 
stands for all that is highest in Gas- 
Stove construction, 


To the Gas Consumer, 
To the Gas Authority. 


The Standard Cooker! 
The Standardised Cooker!! 





JOHN WRIGHT & CoO., 
Essex Works, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. LiveRPoot, July 2. 


June requirements having been provided for, demand has been 
rather slack, and prices have been somewhat irregular. The closing 
quotations are £11 15s. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £11 16s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. 
Liverpool, and £11 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Leith. Foreign buyers are 
not much interested in the prompt position at present, and buyers who 
have July contracts to cover are not ina hurry to operate. There has 
been good inquiry in the forward position, but the firmness of makers 
stands in the way of direct business. Makers’ prices are for the most 
part {11 17s. 6d. per ton for July-December, 1910, delivery, and £12 
per ton for January-June, 1911; but no business is reported thereat, 
and buyers abroad report that they can buy at 2s. 6d. to 3s. od. per ton 
below these figures. 

Nitrate of Soda. 

This article on spot Liverpool is easier, and the quotations are 

gs. 3d. per cwt. for 95 per cent. and gs. 6d. for refined quality. 





Tar Products. Lonpon, July 4. 


The markets for tar products have been very quiet throughout the 
past week, and pitch has been weak. The present high prices in this 
article are sucb that makers are induced to sell their make as soon as 
they secure their tar; and as both the Continent and the South Wales 
buyers appear to have ample supplies for some months ahead, they 
prefer to hold off in the present state of the market rather than pur- 
chase ; while the Germans apparently are not only willing to sell pitch 
at a fairly low figure for delivery over next season, but are also taking 
a large number of fuel orders from the French makers. Business has 
been done in London pitch at 35s. per ton ; and it is doubtful whether 
even this price can be secured on the east coast. Creosote is quiet 
but steady; and it appears to be the general impression that we shall 
have an improvement in the market for this article towards the end of 
the year. Benzols are very weak indeed. In the North, 90 per cent. 
quality has been sold at 5d. per gallon naked f.o.b. ; while 50 per cent. 
quality has been done at 6d. on the same terms. Toluol is quiet, and 
there is little demand for it. Solvent naphtha is steady ; but there is 
not very much buying just now. Heavy naphtha is quiet, with very 
few orders in the market. Crude carbolic appears to be slightly firmer, 
and there is some disposition on the part of Continental consumers to 
buy for a few months ahead. Crystals, however, are still neglected. 
Cresylic acid is firm, and prices are well maintained, as is customary 
at this time of the year. The price realizable for tar has fallen owing 
to the outlook for pitch. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 15s. 9d. to 19s. 9d., 
ex works. Pitch, London, 35s. ; east coast, 34s. 64. to 35s. ; west coast, 
348. to 35s. f.a.s. Mersey ports. Benzol, 90 per cent., casks included, 
London, 7}d.; North, 64d.; 50-90 per cent., casks included, London, 
73d. ; North, 7}d. Toluol, casks included, London, rod. ; North, 9d. to 





g4d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 34d. to 33d.; North, 33d. to 34d. ; 
solvent naphtha, casks included, London, ts. 3d.; North, 1s. 24d. to 
1s. 3d.; heavy naphtha, casks included, London, ts. tors. 1d.; North, 
11d. tors. Creosote, in bulk, London, 24d, to 2$d.; North, 2d. to 24d. 
Heavy oils, in bulk, 2?d. to 23d. Carbolic acid, 60 per cent., casks 
included, west coast, 1s. ; east coast, 1s. to 1s. ofd. Naphthalene, 
£4 Ios. to £8 1os.; salts, 40s. to 42s. 6d., bags included. Anthracene, 
“A” quality, 14d. per unit, packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The market for this article still continues quiet, and buyers are 
very independent as to forward business. Actual Becktonis quoted at 
£12; and outside London makes on Beckton terms at {11 10s. In Hull, 
£11 138. 94. to £11 15s. isasked ; in Liverpool, {11 15s. to £11 16s. 3d. ; 
in Leith, £11 17s. 6d. to £11 18s. 91.; and in Middlesbrough, 
£11 138. od. to £11 15s. 





COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade has shown ease of late; but a rather better tone 
seems to be setting in, more especially for forward deliveries. In the 
steam coal trade, best Northumbrians are about tos. to Ios, 14d. per 
ton f.o.b. For second-class steams, about gs. 3d. to gs. 6d. is quoted ; 
and steam smalls are steady at from 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. There isa 
rather better demand fcr coal now that prices are lower; but the pro- 
duction is still ample for all the needs. In the gas coal trade, the 
period of lowest consumption is now passing ; but the increase in the car- 
bonization of coal is at first only slow. Exports are, however, fairly good. 
Durham gas coals are from about 93. 3d. to 9s. 8d. per ton f.o.b. for 
the usual classes, according to quality ; while for ‘“‘ Wear specials,” up 
to 10s. 6d. is the current quotation. Some sales of gas coal for delivery 
over next year are reported at practically the same prices as the 
current ones. In addition, there are two or three contracts, including 
those for the Ostend Gas- Works for next year, under consideration, and 
the large sales are slightly stiffening the prices, though not very 
rapidly. In the coke trade, the tone is quiet. Gas coke is, however, 
still in small supply, and is firm at about 15s. 44d. per ton f.o.b in the 
Tyne or Wear. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


There are signs of improving demand, particularly in the foreign 
trade, which is about at the height of its season. The home market 
for steam coal and for washed stuffs is firm. The prices now quoted 
are: Ell, 8s. 9d. to 10s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow; splint, gs. gd. to 
Ios. ; and steam, gs. to 9s. 3d. The shipments for the week amounted 
to 320,831 tons—a decrease of 21,083 tons upon the preceding week, 
and of 38,595 tons upon the corresponding week of last year. For the 
year to date, the total shipments have been 7,593,699 tons—an increase 
of 623,458 tons upon the corresponding period. 








R. & J. DEMPSTER, Limite, 


Leading Makers of SPIRAL GUIDED 
GASHOLDERS. 


Spiral Plates 
Steel Tested 
Special Rails 
Smooth Rollers 
Steady Action 
Strong Details 
Save Capital 
Safe and Sure 
Stand Severe 
Snow Storms and 
Stiffest Gales 
Successfully. 

















CHESTER. 





From a Photograph showing the conversion of a Two-Lift Guide Framed Holder to a Four-Lift Spiral 
Holder of 3} million cubic feet capacity, for the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, to Plans and 
Specifications of W. D. GIBB, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 
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Torquay Corporation Water-Works. 

Members of the Torquay Corporation on Thursday paid their annual 
visit of inspection to the water-works. Among the points which 
especially attracted attention was the progress which is being made with 
the afforestation of the land constituting the gathering-ground. The 
reservoirs are situated on Dartmoor. On the more exposed portions 
of the land, larch and Scotch fir trees are being planted. Oak, beech, 
and sycamore are also being planted ; and in the low-lying ground an 
osiery is being established. The Corporation have laid out a nursery 
for rearing young trees; and a number will be planted each year. 
Another matter to which attention was directed was the provision 
made for aérating the water from the Kennick reservoir. The water is 
now conducted along the side of a hill and down an inclined plane con- 
structed in ferro-concrete, with a series of steps, by means of which the 
stream of water is broken into cascades before entering the trunk main. 
At a luncheon which was served in the Board-room at Tottiford, Mr. 
T.H. Wills, the Chairman of the Water Committee, who presided, said 
that the population now supplied with water was 54,000, and the daily 
consumption was 34 gallons per head. The farming and afforestation 
operations had been carried out with success. The aération scheme 
would materially improve the quality of the water in summer. Mr. 
S. C. Chapman, the Water Engineer, referring to the planting of 
trees, said they had not a great deal of money to devote to this pur- 
pose, and were feeling their way. The idea was that in time the trees 
would be a source of revenue, and he thought that the growing of 
willows for making cricket bats would result in a good profit. The 
Town Clerk (Mr. F. S, Hex) remarked that the Water Supplies Pro- 
tection Bill now before Parliament was one of great interest to Torquay. 
Its progress was being watched very carefully ; and if it were considered 
advisable for the protection of the interests of the town, and the rights 
of the Corporation, steps would be taken to join with others in opposi- 
tion to the measure. 


Price of Gas at Shoebury.—In the course of a meeting of the Shoe- 
bury Ratepayers’ Association, Mr. Hatcher remarked that the Urban 
District Council had been paying 17s. 6d. a ton for coal. Now, as the 
result of tenders having been invited, they could get it at 15s. 11d.; and 
if it proved satisfactory, he thought the price of gas should be reduced 
accordingly. At present, ordinary consumers paid 4s. 3d. per 1009 
cubic feet. The Chairman (Mr. W. Neil) said while he was on the 
Council it was his ambition to bring the price of gas down to 3s. 6d. 
They started at 5s. rod. ; and now the charge was 4s. 3d. The Council 
could effect a saving of 1s. 7d. on each ton of coal; but they would 
never get the price of gas reduced unless they agitated very strongly 
for it. The hobby of the Council was to make the gas undertaking a 
paying concern, and it paid now. But to charge the ratepayers a high 
price so that the works should show a profit, was taking money out of 
one pocket to put into another. It was decided to inform the Council 
that, in the opinion of the Association, when the new coal contract was 
entered into, the price of gas should be reduced in proportion. 








The Proposed Improved Lighting of Wandsworth.—The Lighting 
Committee ot the Wandsworth Borough Council report having further 
considered the subject of the suggested adoption of inverted burners for 
street lighting. A Sub-Committee inspected the public lamps recently 
fitted with burners of this description in Clapham High Street, Balham 
Hill, and Balham High Road; and, with the view of extending the 
experiment, they had decided that inverted burners should also be fitted 
to all the lamps in Clapham Common South Side not already provided 
with them. ‘he estimated cost is £4 19s., and the estimated annual 
saving £5 tos, The Committee will report further on the matter. 


The Lighting of Launceston.—Approval was given by the Laun- 
ceston Town Council yesterday week to a scheme for the better lighting 
of the town. The Lighting Committee reported the receipt of a letter 
from the Gas Company agreeing to the average consumption per lamp 
being ascertained by 15 meters fixed on certain lamps; the whole of 
the lamps being of one pattern, and a contract to be entered into for 
twelve months at the price of 3s, 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Mayor 
(Alderman Trood) said the matter had been under consideration for 
many years. The provision of new lanterns, &c., would cost £156; 
but he believed the Council would gain by the change in the system 
of payment, and that in two or three years the proposed outlay would 
have been recouped. The time had come to improve the lighting of 
the town. At present they had three sorts of burners ; and those of 
the batswing type consumed 8 cubic feet of gas per hour, against 
6 cubic feet in the incandescent burners. One or two members of the 
Council suggested that the matter might be delayed. But it was 
pointed out that the contract must be concluded at once; and the 
recommendation of the Committee was then agreed to. 


Paignton Water-Works Plans.—Further discussion took place at 
the last meeting ot the Paignton Urban District Council respecting the 
demand which has been made upon the former Water Engineer (Mr. 
F. W. Vanstone) for the return of certain plans and documents in his 
possession relating to the works of water supply which were carried 
out under his supervision. The Water Committee recommended the 
Council to instruct their solicitors to take the necessary steps to obtain 
the documents and plans, and to defend any action which the late Water 
Engineer might bring against the Council to recover fees alleged to be 
due to him. The Chairman of the Water Committee (Mr. Ham) stated 
that application was made to Mr. Vanstone in November, 1904, for 
these plans; but on his pointing out that the signed contract plans 
were necessary for his use during the construction of the works, they 
were allowed to remain with him. No question of the right of the 
Council to the plans was raised until Mr. Vanstone made his claim for 
payment for extra services. Mr. Hawkins, the new Water Engineer, 
was appointed in December last; but he had not had the documents 
necessary for the proper carrying out of his duties. Mr. Vanstone, who 
is now a member of the Council, criticized the management of the 
water-works, but made no reference to the dispute between himself and 
the Council. The recommendation of the Committee was approved. 
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PAREINSON 


HOLBORN CIRCULATOR” \\ 


FOR ATTACHMENT TO EXISTING PIPES. IN 


HOT WATER 


—_Great Extent of Heating Surface, Vent . 


EFFICIENCY. 
SIMPLICITY. 
DURABILITY. 
CONVENIENCE.—Swing-out Pilot for Lighting. Double yY 





—-Only One Water Chamber, No cross 











MAY WE SEND YOU FULL PARTICULARS ? 


fi et. a 

HE PARKINSON STOVE CoO., L° 
(INCORPORATING MAUGHAN’S PATENT GEYSER C0.) 

STOUR STREET, SPRING HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 


AND 


129, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





No, 





WITHOUT 


KITCHEN FIRE. 


Some of its chief points are :— 





Outlet at bottom conserves Heat. 
Tubes or Soldered Joints. 

—_Made of Strong Copper. No Rust. Heat 
equally distributed. 


Burner with separate Taps. 
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Cheaper Gas for Droitwich.—The Mayor of Droitwich (Alderman 
Gabb), when the annual report of Mr. F. Shewring, the Gas Manager, 
was before the Town Council, remarked that the results of the past 
year’s working were very satisfactory. There had been a larger sale 
of gas, with a smaller make. The Council decided to reduce the price 
of gas a further 2d. per rooo cubic feet, making the charge 3s. 


Gas Profits at Workington.—The profit on the Workington Cor- 
poration Gas-Works for the past year is £3854. The price of gas is 
2s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet; and the quantity that has been sold con- 
stitutes a record. In no previous year, it is reported, has the result 
been so satisfactory, except in 1923, when, however, gas was for nine 
months 7d. per 1000 cubic feet dearer, and for three months 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet dearer than it is now, and when the coal cost 6d. per 





ton less. 


Birmingham Gas-Coal Contracts.—The principal business trans- 
acted at a meeting of the Birmingham Gas Committee on Monday of 
last week, says the ‘‘ Birmingham Post,’’ was the placing of the coal 
contracts for the year ending June 30, 1911. It had been generally 
anticipated that the Committee would have to pay probably ts. or ts. 6d. 
a ton more for their annual supply than they did last year. This 
would have meant an advance in the coal bill of, perhaps, £30,000 or 
£40,000; for the contracts to be entered into amounted to 550,000 tons. 
The Committee, however, have been more fortunate, as they have been 
able to place the contracts at an advance of only a few pence per ton 
as compared with last year. The increase in the price is substantial ; 
but it is small in comparison with the amount originally anticipated. 


The electric supply at Woking failed on Saturday evening ; and 
was not restored until Sunday. This applied to the whole district ; 
and being Saturday evening tradesmen and private residents were put 
to considerable inconvenience. 





The East Surrey Water Company are about to sell by tender 700 
ordinary shares of {10 each; the last day for the receipt of tenders 
being the 29th inst. _ 

At the Exhibition of Meat and Meat Products and Refrigerating 
Machinery held at Moscow in May, the highest award (Diploma of 
Honour) was granted tothe Pulsometer Engineering Company, Limited, 
of Reading, for their exhibit of ice and refrigerating plant. 


Hitherto, the water used on the Basildon Estate, in Berkshire, has 
been obtained from wells. Captain Morrison, M.P., the new owner, 
has decided upon the erection of a large reservoir, from which pipes 
will be laid so that in future the cottagers and others will be able to 
draw water from taps in their own houses, 

Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and Co., Limited, of Stockton- 
on-Tees, have received instructions to add a second lift, on their cable 
system, to No. 3 holder at the Ainslie Street Gas- Works of the Barrow- 
in-Furness Corporation. The holder is 125 feet diameter and 25 feet 
deep, and is the sixth order received from the Barrow Corporation for 
cable-guided gasholders. The firm have also been given a contract to 
supply and erect two cast-iron tower scrubbers, 15 feet diameter and 
4? feet high, by the Leicester Corporation for their Aylestone_Road 
Works, to the design of the late Mr. Alfred Colson. 

The residents in Port Elizabeth have lately been afforded, by the 
Manager of the South African Lighting Association, Limited (Mr. 
W. Arnott), an excellent opportunity of witnessing the capabilities 
of the gas-stove in domestic culinary operations, as he arranged for the 
delivery by Miss Mercer of a series of cookery lectures, with demon- 
strations, in the Loubser Hall, from the 6th to the 2oth ult. The lady 
holds several diplomas and certificates; and her lectures, which, with 
one exception, were free, were attended by appreciative audiences. 
At the opening ceremony, the Chairman of the School Board (Mr. 
Charles Mackay) presided, and offered some appropriate remarks on 
the value of a good knowledge of cookery. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 


ManaGeEr. Swadlincote Gas Department. Applica- 
tions by July 12. 

ENGINEER AND MANAGER. Leicester Gas Department. 
Applications by July 16. 

WorKING ForREMAN. No. 5258. 

TRAVELLING SALESMAN. Laddite Incandescent Mantle 
Company. 


Stocks and Shares. 


Situations Wanted. 
ACCOUNTANT. No, 5259. 
ASSISTANT-MANAGER OR MANAGER. T. E. Shadbolt, Coal and Cannel. 


Grays. Cowes GAs DEPARTMENT, 
INSPECTOR. No, 5260. 


July 29. 


‘ 
Patent Licences. 
GENERATING AND USING HyDROCARBON VAPOURS FOR 
HEATING AND LiGHTING. L. Duvinage, Brussels. 





by Aug. 6. 


BARNET GAS AND WaTER Company. July 12. 
LOWESTOFT WATER AND Gas Company. July12._ | 
East SuRREY WATER Company. Tenders by July 29. | 
SouTHEND Gas Company. | 
SOUTHEND WATER Company. July 12. 

TONBRIDGE Gas Company. 


Tank-Waggon for Hire. 


CLAYTON ANALINE COMPANY, 


TENDERS FOR | 
| 


= - Tenders by July 9. 
ARLINGTON GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by July 14. 3 . . - 
GooLe GAS au Waren DEPARTMENT, ‘Fosien, by | Lymm Urpan District Councit. Tenders by July 20, 


LymM Urpan District Councit. Tenders by July 20. 

SMETHWICK Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by July 22. | 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON Gas DeparTMENT. Tenders | Lymm Urpan District Councit. Tenders by July 20 
\ 


| Fire-Clay Goods. 


Lymm Urpan DistrictCounciL. Tenders by July 20, 


July 12. Pipe Laying. 


I . . x . 
Tenders by july 16. HEDINGHAMS Gas-WorKS. 


| Pipes, &c. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by 


July 7. 
WINSFORD GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by July 25. 


| Retort-Bench, &c. 


Tar and Liquor. 





RoTHERHAM Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by July 18, 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


Referred to on p. 18, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the *‘JOURNAL"' must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union) : £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Watter KincG, 11, Bott Court, Freer Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON."' Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


(QNELL's OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION, 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





PENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
Patmerston Hovse, 
Oxp Broap Staget, Loxpon, B.C, 





WINKELMANN'’S 


OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr, Best for GAS-WORKS. 


Awprew STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, H.C, “ Volcanism, London.” 


ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices: City Chambers, Lzrps, 
Correspondence invited. 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS, ‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d4.; ‘*DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,’’ 64.; 
“ SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘‘ Patent London,” Telephone: No. 248 Holborn. 











A MMONTIACAL Liquor wanted. 


BRoTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: Binmincuam, Giascow, Lerps, LiveRpooL, 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD. 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
* GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.O. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“Dacoticet Lonpor,” 2886 Hoxzorn, 








AMMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 


Cuance anD Hont, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Wokcs, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS,” 


TAR WANTED. 
Telephone: Central Manchester, 7002. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ UPRIGHT.” 

Apply, THOMAS HORROCKS, 
Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 


Pitch. Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol. Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Ammonia. 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
® Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, idine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


BERSTOL RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 


J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 28, Corzzez Hm, 
Lonpor, E.C., and 25, Brincz Enp, Lzegps, 














& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHam, and 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS, 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


elegrams :— 
“*Brappoor, OLpHam,” and ‘' Merrique, Lonpon.” 





OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE). 
ANY QUANTITY. ANY PORT, ANY STATION. 


D ONALD M‘INTOSH, 
110, CANNON 8TREET, LONDON, 





DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





THE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd, 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 


General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, LEAMINGTON, 
General Manager (for Seotland)— 

J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 





K BAMEES AND AARTS WATER- 
GAS PLANT. 


K. & A. WATER-GAS COMPANY, LTD. 
89, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 





EDGAR OF HAMMERSMITH 


FOR 
STREET LIGHTING LAMPS AND ACCESSORIES. 
BLENHEIM Works, Lonpon, W. 





Telegrams: Telephone: 
**Gasoso Lonpon.”’ 14 HAMMERSMITH. 
MMONIA. 


Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with Cuanck anp Hont, Ltp,, Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, WoRcs, 


GULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia, 
BroTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufacturers, 

Works: BremincHam, LEeps, SUNDERLAND, and WakE- 

FIELD. 


AMMONIA Waste Liquor Disposal. 
Purification Plant. 
Results Guaranteed. No Working Costs. 
Joun RavcuiFrFe, Chemical Engineer, East BARNET. 











SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 


(THE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. : 
See Illustrated Advertisement, June 21, p. 914, 


GAs -WORKS requiring Extensions 

should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed, 











G45 PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP. 
PARATOS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tangs, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
PLETE WORKS, Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere, 


TH BLAKELEY, Sons, aND Company, Lim 
Thornhill, Dewssuny. _ 


G45 TAR wanted, 


BROTHERTON axD Oo., Lp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: Brruincoam, Giascow, Legps, LiveRroot, 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD, 








GAS OILS. 
E40E Eine, ROBINSON, & CO. 


Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment. 18, ExcHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
11, Oty Hatt Street, LiveRPoon, 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
PEEPARED from Pure Iron. 
Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no back Pressure, 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Reap Hoiuipay anv Sons, Ltp,, HUDDERSFIELD, 








OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL,) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BAe & CHURCH, 


6, Croozep Lanz, Loxpox, BD. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD. 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp, 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWR, 
Telegrams: ‘* HypROcHLORIO, LompoN.”” 
Telephone: 841 AVENUE, 





‘ TFALLITE” Asbest s High-Pressure 
Sheeting. 
Haute Doveias, Limited, 106, Leadenhall Street, 
Lonpon, E.C, 








F BOYALL, Contractor for Painting 
® GASHOLDERS, OIL-TANKS, ROOFS, and all 
kinds of LOFT and other PAINT WORK. 

70, Balcorne Street, Well Street, Hackney, N.E. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OLpsury, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLpBuRY, 
Worcs, 
Telegrams: ‘‘CuemicaLs, OLpBuRY," 








“71 AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KILLInGwortH, or through his 
a. F, J. Nicot, Pilgrim House, NewoastLe-on- 
Ez 


Telegrams : ** Doro,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. Natiora!' 
Telephone No, 2497, 





ARNER & VAN DER BIESEN, 
ZWOLLE, HOLLAND. 
DIGGERS AND SUPPLIERS OF THE 
FINEST DUTCH BOG-ORE. 
(Natural Oxide of Iron.) 


Best Percentages. For lowest Quotations to any Port, 
Station, or direct into Works, please apply to— 


Lonpon Orrices: 6, LEATHER LANE, E.C, 





OHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 


facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been ured for upwards of 50 Years. References 
given to Gas Comparies. 





ITY and Guilds Fxaminations in Gas 


Engineering and Gas Supply. Students who 
have done badly at the recent Examinations should join 
Mr. Cranfield’s Co: respondence Classes for next Session. 
Assistance ample, individual, and private. 

Write at once, 11, Avondale Place, Hairax. 











ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants, 
We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKS, 
Botton, 
Telegrams: Saturators, Botton, Telephone 0848, 
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RosEst DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltzd., 

Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Ross 
Moount Inon-Works, ELLAND, 





FIDDES-ALDRIDGE 
GI MULTANEOUS Discharging-Charger. 


The one Machine which Discharges and Charges 
at One Stroke, 
See Advertisement, June 21, p. IV. of Centre. 
ALDRIDGE AND RANKEN, 
89, Victoria STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘* MotorpatHy, Lonpon.” 5118 WESTMINSTER. 





PPOINTMENTS.—Ambitious Men of 
Parts invited to write— 
HERBERT GREATOREX, 
APPLICATION SPECIALIST, 
BEECHWOOD, MATLOCK, 
Specimen of many results :— 
‘Have got the job. Quite a good start. 
To you the credit is due, and I think your 
fee the best Investment I ever made.”’ 
BUSINESS IS REVIVING. WRITE NOW. 





i is Worth Your While to Buy Direct. 


The RELIANCE LUBRICATING OIL COMPANY 
supply the best value in NON-CORROSIVE LUBRI- 
CANTS—viz , Motor Waggon Oil, 1s.; Motor Car Oil, 
2s. ; Engine, Cylinder, and Machinery Oils, 1s.; Axle Oil, 
104d.; Exhauster Oil, 10G.; Special Cylinder Oil, 1s. 4d. ; 
650 T Cylinder, 2s.; Special Engine Oil, 1s. 4d.; Gas 
Engine and Oil Engine Oil, 1s. 6d. ; Refrigerator, 1s. 9d. ; 
Renown Engine Oil, 114d.; and Astral Disinfectant, 
2s.6d. per gallon. Barrels free, carriage paid. Solidified 
Oil, 25s. cwt. 

THe Rewiance Lusricatine Orn Company, 19 & 20, 
Water Lane, Tower Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 
AS Engineering and Gas Supply. 


City and Guilds of London Institute. 

Teacher: HERBERT LEES (Silver Medallist), 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Manager of the Hex- 
ham Gas Company, Lecturer at Rutherford College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

For Terms, &c., address Etvaston Roap, HEXHAM. 





CHELTENHAM GASLIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY. 


OTICE, the Directors have made an 
Fats APPOINTMENT to the Vacant Office of Chief 
erk. 
All Applicants are THANKED. 


SITUATION wanted by a Young Man, 


Son of a Gas Manager, as ASSISTANT-MANAGER 
or MANAGER of Small Works, or place of Trust. 
Has been thoroughly Trained for Gas Management. 

Address THos. E. SHapsBott, Gas-Works, Grays. 


NSPECTOR (Age 35), Married, 


thoroughly Practical, Seeks ENGAGEMENT, 
London or Provinces. Twenty years with late Com- 
pany. 
Address No. 5260, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET StTrEET, E.C. 


ACCOUNTANT (Age 29), with Expert 


Knowledge of Gas Accounts and Secretarial Ex- 
perience, desiring change, is open to accept RE- 
SPONSIBLE POSITION in Gas Company’s Office. 

Address No. 5259, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C, 


WANTED, for a Colliery Gas- Works in 
the North of England, a WORKING FORE- 
MAN—Handy Man Accustomed to Generator Furnaces 
and Exhausters. House and Coal providei. 
Apply, by letter, stating Wages required, to No. 5258, 
care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, Fizer STREET, E.C. 


RAVELLING Salesman wanted, one 


thoroughly acquainted with the Gas-Mantle 
Trade, and who has established Connections through- 
out Great Britain. 
Apply, by letter, to the Lappitx INCANDESCENT 
MantT_Le Company, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 




















SWADLINCOTE DISTRICT URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


THE above Council invite Applications 
for the Position of MANAGER (under a Con- 
sulting Engineer) of the Council Gas- Works. 

The Annual Make of Gas approximates about 
47,000,000 Cubic Feet. 

The Salary offered is £150 p2r Annum; and the Ap- 
pointmeat will be t-rmiaab e on Three Months’ Notice 
from either side. 

The age of Applicants must not exceed 35 Years. 

Applications, stating Age, Experience, and present 
Position, and accompanied by copies of not more than 
Three recent Testimonials, to be addressed to me, en- 
dorsed “‘ Gas-Works Manager,” so as to reach me not 
later than Twelve Noon on Tuesday, the 12th of July, 


‘ W. A. Musson, 


: Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, 


Swadlincote, 





BOROUGH OF LEICESTER. 


GAS ENGINEER AND MANAGER, 


(PHE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Leicester invite APPLICATIONS for the 
Office of GAS ENGINEER and MANAGER to the 
Corporation. 

The Gentlemen applying must have an Extensive 
Knowledge of Modern Gas Manufacture, and must be 
fully competent to Manage a Modern Chemical Works 
for dealing with the Kesidual Products. 

The Manager will have charge of the Commercial as 
well as the Manufacturing Departments, and will be 
held responsible for the General Supervision and Con- 
trol of the Office and Works. He will be required to 
Devote his Whole time to the Duties of his Business. 

The Salary will commence at £800 a Year, rising, 
subject to the Services of the Gentleman Appointed 
being approved by the Committee, by Annual Incre- 
ments of £100 to £1000 a Year. 

Applications, stating Age, Previous Experience, 
Present Occupation, and date when Duties can be 
taken up, together w.th copies of not more than Five 
recent ‘Testimonials, and endorsed ‘‘Gas Manager,”’ 
must reach me on or before Saturday, the 16th day of 
July next. 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited. 

H. A. PritcHarD, 
Town Clerk. 





Town Hall, Leicester, 
June 30, 1910. 


Fo HIRE—92ne Tank- Waggon suitable 
for carrying Benzol, and one suitable for carry- 
ing Crude Naphtha. 
Address The Crayton ANILINE Company, LIMITED, 
Clayton, MANCHESTER. 


ASHOLDERS-—Splendid 45 feet dia- 


meter and New STEEL TANK, fixed Complete 
to Plan and Specification; also 14 feet and 16 feet 
Diameter GASHOLDERS, with STEEL TANKS. Can 
be seen temporarily erected. Re-erected Cheap for 
immediate Sale. 
FirtH Buake.eys, Thornhill, DEwsBury. 











HEDINGHAMS GAS-WORKS, ESSEX. 
TEN DERS are invited for the Relaying 


of about 14 Miles of MAIN, 4-inch and 3-inch. 
Pipes supplied by the Company. 
For Particulars, Apply to C. G. Grimwoop, Sudbury, 
SUFFOLK. 





URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF LYMM. 


PuE above Council are prepared to 

receive TENDERS for the Supply of CANNEL 
and Best Screened GAS COAL, to be delivered at their 
Gas-Works in Lymm, for a term of Twelve Months 
from the Ist day of September, 1910. 

The probable Quantities required will be about 200 
Tons of Cannel and about 2000 Tons of Gas Coal, which 
must be freshly Wrought, well Screened, and free from 
Sulphurous Pyrites and other objectionable matter ; 
but the Council reserve the right of increasing or de- 
creasing the Quantities named. 

The Person whose Tender is accepted will be re- 
quired to enter into an Agreement with the Council for 
the due performance of his Contract. 

Sealed Tenders, stating Price per Ton delivered by 
Boat alongside the Works, to be sent to the undersigned 
on or before the 20th of July, 1910, and endorsed ‘Coal 
Tender.” 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Forms of Tender are not Supplied. 

Furtner Particulars may be had on Application to 
the Gas Manager, Mr. W. L. Donaldson. 

W. MULLARD. 
Clerk. 
Council Offices, Lymm. 
Cheshire, July 1, 1910 





TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
HE Lymm Urban District Counc:] are 


prepared to receive TENDERS for the Purchase 
of the Surplus TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
made at their Gas-Works for a term of One Year from 
the lst day of September, 1910 (or for such longer term 
as may be contracted tor with the consent of the 
Council). 

Tar and Liquor will be delivered free into Contractor's 
Boat on the Bridgewater Canal. 

Tenders to be sent to the undersigned or or before 
the 20th day of July, 1910, endorsed ‘* Tar.”’ 

The Purchaser will be required to enter into an Agree- 
ment with the Council for the due performance of his 
Contract. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any Tender. 

Forms of Tender are not Supplied. 

Further Particulars may be had on Application to the 
Gas Manager, Mr, W. L. Donalason. 

W. MvLtarp, 
Clerk, 
Council Offices, Lymm, 
Cheshire, July 1, 1910. 





URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF LYMM. 


ue above Council are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the Supply of MATERIALS 
and Execution of WORK required in Connection with 
New RETORT-BENCH and RETORTS. 

Specification, Conditions, and all Particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. W. L. Donaldson, the Council’s Gas 
Engineer. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender or Tenders. 

Forms of Tender are not Supplied. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Extensions,”’ 
4 be delivered to me not later than the 20th of July, 


W. Motxarp, 
Cl 


erk. 
Council Offices, Lymm, 
Cheshire, July 1, 1910, 





COWES URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


(PENDERS are invited for the Supply of 
4000 Tons of First-Class GAS COAL for the Year 
ending July 31, 1911. 

Sealed and endorsed Tenders to reach the under- 
signed (from whom further Particulars may be obtained) 
by July 9. 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

E. H. Mriuaro, 
Engineer ani Manager. 

Gas-Works, Cowes, I. of W. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Corporation of Rotherham are 


prepared to receive OFFERS for the Purchase 

of the Surplus GAS TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
produced at their Gas-Works during the ensuing Year. 

Forms of Tender and Specification may be obtained 
on Application to Mr. J. S. Naylor, Gas Engineer. 

Offers, endorsed ‘‘Gas Tar and Ammoniacal Liquor,” 
to be sent to me not later than July 18 next. 

W. J. Boarp, 
Town Cierg. 
Town Hall, Rotherham, . 
June 28, 1910, 





GOOLE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(GAs AND WATER WoRKS.) 


MPENDERS are invited for the Supply 
of about 8000 Tons of GAS COAL, and 800 Tons 
of STEAM COAL, or portions thereof. 

Particulars and Form of Tender may be obtained on 
Application to Mr. J. Fazakerley, Gas and Water 
Engineer, Gas-Works, Goole. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘*Tender for Coal,’’ to be delivered 
to the undersigned not later than Noon on Wednesday, 
the 20th of July, 1910. 

Rosert Tyson, 
Clerk to the Council. 

Council Offices, Goole, 

June 28, 1910. 





STRATFORD-UPON-AVON CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the Supply of 6000 Tons of Good Screened GAS 
COAL or NUTS for delivery during Twelve Months 
ending Sept. 30, 1911. 
Forms of Tender and other Particulars can be ob- 
tained upon Application to the Engineer and Manager. 
Tenders to be sent in (and will be accepted only on 
the Forms supplied) not later than Aug. 6, 1910. 
The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 
J. S. CRANMER, 
Engineer and Manager. 
July 2, 1910. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF SMETHWICK. 


TENDERS FOR COAL AND CANNEL. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
the Supply of about 33,000 Tons of GAS COAL 
and NUTS and 1000 Tons of CANNEL. 

Form of Tender and further Information may be 
obtained of the undersigned. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed and addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee, Council House, Smethwick, 
to be sent in not later than the 22nd inst. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
W. J. SturGces, 
Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Council House, 
Smethwick. 





WINSFORD URBAN DISTRICI COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE above Council are prepared to re- 

ceive TENDERS for the Supply of 1000 Yards of 
4-inch and 250 Yards of 3inch CAST-IRON PIPES, 
with Spigot and Socket Joints, Bends, Syphon Boxes, 
&e. 


Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Gas Mains,’’ to be delivered to 
the undersigned on or before the 25th of July, 1910. 

Specifications and Forms of Tender may be obtained 
on Application to Mr. F. Sidwell, Manager, Gas- Works, 
Winsford. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

Jno. H. Cooke, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, Russell Street, 
Winsford, Cheshire, July 1, 1910. 





COREORATION OF DARLINGTON. 


(Gas-Works DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
HE Gas- Works Committee of the above 


Corporation invite TENDERS for the Supply of 
35,000 Tons of Freshly-Wrought GAS COALS, delivered 
at the Gas-Works Siding, as required during the en- 
suing Twelve Months. 

Further Particulars and Form of Tender may be 
obtained from Mr. Frank P. Tarratt, Gas-Works En- 
gineer, Darlington. 

Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Gas Coal,’’ to be de- 
livered at my Office, Houndgate, Darlington, not later 
than July 14, 1910. 

No pledge is given that the lowest or any Tender will 
be accepted. 

H. G. STEAVEXsoON, : 
Town Clerk 
Town Clerk’s Office, 
Darlington, July 2, 1910, 
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COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
(Gas-Works.) 





TENDERS FOR CAST-IRON PIPES AND 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND? FITTINGS. 


ENDERS are invited for the Supply of 


(a) the CAST-IRON PIPES and (b) the WROUGHT- 
IRON TUBES and FITTINGS which will be required 
at the Burslem, Fenton, Longton, and Stoke-upon- 
Trent Gas-Works during the Year ending the 30th of 
June, 1911. 

Specifications and Forms of Tender can be had on 
Application to the undersigned. 

The Council reserve the right of accepting the whole 
or any part of a Tender, or of div.ding same as they 
may consider desirable. 

Neither the lowest nor any Tender will necessarily 
be accepted. 

Tenders must be sent to the Town Clerk, Stoke-on- 
Trent, so as to reach him not later than Twelve o’clock 
Noon on Thursday, the 7th day of July inst., endorsed 
“Tender for Piping, &c.”’ 

A Clause as to Trade Union Rates of Wages, Hours 
of Labour, and as to Sub-Letting will be inserted in 
any Contract for Supply which the Council enter into. 

Evstacrk Joy, 
Acting Town Clerk. 

Stoke-on-Trent, 

July 1, 1910. 





SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


PYESSBS. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 


notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in LON- 
DON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C, 

Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for including 
other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these Periodi- 
cal Sales, will be forwarded on Application to MEssrs. 
A. & W. Ricuarps, at 18, Finspury Circus, E.C. 





By order of the Directors of the 
BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
COMPANY. 





NEW ISSUE OF £10,000 “D'? CAPITAL WATER 
STOCK. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 
SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 
a E.C,, on Tuesday, July 12, at Two o'clock, in 
ots. 
Particulars of the AvCTIONEERS, 18, FinsBURY 
Circus, E.C, 


BIRTLEY IRON COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 
Owners of the Birtley Iron Works and 
Pelaw Main Collieries, 


GENERAL ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


Makers of Cast-Iron PIPES and CONNEC- 
TIONS for Gas, Water, Steam, Electrical, 
Sanitary, and other purposes; also TANKS, 
COLUMNS of every description, Hydraulic, 
Gas, and Colliery PLANT, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue, giving complete list of 
our manufactures, on application. 





Works: BIRTLEY, CO. DURHAM. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Offices: MILBURN HOUSE. 


MIRFIELD GAS COAL. 


UNEQUALLED. 
Sperm Value 878°85 Ibs. per Ton. 








Please apply for Price, Analyses, and Report, to the 


MIRFIELD COLLIERY COMPANY, 
RAVENSTHORPE, ean DEWSBURY. 
LONDON: 16, Park Village East, N.W. 


THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 
METERS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON AND 
ALL OTHER GAS APPARATUS, 

Inquiries Solicited, 

Telegrams: ‘* DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER,” 
Telephone 1806. 








By order of the Executors of SoLoMon BLAIBERG, Esq., 
decd. 





GAS AND WATER STOCKS AND SHARES, 
IN THE 
SOUTHEND GAS COMPANY, 
SOUTHEND WATER-WORKS COMPANY, 
LOWESTOFT WATER AND GAS COMPANY. 


ESSRS. A. & W. RICHARDS will 
SELL THE ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the 
er E.C., on Tuesday, July 12, at Two o’clock, in 
uots, 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEERS, 18, FinsBuRy 
Circus, E.C. 


TONBRIDGE GAS COMPANY. 





NEW ISSUE OF £1000 FOUR PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 


THE Directors of the above Company 
give Notice that they will be prepared to receive 
not later than Twelve o’clock Noon on Saturday, the 
16th of July, 1910, sealed Tenders for £1000 FOUR PER 
CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK, in Lots of £10 each, or 
multiples of £10. 
Minimum Price, £100 per £100 Stock. 
Full Particulars and Forms of Tender may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 
JAMES DONALDSON, 
Secretary and Engineer. 
Offices; 109, high Street, 
Tonbridge. 





EAST SURREY WATER COMPANY. 





SALE OF ORDINARY SHARES BY TENDER. 
NO?TcE is Hereby Given, that it is the 


intention of the said Company to SELL BY 
TENDER SEVEN HUNDRED ORDINARY SHARES, 
of £10 each, of and in the East Surrey Water Company, 
The last day for the reception of Tenders will be 
Friday, the 29th day of July next, at Twelve o'clock, 
at noon. 
Forms of Tender, with Particulars of Sale and Con- 
ditions of Tender attached, can be had upon Appli- 
cation at the Company's Office, Redhill, Surrey. 





By order, 
A. E, CornEWALL-WALKER, 
Secretary. 
Redhill, Surrey, 
June 24, 1910, 
PATENT. 


THE Proprietor of the British Patent 

No. 10,616/05 for *“* IMPROVEMENTS IN 
MEANS FOR GENERATING AND USING HYDRO- 
CARBON VAPOURS FOR HEATING AND LIGHT- 
ING PURPOSES” desires to sell his Patent or to 
Grant Licences thereof. 

All Communications should be addressed, in the first 
instance, to L, DuvinaceE, Patent Agent, 10, Avenue des 
Nerviens, BrRuUSSELs. 





KOPPERS’ PATENT 


CHAMBER OVENS. 


Results obtained which have never been Sur- 
passed by any other System of Carbonization. 

Plants at Work and under Construction for 
the production of 18,000,000 cubic feet 
of Gas per Day. 


See our large Advertisement appearing in 
alternate issues of the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 








The KOPPERS'’ 


COKE OVEN AND BYE-PRODUCT CO., 


301, Glossop Road, SHEFFIELD. 





ARMSTRONG’S PATENT 


NDLE SAFETY LAMPS. 


7 
: 


CA 





No. 1. No, 2. 


43, MANCHESTER STREET, GRAy’s InN Roap, W.C. 


No. 3. 





NEWBATTLE GANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 





QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
NEWTONGRANGE, MIDLOTHIAN. 





TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 
BRETTELL’S ESTATE, “720, 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 


FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for enerative 
* and Furnace Work. mee 





SHrpMEnts PRoMPTLY AND CAREFULLY ExEcurTszp, 





Lonpon Orricr: E, C, Brown & Co., 
LEADENHALL CHAMBERS, 4, ST. Mary Axe, E.C, 


HEATHCOTE GAS GOAL 


from the 


GRASSMOOR COLLIERIES, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 
Maintains a High Standard in Residuals, 














ALL the 


Boys GALORIMETERS 


which have been in daily use in 
all the Official Testing-Stations in 
London for the last Three Years 


WERE MADE BY 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


— LIMITED — 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


Those desiring to obtain Gas Calorimeters 

as used in the Official Testing Places 

should see that the apparatus bears the 
name of the Original makers, 


Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large Stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with 
or without planed joints, COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., re- 
quired by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 
Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 

Note.—Makers of HORSLEY SYPHONS. 
These are cast in one piece, without Chap- 
lets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and Covers, 
and rendering Leakage impossible. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limite, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 

, London Office: 


90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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CORT’S 


PATENT 


ANTI DIP VALVE. 


IMPORTANT POINTS :— 


POSITIVE IN ACTION, 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
ALWAYS FULL BORE. 


WE GUARANTEE 


INCREASED MAKE PER TON, 
GREATER ILLUMINATING POWER, 
SATISFACTION, &c. 







Write for fullest Particulars to— 


R. CORT & SON, Ltd., 
= : READING. 


BARRY, HENRY, & CO., 


ae = —_—-—— 














— LIMITED. 
Specialities : Specialities: 
TRANSMISSION TRANSMISSION 
OF 20F 
POWER. MATERIALS. 
Rope & Belt Pulleys, § Conveyors, 
Spur & Bevel Wheels, Elevators, 
Shafting & Couplings, Wi Grinding Machinery, 
Pedestals & Fixings, Motors. 
WORKS : AND 
ABERDEEN, - 164, MARK LANE, 
SCOTLAND. LONDON, E.C. 














METERS 


STATION METERS, 
GOVERNORS, é&c. 








SLOT METER. DRY METER. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, Lo, 











LONDON. GLASGOW. LEEDS. 
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ADDITIONAL REVENUE FOR GAS-WORKS. CASES FOR BINDING 
QUARTERLY VOLUMES 'OF THE “JOURNAL” 




















COKE SELLING . . AT 11/6 A TON PRICE 28. RACH. 
COALEXLD SELLING AT 20/- A TON 
IN THE SAME TOWN. 
XxX COALEXLD, LIMITED. at ATS AL’’ 
LANCASTER. 








Is synonymous with ‘'Strength’’ 
in 


CIRCULATORS anp 
GAS-FIRED STEAM 


Special Pressure and 
Pressure & Exhaust Registers. 


For RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORS. 




















For EXHAUSTER HOUSES. BOILERS. 
For OFFICES AND DISTRICTS. : 
_ Manufactured by 
Fullest particulars on application to— WwW B R I G G Ss 
M H 4 b] 
T. G. ARS 3 | 5 LAMBETH HILL, LONDON, €E.C. 





28, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 




















(GM LARGEST MANUFACTURERS £2, UNITED KINGDOM 
of GAS-RETORTS, 


Jjj Horizontal or Inclined; 
4Gj Ry also Makers of Segmental Vv 


Retorts of all Sections. ys 


PATENTEES OF 
ra 


‘ &, 
= y S & 
Machine-Flanged se 


RETORTS. os 
DIBDALE WORKS, DUDLEY. 


SPECIAL BRICKS 
& BLOCKS of every 


e w description for GENE- 
Yr © RATOR and REGENERATOR 


* FURNACES. 
es co 
‘ rge Stocks of Bricks of all sizes, 


RS > Burrs, Boiler Seating Blocks and Covers, 







© 


a 





ahhh 









‘*ABC™ Code and UNICODE used for Telegrams and Cablegrams. 


Interior View of ‘Works 
Employed in the Manufacture of 


WELDED 
ANATERWORKS 2 


Plain and Rebated Tiles, &c., &c. 










e Goods carefully packed for export 


FOREIGN AND HOME COPIES OF ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


Q: Retorts and other Fire-Clay 




















MANTLE WORL 





eae THE LADDITE MANTLE 


“the Star of the Mantle World,” stili holds the field for Strength and Light, as users 
have proved for themselves. The Company have recently quadrupled their powers of pro- 
. duction to meet the great demand. Facts speak for themselves. 
ee ADDITE The Company are now prepared to negotiate large contracts, and guarantee prompt deliveries. 
AWARDED GOLD MEDAL, FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 
General Offices and Works: 
PENRHYN ROAD, 


THE LADDITE INCANDESCENT MANTLE C0., LTD., xncston-on-tHames. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron- Works, Brick and 
Cement Works, &c. Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for 
immediate delivery, 


Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


PECKETT & SONS, srxsrox. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PECKETT, BRISTOL.’’ 





The Strongest 
Mantle made, 



































SRI 
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G ASHOLDERS. GAS PLANT OF EVERY DESCRIPTION & SIZE 


PRESSURE RELIEVERS FOR GASHOLDER CUPS 
GAS VALVES WITH PATENT INDICATORS & LUBRICATING FACES. 


MOUTHPIECES with DETACHABLE FACES, also AUTOMATIC FASTENINGS 
WESTWOOD & WRIGHTS, FURNACE & maa DOORS, also een with ASBESTOS JOINTS. 


BRIERLEY HILL. STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL WORK. 
CAST-IRON PIPES”. te. sa 
R. LAIDLAW & SON, Lrp,, “zee 


GEORGH WiILSOn, COVENTRY. 
Wet and Dry Gas Meter Manufacturer. 


PREPAYMENT METERS for Pennies, Shillings, or any other Coin. 


Sole Agent for Scotland: DANIEL MACFIE, 1, North 8t. Andrew Street, EDINBURGH, 























ADMIRALTY LIST. 

Za dl Lal lh el 

Ah} COLONIAL AGENTS. 
\ 1p Vie TC. 


OR STEEL OIL,LIQUOR On Whe ROOFING STRUCTURAL Wé Dey pre 4 nae GASOMETER AND 
OR WATER TANK. TYPES. VALVES. M.S.&C.I. PURIFIERS. “cOmMBINED. GAS EXHAUSTER.  -©:!-OR STEEL TANKS. 











‘met ~6~ THOMAS BUGDEN & CO., ‘aus: 
; India-Rubber and Airproof Manufacturers and General Contractors, 
116-118, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Largest Manufacturers of Gas 
Main Bags. 


Patentees of the DENMAR BAG, 


Impervious to Main Liquor and 
Climatic Influences, 


Boots. 





i Oilskin Clothing, Diving and Wading Dresses, Gas Bags for repairing 
Gas Bags for repairing Mains, Sewer Boots, Tar Hose, Stokers’ Mitts, Mains. All Seams 
All Seams Stitched and Taped, Bellows, &c. Stitched and Taped, 


Contractors’ and Miners’ 
ackets, 





THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO,, LIM” 


Are the exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, 
Wigan, and of the Manton Steam and House Coal Collieries, Worksop, Notts, and supply the well-known 
Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, House and Steam Coals, &c. 


extiDEAND AND WEST OF, 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone: No. 200, 


DIsTEONPON cn: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents. Reon LOnDGR.” 


‘‘PARKER, LONDON 


JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


Preprieters ef 


ALDWARKE MAIN, CAR HOUSE, & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 


ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 Feet of 19-Candle Gas per Ton. 


Value in Pounds of Sperm, 820°20. 
WERY FREE FROM IMPURITIES. 








TELEGRAMS: “ATLAS SHEFFIELD.” 
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Manic Inclined Chamber Furnaces. 


| Plants already built and under Construction : 
Total capacity: 45,000,000 «.ft. of pure Coal Gas per 24 hours. 











The follotoing Cities habe adopted Berlin, Bamburg (second order), Paris, Mlunich, Rierstein, 
Munich Chamber furnaces: Moosach, Leipsig, Rome, Banau, Regensburg. 


Gor Particulars und Tenders apply to : 


The Coke Ovens and By-Products Co., Itd., 
St. Stephens House, Westminster, SW. 


miZANSPORTERS 


Coal and Coke 


etc., etc. 


Large Installations 
now 
at work and 
on order. 


















WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO— 


W.J. JENKINS & CO., Limited, 


ENGINEERS, RETFORD, NOTTS. 














THE SILICA FIRE-BRICK COMPANY, 


OUGHUHTIBRIDGE. 


RADIATE MORE HEAT 


BY USING 


SILCO BRICK RETORTS. 





SILCO BRICKS prevent all settling of setting. 
SILICA BRICKS for Combustion Chambers, any shape. 
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Inverted Arc 








\ 


Od Welsbach-Kern 


Storm Proof— 
é (Patent) Inverted System 


For Exterior Lighting. 








BRITISH MADE. ie ia BRITISH MADE. 








Width over all. 
Height over all. 


I-light . . . 1 ft. rin. 
I-light . . . 1 ft, Sins. alight... ..-.--1--9 ine. 
a-light . . . 2 ft. 4 ins. 3-light . . . 1 ft. 5ins. 
3-light . . . 2 ft. 4 ins. 4-light . . . 1 ft. 8 ins. 


(i 4-light . . . 2 ft. 7 ins. 


















Fig, 623. Three-Light. 






SZ 5 
FENAMELLED Green Steel Casing, fitted with Welsbach-Kern Inverted Burners, Gas and Air Regulators 

operated from outside. Sliding Door to give access to Burners for cleaning purposes. Fitted with Mag- 
nesia Nozzles, Welsbach Mantles, and Glass Mantle Protectors. Complete as shown. Highly efficient and 


regenerative. 
Gas per hour. C.P. Steel. Copper Case. Gas per hour. C.P. Steel. Copper Case. 


1-light 4 feet 125 30/- 5/-= extra. 3-light 12 feet 400 52/6 G/-= extra. 
2-light 8 feet 260 47/6 G/-= extra. 4-light 16 feet 550 72/6 9/-= extra. 
y All on or off, or One light on and the rest off, "7/@ per Lamp extra. Cup and Ball, 3/6 per Lamp extra. 
RENEWALS. 


Glass Mantle Protectors (Fig. 623) 3/44 per dozen, or in case lots of 5 gross, BB/-« per gross. 
I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-Light. 
Wired Globes, extra each B/= B= BV 3/6 


» - »» Mewes 19/6 57/9 57/9 B3/= | Parabolic Reflector, extra , 3/6 G/e T/G nats 
Case contains . . 80 78 78 12 Welsbach Mantles, each Gd. subject as usual. 


The Welsbach Mantles for Upright lighting are “C,” “CX,” and “ Plaissetty,” price dl. each. 


THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT CO., LTD., 


Welsbach House, 344-354, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘WBLSBACH LONDON." Telephone 2410 NORTH. 


Saicnaanl ene 


I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-Light. 
Clear Glass Globes, each 2/3 S/O S/O OD/=- 
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ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & CO,, LTD,, 


are a a elt "TEES. 


. London Office: 39, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 





Telegrams: 
**GASHOLDER.”’ 





MANUFACTURERS AND ERECTORS OF 
| Gasholders, Purifiers, (Condensers, 


Washers, Steel Mains, Roofs, 
AND ALL OTHER GAS-WORKS PLANT. 








Is sent out in Skeins all ready for use. 

Every Skein of equal weight and length. 

The Lead Wool Joint is built up evenly all the way 
through. 

Lead Wool requires no melting and can be used in 
water without risk. 


Lead Wool Joints are Twice as Strong as Cast Lead 
Joints and cost 33} per cent. less. 


THE LEAD WOOL CO., Ltp., SNODLAND, KENT. 





LEAD WOOL 





Telegrams: “ STRENGTH, SNODLAND,” Telephone 199 SNopLAND, 





Buy and sel Street Lighting by Candle Power. 


USE THE 


SIMMANCE-ABADY 
PATENT 


PORTABLE 
PHOTOMETER 


Accurate & Simple. 


husiidiinen WRIGHT & Co., Ltd. 


WESTMINSTER. 











ARROL-FOULIS 
Stoking Machinery 


HYDRAULIC COKE PUSHERS 


(HUNTER and BARNETT’S PATENT). 
WILL DISCHARGE A RETORT IN ONE OPERATION 


LARGE NUMBERS IN USE. 


Faull Particulars way be obtained from the Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO. , Limited, 


GLASGOW. 


(See Illustrated Advertisement, June 14, p. 728.} 








SILICA “iioe' RETORTS. 


TRADE **C.O.°* MARK, 
REGISTERED. 





THE NEW RETORT 


Will withstand high temperatures and is Guaranteed 
not to Contract or Soften under Heat. 
GREATER CONDUCTIVITY THAN ANY 
FIRE-CLAY RETORT. 





For Particulars and prices apply— 


JOSEPH MORTON, LTD., 


Cinder Hills Fire Clay Works, 
«montane ESTABLISHED 1783, HALI FAX. 


rams: 
HALIFAX.”’ Tel. No. 134. 
London Agents: DOW & WILSON, 32, Fenchurch Street, LONDON, E.C. 








MOBBERLEY & PERRY, Lt. 


Gas Retort, Fire-Clay, Red and Blue Brick Works, 
STouoUR BRIDGE, 


give careful and prompt attention to execution of all Orders, and consequently 


give all-round satisfaction. 





i 
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- Our “HULO” | 
INVERTED BURNER 


ia 
Quality. Light. 











STOURBRIDGE! 











CONTRACTORS 
TO 


THE CHIEF GASWORKS 
. IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
AND ABROAD. 





MANUFACTURED FROM 
OUR 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS BUT meen” ~aaeaataed 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE. WELL SEASONED STOCK 
' OF 


| D.HULETT & 6O., Lro. . 


Gas Engineers, 


55 & 56, High Holborn, 
— LON DON, W.C. 














pe Zilla Sa 


¥ 
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She KEITH LIGHT 


HIGH PRESSURE GAS. 













Rotary Compressor driven by direct 
coupled Gas-Engine on 
one base. 





Made in various sizes for High 
Pressure Lighting or Boosting 
| District Mains, &c., and arranged 
| for any Pressure up to 5 lbs. per 
| square inch. 

Also made for driving by Steam 
Belt, or Electric Motor. 


JAMES KEITH ano BLACKMAN CO., LTD. 


27, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


CLAPHAM BROS., LID., KEIGHLEY, 


SOLE MAKERS OF THE 


“ECLIPSE” SPECIALITIES 


In WASHER-SCRUBBERS, WATER-TUBE CONDENSERS, LIVESEY WASHERS, 
P. & A. EXTRACTORS, RETORT MOUTHPIECES, and DRY-LUTE PURIFIERS. 


od pai See a 


. 7 eae oe Gere 
z 











i eal Te ree. = Sn > j 





The above is a view of a Purifying Plant entirely undertaken by us for the Manchester Corporation, to the Designs of their Engineer, J. G. NEWBIGGING, Esq., 
it covers 4444 square yards and contains Twelve Purifiers with space for an additional Four, each 35 feet square, with a total area of 14,700 square feet. 
Upwards of 2490 Tons of Steel and Iron were used. 





London Representative: THOMAS B. YOUNGER, C.E., 30, Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Scotch Representative: JNO. D. GIBSON, 2, Causeyside Street, Paisley. 
West of England Representative: F. HERBERT STEVENSON, Edgbaston House, Broad Street, Birmingham. 














